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The  View  From  the  Driver's  Seat 

by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

Wow!  What  a  conference!  Once  again  AER  held  a  “something  for  everyone”  OUT¬ 
STANDING  international  conference!  Our  goal  in  this  issue  of  “The  Driving  Force”  is  to  give 
you  a  sense  of  what  took  place  in  St.  Louis  this  summer.  A  respectable  70  Division  16 

1  members  attended  the  conference,  making  our  two  business  meetings  and  our  awards  dinner 
successful  endeavours. 

You  might  be  asking  yourself,  as  I  once  did,  what’s  so  special  about  the  international 
j  conference  that  I  would  want  to  travel  half-way  across  the  continent  (or  all  the  way  for  some) 
to  attend?  Well,  it’s  hard  to  describe  exactly  what  kind  of  magic  goes  on  at  these  conferences, 
but  I  will  try. 

first,  it’s  worth  the  price  of  admission  to  see,  meet,  and  get  to  talk  to  all  those  national  and 

2  international  figures  whose  works  and  words  you  studied  in  your  classes,  or  have  been  reading 
as  a  professional.  There  are  “celebrities”  everywhere  you  look. 

Second,  inspirational  and  practical  applications  are  offered  at  every  turn  through 
professional  papers,  workshops,  technology  displays,  and  poster  sessions.  Not  to  mention  the 
■4  learning  through  casual  encounters  with  colleagues  from  around  the  world!  You  get  to  hear 
and  discuss  new  ideas  with  the  added  advantage  of  having  peers  with  whom  to  discuss  them 
with. 
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(Please  see  The  View  -page  2) 

Conference  Highlights 


Business  Meeting  Information 

•  2  Meetings  were  held 

•  Approximately  70  people  attended 

Voting  Results 

•  Incoming  Division  16  Officers 

-  Nancy  Toelle  (Chair) 

-  Julie  Prouse  (Secretary- 
Treasurer) 

-  Jane  Almquist  (Chair 
Elect) 

-  Chrissy  Cowan  (Past 
Chair) 

•  Logo  Contest  - 

Two  submissions  were  considered,  but 
neither  were  accepted.  Jean  Olmstead 
suggested  that  she  would  approach  the 


artist  who  drew  the  illustration  for  her  book  to 
design  a  similar  illustration  for  Division  16. 
The  illustration  would  be  used  for  the 
NewsJoumal  and  perhaps  be  imprinted  on  bags 
or  other  items  for  future  fund  raising 
endeavours. 

Issues  Raised 

•  Teachers  of  Vision  Impaired  certification:  A 
proposal  was  made  for  the  deletion  of  the 
requirements  for  a  folio  of  observation 
experiences  for  those  who  have  not 
completed  VI  student  teacher.  Members 
present  voted  to  recommend  modifying  folio 
requirements  rather  than  eliminating  them. 

•  Other  issues  important  to  itinerant  personnel 
which  were  identified:  1)  training  for 
teachers;  2)  identifying  areas  of  needed 

(Please  see  Highlights-page  5) 
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From  The  Editor 

Congratulations  to  Division  16’s  new  executive.  These 
people  who  will  spend  endless  hours  helping  us 
communicate  our  views  to  others  should  have  our  full 
support.  These  positions  take  a  lot  of  time  and  dedication. 

It  is  important  that  you  express  your  views  so  that  they 
can  properly  represent  us  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The 
previous  executive  was  extremely  successful  due  to  the 
support  given  by  Division  16  members.  Let’s  give  just  as 
much  and  more  to  the  new  executive. 

Division  16  made  its  presence  known  at  the  Conference 
last  summer  through  the  termendous  numbers  and  sheer 
energy  expressed!  Everyone  who  came  had  a  grand  time. 
People  went  home  with  numb  heads  due  to  the  amount  of 
information  being  shared.... not  to  mention  the  fun  each 
person  had.  Let’s  make  Atlanta  more  numbing  by  doubling 
our  numbers!  So  plan  your  vacation  around  Atlanta  now! 

This  issue  of  the  Driving  Force  is  the  last  issue  for 
which  Lori  Cassels  will  be  our  Advertising  Editor.  Three 
times  a  year  we  all  receive  our  copy  of  the  Driving  Force 
without  much  thought  of  the  cost  or  time  that  goes  into  it. 
Through  Lori’s  skills  and  dedication  the  NewsJoumal  has 
been  self  sufficient,  enabling  Division  16  to  use  the  dues 
for  other  things.  This  is  a  difficult  job  and  one  that 
receives  little  recognition.  Without  an  effective 
advertising  editor,  the  NewsJoumal  would  not  get  out.  On 
behalf  of  Division  16, 1  thank  Lori  for  the  time  and  soul 
she  put  into  this  position.  We  will  miss  your  contributions 
to  this  aspect  of  Division  16. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  welcome  Betty 
Courtin  who  will  be  taking  over  as  the  Advertising  Editor. 
Betty  knows  what  is  involved  as  she  has  been  in  touch 
with  Lori  to  discuss  what  the  position  entails.  The  Driving 
Force  has  been  fortunate  these  last  5  years  in  having  been 
graced  with  talented  and  dedicated  Advertising  Editors. 

So,  welcome  aboard  Betty  and  let’s  get  started  with  our 
next  NewsJoumal.  Please  send  in  your  submissions  soon. 

P.S.  In  case  any  of  you  were  wondering,  Esther  and  I  had 
a  beautiful ,  healthy  baby  girl.  Her  name  is  Peri. 


Write  me:  Kevin  Kassirer, 
68  Lipton  Crescent,  Whitby, 
Ontario,  L1R  1W9,  Canada 
or  e-mail 

KK  ass  irer@  UToronto.ON  .C  A 
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to  AER's  newest  division  ! 


TACK-TILES*  Braille  System  is  manufactured  and 
distributed  exclusively  by: 

LOS  OLVIDADOS,  Ltd. 

P.0.  Box  47S 

Plaistow,  New  Hampshire  03865-0475 
(603)382-1904  Fax  (603)382-1748 

On  the  internetat 
http://www.tiae.net/users/doctork 


The  View  (from  page  1) 

Third,  there  is  always  an  effort  made  to  make  the 
conference  fun;  St  Louis  was  terrific  fun  before,  after, 
between,  and  frequently  during  sessions.  A  bonus  for  baseball 
fans:  our  visit  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  Braves 
who  were  staying  at  our  hotel  during  their  series  with  the 
Cardinals  at  the  ballpark  just  a  few  blocks  away. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  conference 
affords  each  of  us  the  opportunity  to  support  and  be  supported 
by  colleagues  in  the  effort  of  advancing  our  field. 

So  in  this  and  other  issues  of  “The  Driving  Force”,  you  will 
see  articles  relating  to  topics  raised  at  or  related  to  the 
conference  in  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  next  conference  in 
Atlanta.  I  hope  you  will  all  consider  joining  us  there  for  the 
next  AER  uplifting  experience  in  1998.  Currently  our 
membership  is  620  members.  Can  you  imagine  if  we  all  met 
in  Atlanta  with  the  new  members  we  attract  in  the  next  two 
years? 
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TACTILE  SCIENTIFIC  GRAPHING  CALCULATOR 


brings  a  new  dimension 
to  higher  math! 


A  new  program  for  use 
with  Braille  ’n  Speak, 

Type  ’n  Speak  or  Braille 
Lite!  Graph-it  turns  your 
notetaker  into  a  graphing 
calculator. 

Add  an  embosser,  such  as 
our  Braille  Blazer,  and 
you  get  Braille  graphs 
that  can  enhance  higher- 
math  comprehension 
through  touch. 

.gp** 

. as*-" 

W* 

Great  for  teachers, 
perfect  for  students! 
Graph-it  supports  most 
Braille  embossers, 
including  Blazer, 
Versapoint,  printers  by 
Enabling  Technologies, 
Index  and  more. 

!!!!!!!!!::  BLAZIE 
IjjljiijK  ENGINEERING 

HiL.jjlj:  105  East  Jarrettsville  Road 
Forest  Hill,  MD  21050 


Graph-it  Features 


Save  graph  to  file  Graph-it  allows  you  to  create 
graphs  and  save  them  to  a  file  to  be  embossed  later. 
This  feature  allows  you  to  work  in  class  and  do  the 
printing  of  the  graphs  at  your  convenience. 

Audiograph  Graph-it  will  output  the  graph  to 
tone  generator  built  into  your  notetaker.  This  lets  you 
hear  the  graph. 

Multigraphing  Graph-it  allows  you  to  graph  up 
to  ten  equations  on  one  line.  This  will  give  students  a 
graph  on  which  to  find  intercepts. 

Menu-driven  set-up  This  feature  makes 
setting  up  Graph-it  a  breeze.  Simple  walk 
down  menus  allow  user  to  customize 
Graph-it  for  their  unique  needs. 


Telephone  410-893-9333  •  Fax  410-836-5.040  *  Internet  http://www.blazie.c6ni/ 
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Turn  On  With  Technoloev  i — 

r  | 

- * - 

A  common  concern  that  itinerant  vision  teachers  often  state  is  that  they  have  no  other  collegues  with  whom  to 
communicate.  For  those  of  you  who  are  on  or  have  access  to  the  internet ,  you  can  now  communicate  with  colleagues 
that  belong  to  our  division  thanks  to  Blazie  Technologies.  Bryan  Blazie  created  a  listserv  for  the  educational 
divisions  of  AER.  For  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  what  a  listserv  is;  it  is  a  program  that  organizes  a  list  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  a  topic  plus  collects  and  re-distributes  e-mail  (electronic  mail  )  sent  by  the  people  who  belong  to 
the  list.  That  is  it.  The  listserv  has  been  running  since  July  22, 1996.  To  subscribe  to  our  listserv,  follow  the  steps 
listed  below. 

TO  SUBSCRIBE: 


Send  a  message  to  listsexv@blazie.com.  In  the  body  of  the  message,  NOT  the  subject  line,  type: 

subscribe  <listname>  <your  name,  NOT  e-mail  address> 

Example:  subscribe  aerdiv  16-list  Jamie 

(This  is  how  Jamie  would  subscribe  to  our  list  service) 

TO  UNSUBSCRIBE 

Send  a  message  to  lbtserv@blazie.com  In  the  body  of  the  message,  NOT  the  subject  line  type: 
unsubscribe  <listname> 

To  get  your  mail  mode  to  digest,  send  a  message  to  listserv@blazie.com.  In  the  body  of  the  message  type 
set  <listname>  mail  digest 

To  set  it  back  to  individual  messages,  send  a  message  to  listserv@blazie.com.  In  the  body  of  the  message  type: 


set  <listname>  mail  noack 

NOTE:  All  messages  intended  for  the  lbt  must  be  sent  to  <listname>@blazie.com,  NOT  Ustserv@blazie.com.  The 
latter  b  for  the  list  commands  only. 


The  following  are  the  list  names: 


aerdiv3-list@blazie.com  (for  division  3) 
aerdiv8-list@blazie.com  (for  division  8) 
aerdivl2-list@blazie.com  (for  division  12) 


aerdivl3-list@blazie.com  (for  division  13) 
aerdivl6-list@blazie.com  (for  division  16) 
aeredu-list@blazie.com  (for  all  education  divisions) 


If  you  have  problems,  contact  Bryan  Blazie  (bryan@blazie.com) 
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Highlights  (from  page  1) 

research;  and  3)  developing  standards  for  itinerant 
teachers.  Although  the  issue  of  “caseloads”  was  selected 
as  a  primary  focus  by  the  delegates  this  year,  if  you  are 
interested  in  pursuing  other  topics  and  have  suggestions 
on  how  Division  16  would  participate,  please  contact 
Nancv  Toelle  at  1706  Wessex  Circle,  Richardson,  TX 
75082. 

Presentations 

•  Young  -  D  Kim,  distributed  a  survey  on  “The  Relation¬ 
ship  Between  Teacher  Efficacy  Levels  and  Teachers’ 
Placement  Decisions  for  Students  with  Visual  Disabilities. 
(PO  Box  831  GPC  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville  Tn 
37203). 

•  Anne  Corn  did  a  brief  presentation  regarding  a  resolution 
by  Division  17,”  Personnel  Prep  to  AER  to  Promote 
Provision  of  Low  Vision  Devices  Through  APH  Quota. 

If  you  would  like  to  support  this  effort,  please  contact 
Anne  Com  at  615-322-8185. 

•  Jack  Hazekamp  and  Sharon  Knoth,  representatives  of 
the  state  education  consultants,  are  working  on  the 
national  agenda  issue  regarding  “Caseloads"  of  Vision 
Itinerant  Teachers.  They  are  in  the  process  of  conducting 
a  survey  of  state  regulations  with  a  view  towards 


developing  a  position  paper  on  this  subject.  It  was 
suggested  that  Division  16  could  be  instrumental  in 
supporting  and  collaborating  with  their  efforts.  Members 
present  voted  to  adopt  this  issue  as  a  top  priority.  We  are 
seeking  the  names  of  members  who  wish  to  actively 
participate  in  this  effort  and  urge  all  members  to  be 
responsive  in  assisting  to  gather  information  for  this 
project.  Donna  McNear  attended  the  APH  Annual 
Meeting,  where  the  question  of  itinerant  personnel 
caseloads  was  given  further  consideration  by  the  state  VI 
consultants.  She  will  keep  us  up  to  date  on  their 
progress. 

General  Information 

•  AERNET  and  Division  16  listservs:  see  Turn  On  With 
Technology 

•  Springboard  submissions  -  Mary  Nelle  McLennan 
complimented  our  “Tricks  of  the  Trade”  feature  of  the 
NewsJoumal  and  suggested  that  these  ideas  make 
excellent  “Springboard”  articles  for  ReView. 

•  Program  committee  Atlanta:  Jana  AJmquLst,  Chair-elect 
will  head  the  committee.  A  number  of  delegates  also  put 
forth  their  names  to  assist  Jana  which  we  are  grateful  for. 
If  you  would  like  to  assist  in  this  committee  please 

(Please  see  General  -page  6) 


Let 


help... 


LARGE  PRINT 


LRS  books  are  NOT  LARGE,  about  9”  x  11”  when 
closed  and  are  easily  handled  by  students  of  all  ages! 

When  the  book  is  opened,  our  patented  format  allows 
the  user  to  read  the  entire  enlarged  page  without 
fold-outs! 

LRS  books  are  made-to-order  with  the  CORRECT 
TYPE  SIZE  for  each  reader’s  visual  needs! 

If  your  selection  is  not  listed  in  our  latest  catalog  of 
over  8,000  titles,  just  send  us  a  copy  of  the  regular 
edition  book! 

Personal  attention  to  each  individual  order  guarantees 
the  book  “fits”  the  student!  At  LRS,  we  believe  “ the 
book  should  fit  the  student,  not  the  student  trying 

to  fit  the  book!  ” 


does  not  have  to  mean  large  book!  Call  us  toll-free:  1-800-255-5002 

LIBRARY  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE 

_ 1977  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90011 
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contact  Janna  Almquist  at  Lead  VI  Teacher,  Bluebonnet  VI 
Coop,  612  N.  Rusk,  Weatherford,  Texas,  76086 

•  Lori  Cassells ,  advertising  maven,  handed  over  the  torch  to 
Betty  Courtin ,  who  will  be  soliciting  ads  for  future 
NewsJoumals.  Thanks  to  Lori  for  her  two  years  of  service. 
She  has  saved  us  a  lot  of  money  by  finding  and  maintaining 
advertisers  which  support  the  bulk  of  the  publication  costs. 

Programming 

From  those  Division  16  members  who  were  present  at  the 
conference,  all  agreed  that  the  quality  of  presentations  was 
excellent.  The  following  are  the  presentations  that  our  division 
shared: 

Profcssional/Research  Papa's 

1.  Stereotypic  Rocking  Behaviour  Among  Individuals  who  are 
Blind:  A  Qualitative  Study  by  Elaine  McHugh , 

2.  Building  the  Foundations  for  Early  Literacy  Growth  with 
Young  Children  with  Vision  Impairments  by  Alan  Koenig, 
Sandra  Ness  and  Carol  Farrenkopf . 

Three  Workshops: 

1  .Transdisciplinary  Teaming,  a  Best  Practice  Teaching 
Students  with  Multiple  Disabilities  by  Jim  Durkel ,  Millie 
Smith ,  Debra  Sewell , 

2 .Academy  Award  Winning  Inservice  Performances  by 
Pamela  Carrington ,  DeAnn  and  Tony  Johnson, 

3. Search  Me!  Finding  Accessible  Books  and  Materials  Using 
the  CARL  EL  AL  Database  by  Mary  Nelle  McLenna  n,  and 
several  other  poster  sessions. 

Note:  One  member  suggested  asking  for  more  “workshop 
slots”  and  fewer  “research/professional  paper  slots”.  If  you 
have  a  response  to  this  ,  let  Nancy  Toelle  know  what  you 
think. 


A  Pinner  To  Remember 

A  group  of  40  plus  Division  16  members  and  friends 
walked  two  blocks  from  the  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel  to  Charlie 
Gitto’s  Italian  Restaurant  (Tommy  LaSorda’s  favourite  St. 
Louis  restaurant.)  After  socialising  over  dinner,  Chrissy 
Cowan  kicked  off  the  festivities.  During  this  “somber”  time,  a 
number  of  awards  were  handed  out. 

There  were  three  “serious”  awards  given  to  members  whose 


names  were  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The 
awards  went  to:  Kevin  Kassirer,  Itinerant  Teacher, 
Ontario  Canada  (Certificate  of  Merit  Award)  -  awarded 
to  Kevin  for  his  outstanding  service  to  Division  16  in  his 
editing  and  publishing  of  the  “Driving  Force 
NewsJoumal”; 

Vicky  Young ,  Itinerant  Teacher,  Portland  Oregon 
(Outstanding  Service  Award)  -  awarded  to  Vicky  for 
service  to  her  students  and  community  of  VI 
professionals  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
particularly  her  arrangement  of  a  summer  braille  reading 
club  and  the  formation  of  a  teacher  support  group  in  her 
region; 

Jana  Almquist  and  Karyn  Peltier  of  Weatherford, 
Texas,  Itinerant  Teachers  (Tricks  of  the  Trade  Award)  - 
awarded  for  having  developed  a  kit  to  aid  in  conducting 
the  Learning  Media  Assessment. 

Thanks  to  those  of  you  who  took  the  time  to  submit 
names  for  these  award.  There  was  a  fine  file  of 
nominees.  Please  keep  in  mind  those  colleagues  you 
work  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  who  you  would  like  to 
see  recognised  in  Atlanta.  Chrissy  Cowan ,  as  Past 
Chair,  will  be  in  charge  of  awards  at  Atlanta  and  will  be 
working  with  the  Awards  Committee  members  to  make 
sure  we  continue  to  recognise  those  among  us  who 
present  excellence  in  our  field.  Congratulations  to  all  the 
fine  professionals  who  were  awarded  winners  this  year! 

The  high  point  of  the  evening,  as  always,  was  the 
awarding  of  the  “coveted”  Itinney’s.  For  those  of  you 
unfamiliar  with  these  awards,  the  Itinney’s  are  based  on 
categories  chosen  at  random  to  represent  some  of  the  less 
noble  aspects  of  our  jobs.  The  purpose  of  these  wards  is 
to  salute  the  hardiness  of  our  breed  as  well  as  to  share  a 
laugh  or  two  or  three.  The  awards  are  self-nominated,  in 
that  each  entrant  must  be  willing  to  get  up  and  tell  his  or 
her  story  to  his  or  her  peers,  who  then  vote  on  a  winner 
from  among  the  offerings. 

The  awards  and  winners  were: 

Oldest  Car:  Betty  Courtin  -  for  the  car  that  would  not 
quit 

Messy  Car  Disaster  Judy  Cernkovich  -  for  a  lap  full  of 
cold  coffee 

Words  Road  Kills:  Barb  Lhotka  -  a  “grilled”  prairie 
chicken 

Most  Unusual  Potty  Stop:  Judy  Cernkovich  -  You’ll 
have  to  ask  someone  who  was  there  about  this  one. 

I  can  tell  you  that  Judy  was  sooooooo  embarrassed, 
she  told  us  this  one  with  her  sweater  over  her  head! 
Worst  Office  Space:  When  you  find  colleagues  who 
have  been  quartered  in  a  condemned  building  with 
rotten  floors,  a  room  next  door  to  the  morgue,  or  a 
boys  bathroom,  perhaps  your  room  will  look  a  little 

(Please  see  Awards  -page  7) 
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CHILDREN  with  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS 

A  Parents'  Guide 

Edited  by  M.  Cay  Holbrook,  PhD. 

$16.95  •  Paper  •  416  pages 

Written  by  parents  and  service  providers,  and  edited  by  a  professional  with 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  field  of  visual  impairment,  this  guide  is  one  of 
the  few,  if  only,  books  written  especially  for  parents  of  children  with  mild  to 
severe  visual  impairment.  It  offers  a  blend  of  authoritative  information  and 
personal  insight.  Covers:  Diagnosis  &  treatment;  family  adjustment;  orientation 
&  mobility;  literacy;  legal  issues  and  more. 


"With  authority  and  clarity,  special  educator  Holbrook  and  her  contributors,  provide  straightfor¬ 
ward,  demystifying  facts  on  pertinent  medical,  emotional,  social,  educational,  and  family 
issues....An  important  addition  to  library  collections." 

—American  Library  Association's  Booklist 

"This  is  a  book  that  at  last  helps  put  parents  where  they  belong  —  in  the  driver's  seat!" 

—Susan  J.  Spungin,  Ed.D.,Vice  President,  APB 


"A  must  for  every  library.. .Professionals  who  share  it  with  families  will  reap  the  benefits  of  helping 
parents  to  become  more  confident  about  their  critical  role  in  rearing  and  educating  a  child." 

--  AER's  RE:view 


Order  Toll  Free  zvith  a  Visa  or  Mastercard:  1-800-843-7323 

Or  mail  us  a  check.  Please  include  $4.00  to  cover  shipping  and  handling.  ($5.00  for  two  books.) 


WOODBINH  HOIJSK  •  6510  BULLS  MILL  UOAI)  •  BKTHKSDA,  MI)  20S17 


Awards  (from  page  6) 

better.  The  winners  in  this  category  were: 
ValerieUrtill ,  Mary  Alice  Gordon ,  Tony  Jcppson 
and  Nancy  Hepker. 

Ask  these  winners  to  tell  you  their  stories.  They  had  us  all 
laughing  ‘till  hiccups  as  our  dinner/awards  ceremony  drew 
to  a  congenial  end. 

*  Note:  Lori  Cassells ,  last  year’s  winner  of  the  Most 
Unusual  Potty  Stop,  is  also  a  classic.  If  you  speak  to  her, 
it’s  a  sure  conversation  piece! 

r  '  "  1  1  1  1  ^ 

Still  Looking  for  a  Cartoonist: 

Qualifications: 

1.  Must  be  able  to  draw. 

2.  Must  have  a  sense  of  humour. 


So,  if  you  can  pull  ideas  out  of  a  hat,  please  send 
your  original  creations  to  me,  the  editor. 


I  The  Doctors  Is  In 

By  Kathleen  E.  Fraser,  Q.D.,  F.A.A.Q. 
Retinopathy  of  Prematurity 

Previously  known  as  retrolental  fibroplasia,  retinopathy  of 
prematurity  most  often  occurs  in  premature  infants  who  are 
given  oxygen  therapy.  The  retinal  vasculature  is  normally 
incomplete  until  after  birth  and  in  premature  infants  on 
oxygen  therapy,  the  immature  retinal  vasculature  will 
constrict  in  response  to  the  oxygen,  halting  growth.  When  the 
infant  is  then  removed  from  the  oxygen  rich  environment,  the 
vessels  begin  to  grow  again,  but  are  faulty  and  this  results  in 
proliferative  retinopathy  with  vitreal  adhesions,  haemorrhage 
and  organization  of  fibrous  tissue.  There  are  several  stages  of 
vessel  growth  which  are  followed  by  spontaneous  regression 
and  varying  degrees  of  visual  impairment  Patients  with  ROP 
are  at  risk  for  complications,  especially  retinal  detachment, 
cataracts  and  glaucoma  and  should  be  followed  closely  for 
these  complications.  Visual  acuity  can  be  near  normal  to 
NLP,  depending  on  the  extent  of  retinal  scarring  and  visual 
field  defects  are  common  if  acuity  is  affected.  Nystagmus 
will  be  present  with  reduced  vision  and  strabismus  is 
common.  Refractive  corrections  (usually  for  myopia)  may  or 
may  not  be  helpful  but  safety  glasses  may  be  prescribed  for 
protection  in  monocular  patients.  Utilization  of  magnification 
aids  (optical  and  electronic)  is  generally  good  (when 
cognition  is  normal)  but  visual  needs  should  be  monitored 
regularly  as  the  vision  can  change  over  time. 
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Secretary’s  Notes 

by  Charlotte  Rudd  Derbby 


November  1996 


Date:  Sunday  July  21, 1996, 5:45  P.M. 

:  Chrissy  Cowan,  Chair  Division  16 

1.  Young-il  Kim,  Peabody  College,  Vandeibuilt  University, 
doctoral  research,  Relationship  between  teacher 
efficiency  level  and  placement  -  making. 

He  passed  out  a  survey  for  us  to  fill  out. 

2.  Membership  -  551 

3.  Treasurer’s  report  -  $4704.20  as  of  March  31, 1996. 

4.  Merger  Issue  -  Division  12  and  13  may  merge. 
Discussion  is  going  on.  A  survey  from  Chrissy  Cowan, 
March  1996,  response  was  not  for  Division  16  to  marge. 
The  same  survey  asked  for  other  interests  and/or  topics 
of  interest  There  was  a  response  that  included  about  15 
topics. 

5.  Texas  AER  talked  about  the  problems  of  getting 
committees  going.  How  to  facilitate  communications. 
Having  an  E-mail  address  was  suggested. 

6.  Program  committee  report  by  Nancy  Toelle,  chair  elect. 
She  reviewed  all  those  submitted.  A  paper  was  passed 
around  for  signatures  for  the  next  conference  for 


W sf  on ss  o 


C  I  Pi  T  E  S 


7512  Dr.  Phillip*  BMJ.  #50-316  •  Orlando,  FL  32819  •  (407)  352-1200  •  (407)  352-5632  FAX 
Distributor  of  PRECISION  VISION  matarials.  Educational  Consulting  &  Assassmant  Workshops 


committee  people. 

New  Business 

1.  Lori  Cassels  gave  a  “job  description”  of  Ad  Chairman 
for  the  NewsJoumal.  It  entails  mailing  out  information 
to  businesses.  The  suggestion  was  given  to  contact 
University  programs  and  schools  for  the  Blind.  Betty 
Courtin  volunteered. 

2.  News  Journal  Logo  -  two  (2)  designs  on  papa-  were 
passed  around  for  votes.  Neither  one  was  approved. 

3.  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired  (TVI)  certification 
committee  of  AER.  There  is  a  proposal  to  delete  the 
requirement  listed  in  lieu  of  a  practicum.  Not  many 
people  have  applied  since  States  have  their  own 
certification.  Two  people  have  applied  in  four  years. 
Motion  made  and  seconded  to  postpone  a  vote. 

4.  Results  of  Vote  for  new  slate  of  officers  -  Chair  -  Nancy 
Toelle,  Secretary-  Treasurer  -  Julie  Prouse,  Chair 
Elect  -  Jana  Almquist 

5.  Think  about  issues,  two  that  you  would  like  to  see  this 
division  address. 

6.  It  was  brought  up  that  Division  9  and  16  meetings  are 
scheduled  at  the  same  time.  Therefore  not  everyone 
could  attend. 

7.  Jean  Olmstead  suggested  that  we  publicise  AER 
Division  16  information  on  internet  Division  16 
NewsJoumal  looks  like  AER  report  Is  that  a  problem? 

8.  Suggestion  made  to  limit  paraprofessionals  teaching  of 
braille  to  students  .There  was  some  discussion. 

9.  Chrissy  suggested  that  a  problem  could  be  put  on 
Internet  (quality  of  program)  and  everyone  could 
respond. 

Date:  Tuesday  July  23, 1996, 5:45  P.M. 


VISION  ASSESSMENT  &  STIMULATION  chrissy  Cowan,  Chair  Division  16 


INFANT  THROUGH  ADULT  VISION  TESTING  INCLUDING 
MULTIHANDICAPPED  PERSONS 


LEA  Tmt  System  produced  by: 

ftTOfri  i  n 


To  ordar  or  lor  aducational  consulting,  contact: 

Kathlssn  Appleby,  M.A.,  distributor 
(407)  352-1200  •  (407)  352-5632  FAX 


1.  Anne  Com  spoke  re:  a  resolution  that  she  would  like 
support  on.  She  would  like  AER  to  encourage  APH  to 
put  on  quota  funds  optical  devices  for  children  so  that 
children  could  have  access  to  chalk  boards  etc.  She  will 
give  the  resolution  at  tomorrow’s  meeting. 

2.  Jack  Hazekamp,  CA  is  doing  a  survey  of  states  as  to 
their  regulations  etc.  the  way  they  determine  caseload,  do 
they  have  guildelines?  The  end  result  of  collecting  data 
is  a  position  paper. 

3.  List  serve  set  up  by  Bryan  Blazie,  Blazie  Engineering. 

4.  Logo  contest,  neither  of  the  choices  was  favoured. 

5.  Chrissy  passed  out  anewsletter  from  Division  7 

(Please  see  Notes-page  9) 
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Notes,  (from  page  8) 

6.  Chrissy  passed  out  proposed  changes  for  AER  TVI 
certification.  350  hours  of  practicum  or  2500  hours 
of  successful  experience  with  a  letter  from  a 
supervisor.  A  proposal  to  delete  portfolio.  A 
motions  was  made  by  Jean  Olmstead  to  modify  the 
portfolio  requirement  in  AER  TVI  certification. 

7.  Nancy  Toelle  passed  out  Springboard  papers  from 
Mary-Nelle,  Tricks  of  the  Trade. 

8.  Discussion  about  Division  16  sessions:  1.  majority 
was  very  satisfied,  2.  one  wished  that  the  speaker 
who  gave  research  paper  also  gave  “how  to’s”, 

3.  Discussion  about  speakers  not  bringing  handouts 
because  AER  requested  handouts  be  available  in 
print,  large  print  and  braille.  Too  costly,  so  some 
speakers  brought  nothing. 

9.  Suggestion  made  for  Division  16  members  to  come 
early  (1  day)  for  Atlanta  Conference  to  discuss 
needs/focus  goals  of  Division  16. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 
Charlotte  Rudd  Derby 


Best  Practices 

by  Chrissy  Cowan 


November  1996 


Money  Motivates 

When  trying  to  encourage  beginning  braille  students  to  use  braille 
contractions  spontaneously  in  their  writing,  pay  1  cent  per  contraction 
used  on  written  assignments  done  in  class.  On  a  designated  day  once  a 
week  we  dump  all  the  pennies  into  a  tray  and  the  student  counts  out  the 
coins  (using  the  abacus),  making  “exchanges”  for  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters  and/or  dollars.  The  money  earned  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
rewards:  shopping  for  a  treat  at  a  store,  exchanging  it  for  a  privilege,  toy, 
or  school  supplies  (especially  “lost”  braille  erasers!).  By  using  this 
system,  my  students  learn  to  use  braille,  recognize  and  use  coins,  use  the 
abacus  in  a  meaningful  way,  keep  a  running  account,  braille  Nemeth 
money  amounts  and  save  for  preferred  items. 

In  The  Know 

By  the  time  my  students  reach  the  5th  grade,  I  like  them  to  be  able  to 
conduct  a  conference  with  their  new  teachers  during  the  first  week  of 
school  (or  before,  if  possible)  while  I  sit  silently  by.  I  want  the  student 
to  be  able  to  describe  their  etiology  in  lay  terms,  things  they  (the  student) 
can  do  to  enhance  their  vision  utilization,  and  methods  the  teacher  can 
use  to  modify  instruction/materials.  This  takes  practice  of  course,  which 
involves  direct  instruction  during  the  spring  to  prepare  the  student  for 
this  conference.  I  use  the  curriculum  Bevond  Arms  Reach  to  help  the 
student  learn  their  distance  visual  potential  and  review  eye  reports  and 
low  vision  evaluations  with  them.  As  suggested  in  the  BAR  curriculum, 
we  keep  a  journal  during  our  activities,  then  summarize  the  students 
visual  capabilities/modifications  to  give  to  their  teachers. 


A  Braille  Primer 
for  Sighted  Parents 


Just  Enough  to  Know  Better  is  for 
every  Mom  and  Dad  who  just  want  to 
know  enough  Braille  to  help  their  blind 
son  or  daughter  learn  to  read.  It’s  fun... 
it’s  easy...  it’s  a  self-paced  workbook 
that  teaches  you  to  identify  braille 
characters  by  sight. 

It’s  just  $12.00  (plus  $3.00  for  UPS)  from 
National  Braille  Press  Inc. 


Children’s  Braille 
Book  Club 


Our  book  club  features  a  new  print-braille 
book  every  month  for  Preschool  through 
third  grade.  Membership  is  free,  and 
entitles  you  to  receive  monthly  notices  - 
in  print  or  braille  -  describing  each 
month’s  feature  book. 

Books  are  reasonably  priced  ($4.95  - 
$14.95),  and  there  is  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Call  National  Braille  Press  today  and 
start  building  your  child’s  library! 


National  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115 
tel:  800-548-7323  fax:  617-437-0456  e-mail:  orders@nbp.org 
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NewsJoumal  Editor 

Notes: 

Kevin  Kassirer 

Associate  Editor: 

Nanrv  TopIIp 

1.  Please  take  note  that  Kevin  Kassireris 

(NewsJoumal's  Editor)  E-Mail  address  has 

Advertising  Editor 

changed. 

Lori  Cassels 

Reminders! 

Address  to  send  articles 

1.  Join  Division  16  Listseiv  to  communicate- 

Kevin  Kassirer 

with  colleagues! 

c/o  THE  DRIVING  FORCE 

2.  Wanted!  A  cartoonist  for  The  Driving 

68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 

Force.  Please  contact  the  editor  if  you  are 
interested. 

L1R  1W9,  Canada 

3.  Join  a  Division  16  Committee! 

or  e-mail 

4.  Network! 

KKassirer@Utoronto.ON.CA 

J  Keep  the  articles  and  information  coming  in.  The  next  | 

Opinions  expressed  reflect 

deadline  for  submissions  is  January  15, 1997  * 

those  of  the  authors  only 

The  Driving  Force 

AER  Division  16 
4600  Duke  St.,  Suite  430 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 
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MRS  CATHERINE  BUNNELL  JOHNSON 
KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  F/T  BLIND 
1867  FRANKFORT  AVE 
LOUISVILLE ,  KY  40206 
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What’s  Inside 

1)  The  View  From  the 
Driver’s  Seat . 1 


2)  New  Columns. 


.1 


3)  Defining  Our  Role: 

Introduction  to 
Caseload  Management 
Guidelines . 1 

4)  From  The  Editor . 2 

5)  Braille  On . 6 

6)  Looking  For 

Writers . 10 

7)  Looking  For  A 

Cartoonist . 11 

8)  Basic  Anatomy 

101 . 11 


REMINDERS 


1.  The  next  deadline 

submission  is 
September  26, 1997. 

2.  Looking  for  writers. 

3.  If  you  have  cartoons 
relating  to  blindness 
or  vision,  please  pass 
them  on. 

4.  Get  involved  with  a 
committee! 


THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  DRIVER’S  SEAT 

by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

It  is  summer  time  in  Texas  ....  time  for  all  itinerants  to  take  a  breath  and  gather 
ourselves  before  we  get  back  in  the  saddle  for  a  brand  new  year.  Before  you  do, 
reflect  on  this  one  question,  Were  you  really  busy  this  last  year?  If  so,  was 
“busyness”  creeping  (or  galloping)  up  on  you?  It  could  be  that  you  were  suffering 
from  the  traditional  itinerant  kider:  massive  caseload  attack.  To  diagnose  whether 
'or  not  you  had  this  disease,  check  the  following  symptoms: 

1)  You  spent  more  time  in  your  car  than  in  classrooms. 

2)  The  amount  of  your  travel  check  looked  like  a  paycheck. 

3)  Some  teachers  (or  students)  could  not  quite  remember  you  from  one  visit  to  the 
next.. .and  you  had  some  trouble  remembering  THEM. 

4)  The  words  “new  referral”  and  “assessment”  caused  itchy  bumps  to  rise  on  your 

Please  see  CASELOAD  -  (page  2) 


New  Columns 

by  Kevin  Kassirer 

The  Driving  Force  is  getting  an 
overhaul!  The  NewsJournal  will  now 
have  12  pages  which  will  be  printed 
and  not  photocopied.  The  layout  will 
also  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  new  columns.  Various  layout 
strategies  will  be  presented  over  the 
next  year  to  see  what  the  readers 
responses  are  like.  It  is  important 
that  you  give  your  point  of  view! 

New  columns  are  being  implemented 
due  to  reader’s  input.  Some  columns 
have  been  revitalized  from  previous 
NewsJoumals  and  others  have  been 
developed  to  give  writers  a  focus  on 
what  to  write.  These  columns  will 
also  develop  over  many  publications 

(Please  see  COLUMNS)  -  page  4 


Defining  Our  Role:  An  Introduction  to 

Caseload  Management  Guidelines 

by  Nancy  Toelle 

States/Provinces  differ  dramatically  in  how  they 
ascertain  caseloads  for  VI  itinerant  personnel. 

One  approach  is  to  establish  guidelines  to  evaluate 
students  regarding  the  intensity  of  their  needs. 

The  state  of  Colorado  established  a  Resource 
Allocation  Committee,  which  developed  the 
following  process.  It  is  offered  here  for  your 
information  and  consideration.  Perhaps  such  a 
scale  would  be  useful  in  your  area. 


The  Resource  Allocation  Committee’s 
intent  is  to  have  guidelines  for  vision 
teachers  that  are  “user  friendly”  and  are 
specifically  targeted  to  the  needs  of  each 
district  or  service  unit...  Each  student’s 
needs  would  be  evaluated  and  given  a 
rating.  The  district  or  unit  vision  teacher 
would  total  the  hours  of  service  that  all 
students  require.  Then  they  would  add  the 

(Please  see  GUIDELINES)  -  page  5 
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From  The  Editor 


CASELOAD  (from  page  1 ) 


How  many  of  these  phrases  do  you  know?  It  will 
not  happen  it  me.  It  happens  to  the  other  guy!  Do 
not  blink  for  a  second  or  you  will  miss  something. 
The  hazards  of  the  job! 

Picture  this...  a  beautiful  clear  day,  dry  roads, 
listening  to  a  radio,  stopped  at  a  light  to  make  a  left 
turn,  going  back  to  the  office...  Wham!  My  car  gets 
pushed  forward  taking  along  with  it  my  body  and 
head.  I  get  out  of  my  car...  so  does  the  other  driver... 
she  looks  at  the  damage...  she  wants  to  make  a  call 
to  her  husband...  I  offer  my  portable  phone....  I  go 
back  to  my  car  to  get  my  telephone  and  she  takes  off. 
An  itinerant’s  worst  nightmare...  a  car  accident,  let 
alone  with  the  other  person  leaving  the  scene  of  the 
accident. 

Yes,  I  was  in  shock...  but  fortunately,  a  calm  head 
did  prevail  over  me  when  I  needed  it.  I  remember  a 
conversation  I  had  with  my  insurance  agent  to  do 
three  things  before  an  accident  occurs....  always 
have  a  pen  and  pad  at  your  disposal  in  the  car,  have  a 
list  of  things  you  need  to  do  if  you  get  into  an 
accident  and  have  a  list  of  emergency  telephone 
numbers. 

When  I  was  hit,  I  took  out  my  list  and  glanced  at  it 
very  quickly...  NUMBER  1,  take  down  the  licence 
number,  make  of  the  car  and  description  of  the 
person. ...before  you  do  anything  else.  I  got  out  of 
my  car  and  did  just  that...  I  am  glad...  as  I  stated 
before,  she  left  the  scene.  You  would  not 
think  this  could  happen  to  you...  however,  leaving 
the  scene  of  the  accident  happens  more  than  one 
realizes.  Contact  the  police  in  your  area  to  find  out 
the  percentage,  you  will  be  shocked! 

I  have  to  admit,  there  was  not  much  damage  to  my 
car  on  the  outside,  but  since  I  was  hit  from  behind 
and  my  neck  and  head  did  go  forward,  I  thought  I 
had  better  report  it  to  the  police.  I  am  so  glad  I  did! 
There  was  damage  underneath  my  bumper  which 
could  not  been  seen  until  after  the  bumper  was  taken 
off  the  car.  Then  the  next  day  my  neck  and  back 


skin. 

5)  That  old  feeling  of  satisfaction  for  “a  job  well 
done”  had  been  eluding  you. 

If  you  can  relate  to  these  symptoms  then  you  were 
probably  having  a  caseload  attack.  The  result  is 
often  poor  service  to  students,  a  pervasive  sense  of 
frustration  by  VI  professionals  and  unfortunately,  a 
deteriorating  reputation  for  the  VI  program.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  issue  of  equitable  caseloads  is 
the  single  most  troublesome  one  to  our 
membership,  as  voted  upon  by  you  all  last  year. 
Division  16  is  committed  to  making  efforts  to 
address  this  issue.  In  this  issue  of  the 
NewsJoumal,  we  will  report  on  those  efforts  and 
offer  some  suggestions  which  we  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  you. 

became  stiff.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  accident  I 
had  less  than  5%  head  movement  and  my  back 
was  in  spasms.  The  cost,  four  months  off  work 
with  therapy  every  day  and  a  major  change  to  my 
family  life.  All  this  was  from  a  so  called  small 
accident. 

A  few  suggestions  in  case  you  are  in  an  accident: 

1)  Remain  calm. 

2)  Keep  a  “To  Do”  list  available. 

3)  Keep  a  list  of  telephone  numbers  of  people  you 
have  to  contact. 

4)  Make  sure  your  car  insurance  is  up  to  date  (Do 
you  require  business  insurance  since  you  drive 
your  car  for  work?) 

5)  Check  and  update  any  disability  insurance  you 
have  (Make  sure  you  are  covered  for  both  short 
and  long  term  disabilities). 

6)  Make  sure  you  are  fit  and  you  have  good 
posture  (This  helps  to  decrease  damage  to  the 
body  as  well  as  increasing  recovery  time.) 

Oh  yes,  the  person  who  hit  me  turned  herself  in 
and  she  was  charged  with  a  variety  of  offences. 
Due  to  the  accident,  the  winter  issue  of  The 
Driving  Force  had  to  be  omitted.  I  apologize. 
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Meet  the  millennium  with  a  new 
notetaker  from  Blazie  Engineering.  The 
Series  2000  enhanced  feature  system  is 
now  standard  on  all  Braille  kn  Speak, 
Braille  Lite  18  and  Type  ‘n  Speak 
personal  data  assistants.  More  features 
means  you  can  do  more! 

Use  one  of  our  talking  notetakers  to  enter, 
process  and  store  data,  keep  an  electronic  address  book,  translate 
Braille  into  print,  output  files  in  print  or  Braille,  and  get  information  like  time, 
date  and  daily  appointments. 

Long-lasting  batteries  and  dual  language  capabilities  can  make  work  easier. 
And,  you  get  768k  ram  along  with  2  megs  flash  memory.  You  could  store  over 
2,700  pages  of  Braille. 

With  a  modem,  you've  got  access  to  the  Internet.  With  external  software,  you 
can  accomplish  more  specialized  tasks.  The  possibilities  are  up  to  you! 

Get  the  full  details  on  Series  2000 
notetakers  in  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free; 
call  to  request  your  copy  today. 


BLAZIE  ENGINEERING 

105  E.  Jarrettsville  Rd. 

Forest  Hill,  MD  21050 


Blazie  Engineering 


Type  n  Speak 


la 


Phone  410-893-9333  •  Fax  410-836-5040  •  Internet  http://www.blazie.com/ 
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COLUMNS  (from  page  1) 
until  we  obtain  what  you  want. 

The  first  column  will  be  called  Defining  Our 
Role.  We  are  looking  for  articles  that  help  us 
define  the  role  of  itinerant  resource  teachers. 
Articles  can  deal  with  issues  we  face  such  as  case 
load  size,  continued  education  and  braille  skills. 
Writers  can  also  look  at  communications  issues 
between  professionals,  problem  solving, 
communication  skills  etc.  Writers  can  submit  any 
article  for  this  column  that  helps  us  better  define 
our  role  as  professionals.  In  this  issue,  the 
column  will  look  at  case  load  size. 

The  second  new  column  will  be  called  Braille 
On!  This  column  will  be  broken  down  into  two 
sections.  The  first  section  will  discuss  how  to 
teach  braille.  Topics  will  look  at  pre-braille 
skills,  teaching  grade  one  and/or  grade  two  braille 
nemeth,  etc.  The  second  section  of  this  column 
will  give  lessons  in  braille  for  each  of  us  to 
practice  our  skills  and  will  also  talk  about 
changes  to  the  braille  code.  This  column  will  be 
written  by  a  particular  author.  In  this  issue,  we 
will  demonstrate  what  a  braille  lesson  would  look 
like. 

Queries  &  Responses  is  being  brought  back.  This 
column  will  look  at  issues  that  are  being  debated 
within  our  field.  A  question  will  be  developed  for 
each  NewsJoumal  which  will  be  sent  over  the 
internet  to  various  newsgroups  that  are  related  to 
our  field.  Questions  presently  being  looked  at 
will  deal  with,  “low  vision  and  distancing”,  “the 
viability  of  braille  today,”  etc.  These  questions 
will  be  set  up  to  stir  debate.  Selected  responses 
from  each  perspective  will  be  printed  along  with 
the  question.  The  idea  behind  this  column  is  to 
get  people  to  think  about  the  issue  and  provoke 
conversation  with  colleagues. 

For  many  months  The  Driving  Force  has  been 
seeking  a  cartoonist  to  develop  some  original 


ideas  for  the  NewsJoumal.  So  far  we  have  had  no 
responses.  Therefore,  we  would  like  you  to  send  in 
cartoons  that  you  have  collected  pertaining  to  vision. 
With  the  assistance  of  our  scanner,  we  would  like  to 
scan  the  cartoons  into  the  publication.  If  you  have  a 
cartoon  that  has  previously  been  published,  you  would 
have  to  send  the  date,  the  creator  and  the  source  of  the 
information. 

Tricks  of  the  Trade  and  Best  Practice  will  now  be  two 
distinct  columns.  Over  the  last  number  of  issues  of  The 
Driving  Force  we  have  been  experimenting  with  both 
columns  and  have  tried  to  define  what  they  are.  As  the 
articles  came  in  for  each  column,  each  one  took  on  a  life 
of  its  own.  Tricks  of  the  Trade  will  be  about  short  cuts 
that  make  our  job  easier.. .ie.  “Get  to  know  secretaries 
and  custodians”,  “  Use  stick-its  for  book  marks  in 
braille  books”,  etc.  Best  Practices  will  focus  on  ideas 
that  will  assist  us  in  educating  the  students  we  work 
with.  An  example  was  Chrissy  Cowan’s  “In  the  Know.” 
an  article  about  getting  5th  graders  running  their  own 
information  meeting  with  their  teachers  and  appropriate 
staff.  The  division  is  quite  simple,  one  column  will 
deal  with  ideas  which  focus  on  our  jobs  and  the  other 
will  focus  on  the  students. 

Due  to  lack  of  response,  Under  the  Hood  will  be 
discontinued  as  of  this  issue.  Articles  that  will  remain 
in  future  issues  are:  The  View  From  The  Driver’s  Seat, 
From  The  Editor,  The  Doctor  Is  In  and  Turn  On  With 
Technology.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  changes  in  The 
Driving  Force.  It  is  believed  that  the  changes  will  help 
define  the  articles  more  clearly,  thereby  enticing  more 
people  to  contribute  and  making  it  easier  for  readers  to 
locate  specific  articles  for  references. 

Times  they  are  a  changing.... and  so  is  our  NewsJoumal! 
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LARGE  PRINT 


B  LRS  books  are  NOT  LARGE,  about  9”  x  1 1”  when 
closed  and  are  easily  handled  by  students  of  all  ages! 

■  When  the  book  is  opened,  our  patented  format  allows 
the  user  to  read  the  entire  enlarged  page  without 
fold-outs! 

■  LRS  books  are  made-to-order  with  the  CORRECT 
TYPE  SIZE  for  each  reader’s  visual  needs! 

■  If  your  selection  is  not  listed  in  our  latest  catalog  of 
over  8,000  titles,  just  send  us  a  copy  of  the  regular 
edition  book! 

■  Personal  attention  to  each  individual  order  guarantees 
the  book  “fits”  the  student!  At  LRS ,  we  believe  “ the 
book  should  fit  the  student,  not  the  student  trying 

to  fit  the  book!" 


does  not  have  to  mean  lame  book! 


Call  us  toll-free:  1-800-255-5002 


LIBRARY  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE 

1977  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90011 


GUILDLINES  (from  page  1) 

minutes  of  travel  time  between  destinations.  Finally,  a  percentage  of  the  work  week  to  meet  other  duties 
involved  in  operating  a  program  for  vision  services  would  be  determined.  These  three  components 
combined  determine  caseload  management  as  illustrated  in  the  figure  below. 


The  following  steps  will  help  you: 

a)  determine  your  present  caseload; 

b)  check  whether  your  caseload  matches  your  designated  contract  hours; 

(Please  see  STEP  1 )  -page  6 
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BRAILLE  ON 

Review  for  to,  into  and  by . 

1 .  No  space  should  be  left  between  to,  into  and  by  and  the  word,  composition  sign,  or  symbol  which 
follows. 

2.  If  there  is  no  room  on  the  line  for  the  contraction  of  to,  into  and  by  and  the  word  or  first  syllable  of  the 
word,  then  the  word_to,  into,  and  by  should  be  written  out  on  the  line. 

3.  These  words  can  be  attached  before  composition  signs,  abbreviations  and  symbols,  but  may  not  be 
attached  before  punctuating  signs.  The  words  to,  into  and  by  may  be  contracted  after  opening 
quotation  marks,  opening  parentheses  and  brackets  or  a  dash. 

4.  Contractions  for  be,  his,  was,  in,  enough  are  NOT  to  be  used  when  the  words  they  represent  are  joined  to 
the  contractions  of  to,  into  and  by 

4.  If  the  words,  to,  into  and  by_  are  used  as  proper  names,  the  uncontracted  braille  is  used. 


Quick  test 

(put  into  grade  2  braille) 

1 .  “By  becoming” 

be  a  complete  failure. 

2.  By  “Burns” 

7.  He  was  addressed  by  “Hello,  you  old  son-of-a-gun!”  as  he 

3.  Into  enough  trouble 

entered  the  room. 

4.  60  by  35 

8.  On  to  his  right,  is  a  statue  of  the  man  who  built  this  empire. 

5.  By  this  evening  I  hope  to  complete  the  study. 

9.  TO  BE  SURE,  call  him  in  the  evening. 

6.  It  is  clear  (to  me,  anyway)  that  the  enterprise  will 

10.  This  young  spirited  man  lived  in  Bytown.  Answers  are  on  page  12. 

STEP  1  (from  page  5) 


Step  1 :  Begin  by  determining  the  individual  rating  for  each  child  who  is  identified  with  a  visual 
impairment  based  on  the  severity  of  needs  determiners  (Severity  Rating  Scale). 

Step  2:  Total  the  number  of  hours  of  direct  &  indirect  services  to  all  students. 

Step  3:  Add  to  this  number  the  total  travel  (minutes  not  miles). 

Step  4:  Then  consider  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  meet  related  professional  responsibilities 
such  as  those  listed  below*: 


-  parent  contact 

-  supervision  of  support  staff 

-  inservices  (prep./presentations  for 
staff,  community,  etc.) 

-  community  partnership 

-  consultation  with  staff  and  administrators 

-  other  district-assigned  duties 


-  referral  assessments 

-  writing  reports 

-  materials  preparation 

-  orders/materials  inventory 
management 

-  professional  development 

-  meetings  (general  ed.,  team, 
Vision  -  local,  regional,  state) 


*NOTE:  This  component  (step  4)  will  vary  to  some  extent  based  on  individual  programs. 
An  average  range  for  vision  service  providers  is  25%-  40%  of  the  week. 


(Please  see  STEP  5)  -  page  8 
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7512  DR  PHILLIPS  BLVD  #50-316  ORLANDO,  FL  32819  (407)  352-1200  FAX  (407)  352-5632 
Distributor  of  Vision  Materials,  Educational  Consulting  &  Assessment  Workshops 
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LEA 

SYMBOL 


LEA 
NUMBER 


CONTRAST  SENSITIVITY 

Why  can't  he  see  the  bus 
on  cloudy  days? 


DAMATO  30  POINT  CAMPIMETER 


#A2101 


z  vs 

I  ap«nt  my 
and  Uiaur* 

f  adlM  U** 

N  R  K  D 

V  0  C  Z  H 

-  S  Z  N  D  C 

•  V  K  C  N  R 

K  0  R  H  N 
*  z  K  O  V  o 

JZZZZ  .  •  m  v  o  *  k 

/.VU 

Ml 

—a 

i  '’S?  V’* 

VISUAL  FIELDS 

When  she  keeps  missing  the 
first  step  you'll  know  why. 


VISUAL  ACUIT  Y 

What  size  print  does  he  need 
to  read  a  bus  schedule? 
Test  distance  vision  at  3'! 


COLENBRANDER  LOW  VISION  CHART 


#A2529 


CONE  ADAPTATION  TEST 


#A2601 


oO 

PV-16 

QUANTITATIVE  COLOR  VISION  TEST 


CONE  ADAPTATION 

Why  does  she  bump  into  things  when 
coming  indoors  on  sunny  days? 

COLOR  VISION 

He  never  used  to  confuse 
blue  and  green  before! 

CONTACT  KATHLEEN  APPLEBY  FOR 
PRICES  4  CATALOG 
{407)352-1200  •  FAX  (407)352-5632 

visionassociates@luno.com 
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STEP  5  (from  page  6) 

Step  5  :  a)  Total  the  hours  of  the  three  components.  This  gives  you  your  total  hours  per  week. 

b)  Compare  this  with  your  contracted  hours  per  week.  These  two  numbers  should  match. 

-  If  they  do  not  match,  does  a  paraprofessional  or  other  support  staff  account  for  the 

difference? 

-  If  they  do  not  match  and  support  staff  does  not  account  for  the  difference,  the  caseload 

should  be  re-evaluated. 

SEVERITY  RATING  SCALE 
FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS 

Medical 

0  Normal  visual  acuity  with  full  visual  field,  no  significant  pathology 

1  Possible  progressive  disease,  but  one  eye  still  within  normal  limits;  mild  nystagmus;  bilateral  strabismus 
which  cannot  be  corrected;  pre/post  eye  surgery;  other  severe  temporary  eye  treatment,  such  as  patching; 
significant  bilateral  field  loss 

2  Students  with  multiple  impairments;  cortical  visual  impairment;  functionally  visually  impaired;  delayed 
visual  maturation 

3  Acuity  20/70  to  20/200  in  better  eye  after  correction;  a  visual  field  of  more  than  20  degrees 

4  Acuity  of  20/200  to  object  perception  in  better  eye  after  correction;  a  visual  field  of  20  degrees  or  less 

5  Object  perception  to  total  blindness;  a  visual  field  of  10  degrees  or  less 

Reading  Medium 

0  Regular  print  with  no  modification;  multi-impaired,  non  reader;  prereader 

1  Regular  print  with  magnification  in  addition  to  correction 

2  Regular  print  with  consistent  use  of  magnification  in  addition  to  correction  and/or  large  print 

3  Technology  for  low  vision;  tape 

4  Braille  or  pre-braille 

5  Technology  for  braille 

Compensatory  Skill  Needs/ Adaptive  or  Developmental  Training 

0  Needs  no  compensatory  skill  instruction 

1  Needs  compensatory  skill  instruction  in  handwriting,  fine  and  gross  motor  areas,  and/or  PE/recreational 
activities 

2  Needs  compensatory  skill  instruction  in  use  of  functional  vision,  sensory  awareness,  pre-vocational 
skills,  use  of  low  technology/adaptive  equipment,  and/or  orientation  to  specific  location 

3  Needs  compensatory  skill  instruction  in  concept  development,  use  of  basic  low  vision  devices, 
computer/typing,  map  reading,  geographical  concepts  and/or  science  concepts;  career  and  vocational 
training;  beginning  O&M  training 

4  (In  addition  to  #3)  Needs  compensatory  skill  instruction  in  tactual  development,  braille,  abacus,  slate 
and  stylus,  use  of  advanced  low  vision  devices,  daily  living  skills,  advanced  O&M  training;  vocational 

(Please  see  SUPPORT )  -  page  9 
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SUPPORT  (from  page  5) 


support 

5  Needs  advanced  travel  cane  skills;  advanced  math  and  science,  transition  between  levels  and  placements; 
college  preparation 

Environmental  Instructional  Adjustments 
0  Needs  no  adaptations  of  instructional  materials  or  presentations 

1  Needs  some  adapted  written  materials;  dark  copies;  special  seating;  some  magnification;  extra  lighting; 
materials  storage  area,  and/or  work  area  for  special  equipment 

2  Needs  occasional  use  of  tapes;  some  adaptation  of  maps/graphs;  frequent  magnification,  and/or  extra 
lighting;  requires  some  production  of  braille  materials 

3  Needs  individually  developed  multisensory  materials  and  adaptation;  adaptive  equipment  such  as 
switches  and  communication  boards 

4  Needs  tapes;  enlargement  or  adaptation  of  all  instructional  materials 

5  Needs  major  production  of  braille;  tactual  adaptation  of  instructional  materials;  requires  modified 
assignments,  procedures  and/or  curriculum 

Affective  and  Independence 


NOTE:  Severe  Emotional/Social/Behavioural  Needs  rely  on  partnerships  with  other  professionals  in 
conjunction  with  the  vision  service  provider.  The  following  reflects  the  responsibilities  of  the 
vision  service  provider. 


0 


Needs  no  assistance  in  completing  all  assignments;  involved  in  age  appropriate  activities  and  adult/peer 
interactions;  understands  and  positively  accepts  visual  impairment;  accesses  own  resources  (role 
models,  organizations,  etc.);  is  self  advocate;  multiple  impaired,  nonacademic;  pre-academic 
Needs  minimal  assistance  with  completing  assignments  and  ordering  materials  (other  than  CIMC); 
requires  encouragement  for  self  advocacy;  support  for  developing  friendships;  needs  help 
understanding  and  explaining  vision 

Needs  monitoring  to  complete  assignments  and  ordering  materials;  requires  assistance  coping  with 
visual  impairment;  difficulty  initiating  and  maintaining  friendships 

Needs  direct  intervention  for  completing  assignments  and  ordering  materials;  does  not  initiate  or 
maintain  friendships;  denies  visual  impairment  and/or  its  implications 

Rating  Scale  Guidelines 


0  -  4  No  Service 

5-9  Consult  Service  Only  (1/2  hour  per  month  —  1/2  hour  per  week) 
10-14  Light  Service  (1/2  hour  per  week  —  5  hours  per  week) 

15-19  Moderate  Service  (5  hours  per  week  —  20  hours  per  week) 

20  -  23  Heavy  Service  (more  than  20  hours  per  week) 


V 
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Looking  For  Writers 


The  Driving  Force’s  mandate  is  to  disseminate 
information  to  itinerant  teachers  of  the  blind  to 
assist  them  in  becoming  more  effective  teachers. 
Therefore,  the  publication  combines  a  wide  range 
of  articles  and  columns  which  deal  with  our  field. 
This  publication  has  become  so  successful  that  it  is 
being  fully  overhauled  and  expanded  to  include 
more  information.  More  pages  equals  more  articles 
and/or  columns  which  means  we  need  more  input 
from  our  readers. 

Division  16  has  well  over  500  members  which  gives 
us  a  base  of  incredible  resources.  I  am  asking  you 
to  submit  an  article  and  share  your  experiences  or 
research.  Although  you  may  think  that  what  you 
have  to  say  is  too  basic  or  so  obvious  that  everyone 
does  it,  this  may  be  furthest  from  the  truth.  At 
conferences,  it  is  amazing  the  exchanges  that  take 
place  on  procedures,  organization,  teaching 
strategies  etc.  All  too  often,  teachers  are  forced  to 
re-invent  the  wheel  or  are  not  up  on  the  latest 
information  about  the  field.  This  is  why  it  is 
imperative  for  each  of  us  to  share  our  knowledge  so 
that  we  can  assist  each  other. 

If  you  believe  you  have  a  good  idea  for  an  article  or 
column  but  believe  your  writing  skills  are  not 
strong,  the  editors  of  The  Driving  Force  will  assist 
you  in  making  your  article  more  effective. 

When  an  article  is  submitted,  it  is  reviewed  many 
times  before  it  is  published  to  capture  grammar  and 
spelling  errors.  If  areas  are  not  clear  or  there  are 
numerous  changes  required,  you  are  either 
contacted  to  confirm  changes  or  the  article  is  sent 
back  for  revisions.  There  have  been  occasions 
where  articles  have  been  reviewed  three  to  four 
times  and  the  end  product  is  really  good. 

Time  also  plays  a  major  factor  when  people  want  to 
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System 


Los' 
Olvidados,  Ltd 


TACK-TILES*  Braille  System  is  manufactured  and 
distributed  exclusively  by: 

LOS  OLVIDADOS,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  475 

Plaistow,  New  Hampshire  03865-0475 

(800)  TACK-TILE  (822-584S)  Fax  (603)  382-1748 

On  the  internet  at 
http://www.tack-tiles.com 


contribute.  As  itinerants,  we  are  busy  people.  All 
we  are  asking  for  is  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  of  your 
time  once  a  year.  If  each  of  us  did  this,  NewsJournal 
would  be  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  research. 

The  Driving  Force  is  a  life  line  to  many  of  our 
colleagues  for  ideas.  The  executive  of  Division  16 
believes  this  and  has  demonstrated  its  support  by 
purchasing  new  equipment  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Newsjoumal  and  by  expanding  the  number  of 
pages.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  back  Division  16 
with  your  expertise  and  knowledge. 
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PROMOTING  ACCEPTANCE  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES 

FROM  TOLERANCE  TO  INCLUSION 


Author:  P.  Ann  MacCuspie,  Ph.D. 

Publisher:  Atlantic  Provinces  Special  Education  Authority 

Written  for  parents  and  educators  of  children  who  are  visually  impaired,  this  book  offers  practical  suggestions  for 
promoting  the  development  of  friendships  and  positive  peer  acceptance  of  children.  Factors  relevant  to  the  social 
development  and  interaction  of  children  with  visual  impairments  are  presented.  Although  written  in  response  to 
research  involving  children  with  visual  impairments,  the  multiple  factors  common  to  all  children  with  disabilities  are 
clearly  presented.  This  book  provides  an  insightful  look  at  the  array  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  social  settings  like 
public  school  classrooms  and  playgrounds.  The  book  includes  specific  suggestions  for  classroom  teachers,  special 
educators,  administrators,  and  parents.  Lists  of  resources  used  in  designing  programs  to  promote  social  acceptance  are 
included  in  the  appendices. 

Send  Orders  To: 

Atlantic  Provinces  Special  Education  Authority 
Attention:  BOOK  ORDERS 
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B3H  1S6 
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(Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.) 


Looking  For  A  Cartoonist?? 


The  Human  Eye: 


Possibly!  The  Driving  Force  is  still  looking 
for  a  principle  cartoonist  to  create  original 
pieces  of  art.  In  the  meantime,  through  the 
assistance  of  technology,  we  can  scan  in 
cartoons  that  would  bring  a  sense  of  humour 
to  the  publication.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
many  itinerants  have  compiled  a  vast  wealth 
of  these  “eye”  balling  treasures.  If  you  would 
like  to  share  your  treasures  with  others, 
please  submit  your  cartoons  to  the  editor. 
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Legend 

1 .  (  )  word  or  letter  to  be  contracted. 

2 .  words  j  oined  together 

Answers  From  page  6. 

1 .  “(By)  (be)com(ing)” 

2.  By  “Bums” 

3.  (Into)  (en)(ou)(gh)  tr(ou)(ble) 

4.  60  (by)  35 

5.  (By)  (this)  ev(en)(ing)  I  hope  (to)  (com)plete  (the)  (st)udy. 

6.  (It)  is  cle(ar)  ((to)  me,  anyway  (that)  (the)  (en)t(er)prise  (will)  (be)  a  (com)plete  failure. 

7.  He  (was)  a(dd)ress(ed)  by  “Hello,  (you)  old  son-(of)-a-gun!”  (as)  he  (en)t(er)(ed)  (the)  room. 

8.  On  (to)  his  (right),  is  a  (st)atue  (of)  (the)  man  (who)  built  (this)  empire. 

9.  (TO)  BE  SURE,  call  (him)  (in)  (the)  ev(en)(ing). 

10.  (This)  (young)  (spirit)(ed)  man  lived  (in)  Byt(ow)n. 
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Best  Practice:  The  Power  of  Person  Centred  Planning 


by  Chrissy  Cowan 


After  20  years  of  teaching  I  thought  I  had 
experienced  “it  all”,  but  in  December  of 
1 995, 1  was  met  with  a  challenge  that  could 
have  been  discouraging  had  it  not  been 
for  the  suggestion  by  a  colleague  from 
another  field  of  expertise.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  helped  me,  my  student,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  way  I  would  never  dreamt  possible. 

Jacob  (not  his  real  name)  appeared  at  a 
residential  psychiatric  facility  at  the  age  of 


17,  as  the  result  of  traumatic  brain  injury 
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with  severe  visual  impairment  and  self 
abusive  behaviours.  Jacob’s  accident 
had  happened  two  years  prior  to  our 
meeting  in  December.  During  the  two 
years  he  had  lived  with  relatives  and  at¬ 
tended  the  local  high  school  in  a  very  iso¬ 
lated  community  with  few  vision  services. 
He  also  had  been  turned  away  from  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  and  visually  im¬ 
paired  who  felt  ill-equipped  to  handle  his 
emotional  needs.  Jacob  lived  in  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  hospital  and  finally  at  the  resi¬ 
dential  facility  for  severely  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  adolescents  and  teenagers.  His 
emotional  state  combined  with  his  trau¬ 
matic  brain  injury  (very  poor  memory  and 
organization)  and  visual  impairment  were 
overwhelming  to  me.  Furthermore,  most 
of  my  career  had  been  spent  with  elemen¬ 
tary-aged  students.  However,  Jacob  was 
turning  eighteen  in  two  months  and  had 
the  words  "I  NEED  A  TRANSITION 
PLAN”  written  all  over  his  forehead.  Af¬ 
ter  working  with  him  for  about  a  month 
and  getting  nowhere,  I  asked  a  co-worker 
of  mine,  Kathy  Reed,  to  observe  a  braille 
lesson.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  Kathy 
asked  Jacob  what  he  was  going  to  do 
when  he  graduated.  As  you  can  surmise, 
Jacob  had  no  realistic  plans  and  was 
scared  to  death  about  what  awaited  him 
“out  there”.  Kathy  suggested  a  process 
called  “Person  Centred  Planning",  which 
we  began  the  next  month. 

Person  Centred  Planning  for  Jacob 
started  by  asking  him  to  relate  his 
strengths,  weaknesses,  dreams,  night¬ 
mares,  and  human  supports.  This  was 
not  an  easy  meeting;  tempers  flared  and 

(Please  see  Point)  Page4 


The  View  From  the 

Driver's  Seat 

. 

by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

It  is  the  New  Year.... you  know  what  that 
means?  Texas  is  hotter  than  everywhere 
else,  but  we  Texans  are  inclined  to  com¬ 
plain  about  it  more,  'cause  most  every¬ 
body  else  is  getting  that  lovely  winter 
snow!  So  if  you  have  to  have  dealings 
with  any  southern  types,  that  might  ex¬ 
plain  why  we  are  grumpy  and  jumpy. 

The  New  Year  also  means  BACK  TO 
WORK.  As  the  Chairperson  of  Division 
16,  Itinerant  Personnel,  I  say  “Welcome 
Back  and  Happy  New  Year!”  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time  of  year  is:  “How  did  YOUR 
school  year  start  out?”  At  least  that  is 
what  I  hear  among  the  Vision  Itinerant 
teachers  I  encounter  on  my  travels  around 
the  state.  It  seems  there  are  only  two 

ways  to  start . you  know:  good  :)  or 

bad:(.  I  hope  yours  started  out  Great,  but 
even  if  it  did  not,  you  will  find  some  hints 
elsewhere  in  the  NewsJoumal  on  just  how 
to  turn  that  around. 

So,  what  else  is  new?  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  your  erstwhile  Chair-Elect  has 
hustled  up  a  serious  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  that  has  been  hard  at  work  reviewing 
the  offerings  from  Division  16  at  the  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlanta  this  summer.  Those  of 
you  who  know  Jana  Almquist,  lead 
teacher  of  the  Bluebonnet  Vision  Itiner¬ 
ant  Co-op  in  Weatherford  Texas  and  our 
Chair-elect,  know  that  anything  she  does 
is  done  WELL.  She  fielded  a  committee 
from  members  who  volunteered  in  St. 
Louis  and  set  them  working  their  way 
through  the  numerous  exciting  submis¬ 
sions.  The  program  will  be  finalized  soon 
and  Jana  guarantees  that  there  will  be 

(Please  see  Plenty)  Page  2 
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From  the  Editor 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 


A  number  of  months  ago  I  had  a  colleague 
who  was  one  of  my  mentors,  pass  away. 
It  was  disheartening  to  lose  a  friend  and  a 
teacher.  This  individual  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  although  I  never  said  it  to  her  directly, 
which  was  a  loss  to  both  of  us.  When  I 
had  time  with  my  friend  (colleague)  I  was 
all  ears.  She  was  the  icon  of  what  I  have 
chosen  as  a  profession. 

Her  views  were  strong,  although  at  times 
she  confessed  she  doubted  some,  but 
continued  to  search  to  secure  the  answers. 
My  colleague  fought  for  her  students  to 
get  the  best  our  service  had  to  offer.  Al¬ 
though  at  times  she  was  in  the  minority  in 
her  perceptions,  her  convictions  drove  her 
forward  until  she  obtained  what  she  could. 
If  she  could  not  get  exactly  what  she 
wanted,  compromise  was  far  better  than 
not  having  anything  at  all. 

Her  skill  at  communicating  was  superior. 
Her  soft  spoken  voice  was  a  front  to  the 
objective,  logical  argument  she  could  put 
forth.  Situations  that  were  political  were 
unobtrusively  dealt  with.  Her  organiza¬ 
tion  skills  kept  her  on  top  of  the  every  day 
situations  and  made  them  appear  effort¬ 
less  (although  she  could  never  locate  her 
glasses). 

But  her  true  skill  was  with  the  students. 
Her  radiant  smile  and  her  joie  de  vivre 
pushed  her  students  forward.  My  friend 
instilled  respect  and  independence  upon 
her  students.  She  was  a  skilled  teacher 
who  could  bring  the  best  out  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  ages.  She  was  open,  tactful, 
and  always  willing  to  share  her  knowledge 
and  experience  with  others.  New  ideas 
were  tools  to  benefit  her  and  the  students 
she  worked  with.  Through  her  zest  of 
learning,  she  challenged  her  colleague 
with  her  ideas. 

In  our  field  we  so  often  admire  and  cher¬ 
ish  those  who  publish  and  or  speak  the 


most,  but  forget  to  praise  and  honour 
those  who  represent  the  itinerant’s  itiner¬ 
ant.  It  is  to  this  colleague  and  others  like 
her  to  whom  I  dedicate  this  issue.  Without 
individuals  like  this,  we  as  professionals 
cannot  grow  as  quickly  and  become  bet¬ 
ter  assets  to  the  students  for  whom  we 
work. 

I  will  mourn  the  loss  of  my  friend,  but  upon 
her  death  she  still  has  taught  me  one  more 
lesson:  to  cherish  those  who  teach  you  and 
to  acknowledge  them  for  it.  Dear  Rita,  I 
thank  you! 


PLENTY  (from  page  1) 
plenty  of  challenging  sessions  from  which 
to  choose.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  your 
campaign  to  attend  the  Atlanta  confer¬ 
ence! 

Aside  from  the  many  opportunities  to  fur¬ 
ther  one’s  knowledge,  the  international 
conference  means  it  is  time  for  elections. 
Yes,  it  may  be  YOUR  turn  to  serve  Divi¬ 
sion  16  as  an  officer.  Elective  positions 
are  for  two  years  and  include:  Chair-Elect 
(to  become  Chairperson  after  two  years) 

and  Secretary/T reasurer1 .  If  you  think  you 
would  like  to  serve,  or  can  charm  one  of 
your  colleagues  into  thinking  they  would 
like  to,  please  send  in  a  nomination  letter. 
This  letter  should  include  the  following: 
a)  the  name  of  the  candidate,  b)  the  can¬ 
didate’s  professional  background  and  ex¬ 
perience,  c)  the  candidate’s  qualifications 
for  the  office  they  are  being  nominated  for, 
d)  a  letter  of  acceptance  from  the  candi¬ 
date  and  e)  a  suitable  photograph  to  be 
published.  Nominations  must  be  in  by 
March  1, 1998.  All  nominations  are  to  be 
sent  to  Kevin  Kassirer,  c\o  The  Driving 
Force  (Nominations),  68  Lipton  Crescent, 
Whitby,  Ontario,  L1R1W9. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  wish  everyone 
a  happy  and  successful  New  Year. 

| 1  Position  descriptions  are  on  page  4. 


Turn  On  With  Technology! 


To  Open  A  file. 


1 .  a)  Move  your  mouse  to  the  word  File  on 
the  menu  bar.  b)  Click  left  button  of  the 
mouse,  c)  While  keeping  your  finger 
on  the  button  drag  the  pointer  to  the 
word  “Open”,  d)  Remove  your  finger 
from  the  left  button. 

2.  a)  While  pressing  the  Alt  key,  hit  the 
letter  “F"  for  file  menu,  b)  Press  the 
down  arrow  once,  c)  Hit  the  “Enter 
Button” 

3.  While  pressing  the  Control  key,  press 
the  letter  “O”  to  open  a  file. 

Three  ways  to  open  a  file!  WOW!  Al¬ 
though  it  may  impress  your  student  to  do 
all  three  options  during  a  lesson,  when 
your  student  is  just  beginning  to  learn,  it 
can  spell  disaster.  A  student  requires  con¬ 
sistency.  . .  especially  if  you  want  a  student 
to  learn  the  software  effectively.  By  effec¬ 
tively,  I  mean  that  a  student  knows  how  to 
do  a  series  of  operations  confidently  and 
is  able  to  problem  solve  when  a  problem 
occurs.  It  is  very  easy  to  bring  in  short 
cuts,  use  jargon,  or  just  become  lazy  in 
how  we  present  information  when  we  are 
teaching  technology.  When  we  become 
a  trainer  of  technology,  we  must  mentally 
be  aware  of  the  vocabulary  and/or  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  complete  a  task  to 
build  consistency.  It  sounds  easy.. ..but  it 
is  a  challenge.  It  is  work  to  be  a  trainer, 
but  when  done  properly  the  student  learns 
the  programs  quicker  and  better! 

Have  you  visited  the  new  AER  web  site 
(www.aerbvi.org)?  It  looks  good!  Right 
now  it  is  a  good  reference  tool  for  what  is 
happening  around  AER  and  contacting  key 
AER  members.  The  organization  of  the 
WEB  site  gives  it  a  lot  of  protential  for  be¬ 
ing  a  vital  tool  to  its  members  in  regards 
to  sharing  and  locating  of  vital  information 
in  the  field.  Well  done  AER!! 
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Meet  the  millennium  with  a  new 
notetaker  from  Blazie  Engineering.  The 
Series  2000  enhanced  feature  system  is 
now  standard  on  all  Braille  ‘n  Speak, 
Braille  Lite  18  and  Type  ‘n  Speak 
personal  data  assistants.  More  features 
means  you  can  do  more! 

Use  one  of  our  talking  notetakers  to  enter, 
process  and  store  data,  keep  an  electronic  address  book,  translate 
Braille  into  print,  output  files  in  print  or  Braille,  and  get  information  like  time, 
date  and  daily  appointments. 

Long-lasting  batteries  and  dual  language  capabilities  can  make  work  easier. 
And,  you  get  768k  ram  along  with  2  megs  flash  memory.  You  could  store  over 
2,700  pages  of  Braille. 

With  a  modem,  you’ve  got  access  to  the  Internet.  With  external  software,  you 
can  accomplish  more  specialized  tasks.  The  possibilities  are  up  to  you! 

Get  the  full  details  on  Series  2000 
notetakers  in  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free; 
call  to  request  your  copy  today. 


BLAZIE  ENGINEERING 

105  E.  Jarrettsville  Rd. 

Forest  Hill,  MD  21050 


Blazie  Engineering 


Type  n  Speak 


Phone  410-893-9333  •  Fax  410-836-5040  •  Internet  http://www.blazie.com/ 
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POINT  (from  page  1 ) 

tears  were  shed.  But  we  muddled  through  to  the  point  where  we  now  meet  once  a 
month  in  a  meeting  room  at  a  pizza  parlour  and  all  look  forward  to  getting  together. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  meeting  was  to  help  Jacob  prioritise  some  life  goals.  We  then 
did  whatever  was  necessary  to  assist  him  in  pursuing  these  goals.  For  example, 
Jacob’s  goals  were  to  attend  college  and  live  independently.  Sounds  simple  enough, 
but  remember  Jacob  had  missed  two  years  of  school  and  had  no  compensatory  skills 
for  the  brain  injury  or  the  visual  impairment.  Furthermore,  he  was  living  in  a  residential 
facility  where  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  use  the  rest  room  independently.  At  each 
meeting  we  decided  on  the  small  steps  needed  to  achieve  the  larger  goals.  These 
steps  are  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  taped  to  the  wall  for  all  to  read  in  the  format 
of  an  Action  Plan  with  three  columns  stating  "what”,  “who”  and  “by  when”.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Jacob  needed  techniques  to  access  media  and  he  wanted  to  spend  some  time  in 
a  rehabilitation  facility.  The  Action  Plan  stated: 


WHAT 

WHO 

BY  WHEN 

1. 

Increase  braille  instruction 

Chrissy 

01/23/96 

2. 

Begin  modified  laptop  instruction 

Debra 

01/29/96 

3. 

Tour  Criss  Cole  Rehabilitation  Centre 

Diane 

02/05/96 

4. 

Contact  Child  Protective  Services  for 

Carla 

01/29/96 

possible  foster  placement 


As  you  can  see,  some  of  these  “Tasks”  are  within  the  realm  that  is  typical  of  school,  but 
some  are  not.  In  fact,  since  Jacob’s  living  arrangements  have  become  the  most  press¬ 
ing,  we  have  placed  a  lot  of  energy  in  this  at  the  beginning.  Kathy  facilitates  each 
meeting  by  placing  a  poster  of  the  Action  Plan  from  the  previous  meeting  on  the  wall 
and  each  person  relates  information  to  the  group.  The  process  then  repeats  itself  with 
a  new  Action  Plan  drawn  up.  I  have  assumed  the  responsibility  fortyping  up  the  mas¬ 
ter  Action  Plan  and  sending  copies  the  next  day  to  every  member  so  that  we  are  all 
operating  from  the  same  notes. 

So  where  does  the  “power”  come  in?  Well,  since  we  began  the  process,  Jacob  has 
not  had  an  incident  of  self-abuse.  He  has  worked  his  way  through  the  “system”  to 
achieve  the  status  he  needed  for  foster  placement.  He  has  learned  two  thirds  of  the 
braille  code  in  addition  to  the  laptop  and  Type’n  Speak.  But  more  importantly,  Jacob 
has  started  to  be  the  main  source  of  information  at  his  own  Person  Centred  Planning 
meetings.  In  addition,  his  family  feels  encouraged  for  the  first  time  since  his  accident 
and  a  very  caring  member  of  Jacob’s  community  is  quickly  learning  the  process  so 
that  he  can  continue  the  meetings  with  Jacob.  In  short,  Jacob  now  has  a  plan,  knows 
how  to  work  toward  his  goals,  is  becoming  adept  at  utilizing  the  various  agencies 
established  to  assist  him,  and  knows  he  has  a  network  of  people  to  accompany  him 
through  these  difficult  transitions.  Looking  back,  I’m  so  grateful  for  Kathy  Reed’s  first 
question,  “Jacob,  what  is  your  plan?”  That  simple  question  headed  us  all  down  the 
right  path. 

If  you  are  interested  in  starting  a  Person  Centred  Planning  process  (also  called  Per¬ 
sonal  Futures  Planning),  a  good  resource  to  start  with  is  PATH:  A  Workbook  for  Plan¬ 
ning  Positive  Possible  Futures.  Written  by  Marsha  Forest,  John  O’Brien,  and  Jack 
Pearpoint.  Printed  by  Inclusion  Press.  You  can  find  out  about  ordering  it  by  contacting 
Marsha  Forest  or  Jack  Pearpoint  at  the  Centre  for  Integrated  Education  and  Commu¬ 
nity,  24  Thome  Crescent,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M6H  2S5,  (416)  658-5363  or  FAX 
658-5067. 


Officers’  Positions 
and  Responsibilities 


ELECTED  POSITIONS 

Chair-Elect 

The  Chair-Elect  presides  on  the  Division 
Executive  Committee  and  serves  on  the 
AER  Council  of  Division  Chairpersons. 
The  position  chairs  both  the  Division  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  and  the  Division  Profes¬ 
sional  Issues  Committee.  The  Chair- 
Elect  becomes  acting  Chair  if  the  Chair 
is  absent  during  Division  meetings.  This 
position  progresses  into  the  Chair  then 
Past-Chair. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
The  Divisional  Secretary-Treasurer 
records  and  prepares  the  minutes  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Divisional  NewsJournal. 
The  Secretary-Treasurer  submits  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  Division  Chair  bi-yearly  and 
presents  a  summary  to  the  Division  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  international  confer¬ 
ence.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  also  com¬ 
municates  the  account  status  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  to  the  AER  Central  Office  and 
is  part  of  the  Division  Executive. 

NON-ELECTED  POSITIONS 

Chair 

The  Chair  appoints  all  committee  chairs 
and  serves  as  an  ex-officio  member  to 
all  committees.  The  Chair  also  appoints 
all  standing  and  special  committees.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Chair  ensures  that  the  Di¬ 
vision  NewsJournal  is  published  on  a 
regular  basis  and  provides  reports  on  Di¬ 
vision  16  happenings  to  appropriate  pub¬ 
lication.  The  Chair  develops  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  Division  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  provides  Division  leadership  be¬ 
tween  international  conferences.  Finally, 
the  Chair  presides  at  all  Division  16  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  and  serves  on  the  AER 
Council  of  Division  Chairpersons. 

Past  Chair 

The  Past  Chair  sits  on  the  Division 
Awards  Committee,  Division  Executive 
Committee  and  the  AER  Council  of  Divi¬ 
sion  Chairs. 
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The  Doctor  Is  In 


Over  the  past  two  years,  Dr.  Fraser  wrote  the 
wonderful  “The  Doctor  Is  In”  column.  Due  to 
her  busy  schedule,  she  has  had  to  relinquish 
her  role  with  The  Driving  Force.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Dr.  Fraser  on  behalf  of  Division  16  for 
the  contribution  she  has  made  over  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Her  column 
gave  unlimited  “insights”  into  un¬ 
derstanding  the  eye. 

Due  to  this  vacancy. The 
Driving  Force  is  now  looking 
for  a  new  doctor  to  take  over 
this  column.  If  you  know  of 
an  ophthalmologist  that 
might  be  interested  in  writing 
this  column,  please  contact 
the  editor. 

Septo-Qptic  Dysplasia  /  De  Morsier 

Syndrome 

by  Jean  Robinson,  Family  Support 
Specialist,  TSBVI  Outreach 
(Adapted  from:  See/Hear.  Fall  1997 
Volume  2,  Number  4  p.  16) 

Septo-optic  dsyplasia  (SOD)  is  a  birth  de¬ 
fect  characterized  by  a  malformed  optic 
disk  and  nerve,  pituitary  deficiencies  and 
often  the  absence  of  the  septum 
pellucidun  which  separates  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
abnormalities,  visual  impairment  and  in¬ 
adequate  growth  hormones  may  occur. 

With  this  syndrome,  the  optic  nerve  is  too 
small  in  diameter  for  light  to  get  back  to 
the  brain  and,  without  light,  vision  does  not 
develop.  Currently,  there  is  no  way  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  optical  nerve  problem  as  it  is  part 
of  the  brain.  It  will  take  a  medical  break¬ 
through  to  help  those  with  optic  nerve 
blindness  to  see. 

The  extent  of  pituitary  hormone  in¬ 
volvement  varies  from  growth  hormone 
deficiency  to  panhypopituitarism.  Associ¬ 
ated  hormonal  problems  can  include 
hypoglycemia  and  diabetes  insipidus 
along  with  insufficient  prolactin,  adreno¬ 
corticotropic  (ACTH),  and  thyrotropin. 


The  Driving  Force 


These  problems  are  treated  with  hormone 
replacement  therapy. 

Symptoms  are  present  at  birth  and  prima¬ 
rily  include  decreased  or  no  vision.  Invol¬ 
untary  movement  of  the  eyeballs  (nystag¬ 
mus),  variable  pupil  dilation  and  deviation 
of  the  eyes,  also  may  occur.  Some  have 
prolonged  yellow  skin  discolouration 
(Jaundice)  at  birth.  A  child  that  falls  off 
the  growth  chart  will  alert  professionals  of 
a  possible  growth  hormone  deficiency. 
Some  with  SOD  have  mental  retardation 
or  learning  disabilities. 

The  cause  of  SOD  is  not  known.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  is  a  hereditary  disor¬ 
der.  It  is  a  rare  disorder  that  affects  males 
and  females  in  equal  numbers.  Currently, 
it  is  thought  that  SOD  is  a  more  involved 
level  of  Optic  Nerve  Hypoplasia.  SOD  is 
often  referred  to  as  De  Morsier  Disease 
or  Dwarfism-Septo-Optic-Dysplasia. 


From  The  Web 


From:  CORNAL@ctrvax.Vanderbilt.Edu 
(Anne  Corn) 

Subject:  Visual  Performance  Scales 
Dear  Friends, 

!  don’t  know  if  you  are  aware  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Gus  Colenbrander,  M.D.  to 
update  terminology,  classifications  of  low 
vision,  and  visual  performance  scales. 
This  committee  was  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
addition  there  is  a  revision  of  the  World 
Health  Organization’s  International  Clas¬ 
sification  of  Impairments,  Disabilities,  and 
Handicaps  in  progress;  Dr.  Colenbrander 
is  trying  to  coordinate  both  efforts. 

I  think  this  is  of  extreme  importance.  This 
is  our  opportunity  to  have  input  into  chang- 

(Please  see  Some)  Page  12 
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Defining  Our  Role: 
Another  View 


by  P.  Anne  MacCuspie,  Ph  D. 

Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  MacCuspie  responded  to  Nancy 
Toelle’s  article  “An  Introduction  to  Caseload  Man¬ 
agement  Guidelines”  with  a  letter  to  Nancy.  The 
letter  included  another  formula  for  figuring  out  serv¬ 
ice  hours.  Since  there  has  been  a  large  response 
to  Nancy’s  article,  I  thought  this  information  was 
critical  to  get  out.  I  thank  both  Ann  and  Nancy  for 
allowing  me  to  share  this  portion  of  their  corre¬ 
spondence. 


APSEA  Guidelines  for  Determining 
Caseload  Size  for  Teachers  of  the 
Visually  Impaired 

Introduction 

Children  and  youth  with  visual  impair¬ 
ments  served  by  APSEA  are  an  extremely 
heterogeneous  group.  They  vary  in  age 
(birth  to  21  years),  degree  of  vision  loss, 
grade  placement,  cognitive  ability,  pres¬ 
ence  of  additional  disabilities,  degree  of 
independence  and  motivation,  etc.  Itin¬ 
erant  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired 
working  with  these  students  must  develop 
schedules  to  accommodate  an  array  of 
responsibilities  such  as  direct  instruction 
of  compensatory  skills,  adaptation  of 
materials,  assessment,  programming 
planning,  consultation  with  parents  and 
teachers,  ordering  and  distributing 
adapted  materials,  and  travel  from  school 
to  school.  When  assigning  caseloads  to 
itinerant  teachers,  their  supervisors  must 
attend  to  all  these  considerations  as  well 
as  those  associated  with  environmental 
factors  (e.g.  weather  conditions,  road 
conditions,  distance  between  schools, 
local  school  policies  and  practices  rel¬ 
evant  to  inclusion).  Because  of  this  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  factors,  the  following  suggested 
service  levels  can  only  be  used  as  guide¬ 
lines  in  developing  appropriate  levels  of 
service  to  any  given  student. 

Note:  Numbers  are  hours  per  week  of 
itinerant  teacher’s  time.  To  establish 
times  based  on  a  per  month  schedule, 
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CONSULTATION  (from  page  6) 

simply  multiply  “Direct  Service”  by  4  and  adjust  “Consultation,”  Adapting  Materials”  and  “Preparation.”  The  amount  of  time  required 
to  complete  the  travel  requirements  of  the  specific  caseload  must  be  incorporated.  A  final  total  of  35-45  hours  per  week  is 
considered  acceptable  recognizing  that  a  teacher  should  not  have  a  caseload  at  the  upper  limit  for  several  consecutive  years. 


PRESCHOOL  (birth  to  4  years) 


Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultation 

AdaDtina 

Materials 

PreDaration 

Blind 

1  to  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

2/200  or  less 

1  to  2 

0  to  1 

0  to  0.5 

0  to  1 

20/70  -  20/200 

0.5  to  2 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  1 

VI  with  MD 

0.5  to  1 

0  to  1 

0  to  1 

0  to  1 

PRESCHOOL  CHILD  (vear  Drior  to  school  entrv-transition  vear) 

Vision  Status  Direct  Service 

Consultation 

AdaDtina 

Materials 

PreDaration 

Blind 

1  to  4 

Oto  1 

Oto  1.5 

Oto  1.5 

20/200  or  less 

1  to  4 

0  to  1 

0  to  1 

Oto  1 

20/70  -  20/200 

5  to  2 

Oto  1 

0  to  1 

Oto  1 

VI  with  MD 

0.5  to  2 

Oto  2 

0  to  1 

0  to  1 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultation 

AdaDtina 

Materials 

PreDaration 

Blind 

5  to  8 

Oto  2 

1  to  2 

1  to  2 

20/200  or  less 

1  to  5 

Oto  2 

0  to  1 

Oto  2 

20/70  -  20/200 

Oto  3 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  2 

VI  with  MD 

0  to  1 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

0  to  0.5 

JUNIOR  &  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (arades  7-12) 

Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultultation 

AdaDtina 

Materials 

PreDaration 

Blind 

3  to  6 

Oto  3 

1  to  2 

1  to  2 

20/200  or  less 

1  to  4 

Oto  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  2 

20/70  -  20/200 

Oto  2 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  1 

VI  with  MD 

0  to  0.5 

0  to  1 

0  to  0.5 

0  to  1 

Points  to  Consider  When  Assigning  a  Caseload 

The  type  and  quantity  of  service  provided  to  a  student  with  a  visual  impairment  will  be  based  on  the  results  of  comprehensive 
assessment  and  recommendations  by  the  student’s  planning  team.  When  assigning  students  to  an  itinerant  teacher,  the  following 
should  be  considered:’ 

•  It  is  unlikely  that  a  student  will  ever  receive  the  maximum  level  of  service  in  all  categories  (e.g.  direct  service,  consultation). 

•  When  there  is  only  one  itinerant  teacher  in  an  area,  creative  options  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  may  include  assignment  of 
specific  types  of  task  to  other  service  providers  with  the  appropriate  qualifications  under  the  direction  of  the  itinerant  teacher. 


'  Some  of  the  following  considerations  are  mutually  exclusive  and  will  require  the  supervisor  to  incorporate  additional  factors 
specific  to  the  particular  situation. 

(Please  see  Itinerant)  Page  1 1 
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Braille  On! 

•  ••••••« 

AWARDS ,  AWARDS ,  AWARDS 

by  Pat  Lasko 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  kind  per-  Stupni  Do  on  Tuesday... 

mission,  from  the  Fall  1997  issue  of  the 

Bulletin  from  the  National  Braille  Associa-  Answers: 
tion,  Inc.,  3  Townline  Circle  Rochester,  NY 

14623-2513.  There  are  plans  to  make  the  References  are  to  the  official  literary  code, 
entire  Literary  Braille  Workshop  available  English  Braille  American  Edition  1994. 
for  purchase  in  the  near  future,  and  in¬ 
quires  can  be  made  in  writing  or  by  calling  see  XI. 36  for  rules  for  one-cell  whole-word 

(716)  427-8260.  The  bulletin  is  included  (alphabet)  contractions, 
in  NBA  membership  and  is  sent  out  4 

times  a  year.  A.  "Do”  -  yes  contract.  *! Keep  quota¬ 

tion  marks. 

Literary  Braille 

B.just-do-it — yes.  Alphabet con- 

COME  BACK  TO  BASICS  tractions  are  used  in  hyphenated  com- 

Excerpt  from  Literary  Braille  Workshop,  pounds. 

Austin  Texas,  April  1997,  Literary  Braille 

Committee.  C.  do’s  — no,  do  is  not  the  list  of  alphabet 

contractions  that  can  be  followed  by  an 
apostrophe. 

In  which  of  the  following  excerpts  should 

the  “do"  contraction  be  used?  D.  re-do’s — no.  Okay  to  use  do  in  hyphen¬ 

ated  compound  words,  but  do  cannot 

A.  Family  Circus  cartoon  character  be  followed  by  apostrophe. 

Mommy  is  getting  a  new  hair  style  af¬ 
ter  36  years  with  a  bob.Cartoonist  Bill  e  do — n0)  Alphabet  contractions  cannot 
Kean  unveiled  Mommy’s  new  “do”  to-  be  preceded  by  an  apostrophe. 

day. 

F.  d’you  —  Alphabet  contractions  should 

B.  he  put  on  a  just-do-it  expression  and  not  be  used  in  rare  or  colloquial  expres- 

held  a  hand  toward  the  screen.  sions.  *! .  :• :: 

C.  (http://hillaryshair.com)  can  participate  q  knowhattodo  -  no,  do  must  stand  alone 

in  a  poll  of  favorite  do’s.  as  a  whole  word.  For  ease  in  recogni¬ 

tion  no  contractions  should  be  used  in 

D.  ...a  week  for  revision  and  re-do  s.  this  concocted  word. I:  !•  •• *  :: :: 

E.  Although  Ms.  Fritz  describes  President  h.  tae  kwan  do  -  no,  this  is  foreign,  but  no 

Clinton’s  do  as  “the  best  of  the  lot,”  she  italics,  so  contractions  can  be  used.  Do 

argues  that  the  presidential  coif  sticks  does  stand  alone  as  a  whole  word.  But, 

out  in  too  many  places.  this  is  a  proper  name.  34.b(7)  says  not 

to  use  contractions  if  the  use  would 

F.  But,  d’you  know  what!  cause  difficulty  in  pronunciation.  Since 

the  use  of  the  contractions  would 

G.  “She’s  gone!  Oh  God,  please  help  me.  change  the  pronunciation  from  doe  to 

1  don’t  knowwhatodo!”  do  the  contractions  should  not  be  used. 

H.  ...young  man  who  enjoys  tae  kwan  do  |  Stupni  Do  -  no,  although  do  is  used  as  a 

and...  whole  proper  name,  we  do  not  know  the 

proper  pronunciation.  It  is  better  to  spell 

I.  U.N.  soldiers  who  entered  the  village  of  out  the  word. 

by  Chrissy  Cowan 

Stop  a  minute  and  think:  Is  there  some¬ 
one  you  work  with  that  is  an  unsung  hero? 
Would  you  like  to  boost  the  efforts  of  one 
of  your  hard-working  cohorts?  Have  you 
observed  someone  (or  a  group  of  people) 
doing  something  really  special  for  our  stu¬ 
dents  with  visual  impairments?  Well,  now 
is  the  time  to  acknowledge  them  with  an 
award.  As  in  the  past,  awards  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  convention  during  the  Divi¬ 
sion  16  Dinner  and  Award  Extravaganza. 
The  following  categories  may  help  you: 

PUBLICATION  AWARD 

An  award  to  an  author  or  authors  who  have 
published  an  article  in  a  referred  journal 
which  contributes  highly  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  about  itinerant  services. 

OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  AWARD 

An  award  to  a  professional  who  by  virtue 
of  significant  contribution  to  the  field  has 
exhibited  outstanding  service  in  direct 
care,  education  andlor  research  in  itiner¬ 
ant  services. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 

Certificates  of  merit  to  professionals 
whose  contributions  to  AER  Division  16 
have  been  recognized  by  the  committee 
and  officers  as  outstanding.  These  awards 
are  not  restricted  to  members  of  Division 
16. 

For  nominations,  send  in  the  following: 

1.  The  name  of  the  award  for  which  the 
person  is  nominated. 

2.  The  nominee’s  name,  address,  and 
phone  number. 

3.  a)  For  the  Publication  Award,  a  copy 

of  the  article  including  the 
publication  name  and  date, 
b)  For  the  Outstanding  Service 
Award  and  the  Certificate  of  Merit, 
a  statement  of  qualifications  for 
the  award  (500  words  or  less). 

4.  Your  name,  address,  and  phone 
number. 

(Please  seeAwards)  Page  9 
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LARGE  PRINT 

does  not  have  to  mean  large  book! 
pRfl  The  LARGE  PRINT  Source 


■  LRS  books  are  NOT  LARGE,  about  9”  x  1 1  ”  when 
closed  and  are  easily  handled  by  students  of  all  ages! 

■  When  the  book  is  opened,  our  patented  format  allows 
the  user  to  read  the  entire  enlarged  page  without 
fold-outs! 

■  LRS  books  are  made-to-order  with  the  CORRECT 
TYPE  SIZE  for  each  reader’s  visual  needs! 

If  your  selection  is  not  listed  in  our  latest  catalog  of 
over  8,000  titles,  just  send  us  a  copy  of  the  regular 
edition  book! 

Personal  attention  to  each  individual  order  guarantees 
the  book  “fits”  the  student!  At  LRS,  we  believe  “the 
book  should  fit  the  student,  not  the  student  trying 

to  fit  the  book!’’ 

LIBRARY  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE 

Call  Toll-Free:  1-800-255-5002 
Fax:  1-310-354-2601 

E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  orvisitour 

Web  Site:  www.lrs-largeprint.com 


c  . . —  1  - 

Tricks  Of  The  Trade 
v . .  . . 

by  Diana  Kehr 

How  many  times  have  you  been  away 
from  your  files  at  your  home  base  school 
and  needed  a  parent’s  telephone 
number,  an  Individual  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram  ( IEP)  date,  a  child’s  schedule...  I 
found  an  easy  way  to  condense  impor¬ 
tant  information  so  that  it  is  portable.  I 
purchased  a  spiral  index  (4"  x  6")  card 
book.  These  usually  come  with  50  cards 
and  sometimes  in  different  colours.  I 
obtained  copies  of  the  county  telephone 
numbers,  school  telephone  numbers, 
beeper  numbers,  data  base  on  each  stu¬ 
dent  (including  IEP  dates,  eye  report 
dates,  dates  of  birth,  addresses,  phone 
number,  school  and  identification  num¬ 
bers),  other  co-teachers  schedules,  stu¬ 
dent  schedules,  and  bell  schedules. 
Using  a  photocopier,  the  information  is 
reduced  to  the  size  of  the  cards  and 
taped  into  one  of  the  four  headings: 

(Please  see  Telephone)  Page  12 
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TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE  AWARDS 

The  members  of  the  Awards  Committee 
will  present  one  Grand  Prize  and  5  Spe¬ 
cial  Recognition  awards  for  ideas  that  en¬ 
hance  the  efficiency  of  itinerant  person¬ 
nel.  Ideas  could  involve  time-saving  strat¬ 
egies,  techniques  to  use  with  students, 
helpful  forms,  instructional  hints,  sched¬ 
uling  techniques — whatever  increases  our 
effectiveness.  Self-nominations  are  en¬ 
couraged.  The  recipients  of  these  awards 
need  not  be  a  member  of  Division  16. 

For  nominations,  send  in  the  following: 

1.  The  name  of  the  award  for  which  the 
person  is  nominated 

2.  The  nominee’s  name,  address,  and 
phone  number. 

3.  A  description  of  the  strategy  (100 
words  or  less). 

4.  Your  name,  address,  and  phone 
number  if  this  is  not  a  self-nomina¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  nominee’s  signature  which  indi¬ 
cates  approval  of  publication  of  the 
strategy  in  The  Driving  Force. 


Send  your  nominations  to: 

Chrissy  Cowan, 

16308  Goldenwood  Way 
Austin,  TX  78737 
email  address:ccowan@tenet.edu 
FAX:  (512)919-5395 
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HELP! 

(Subtitled:  Come  To  Atlanta) 

by  Nancy Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 


Serving  in  my  dual  roles  as  Vision  Itiner¬ 
ant  Consultant  and  Vision  Itinerant  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  be  in  contact  with 
Vision  Itinerant  professionals  all  over  the 
country.  Because  of  that  I  hear  of  their 
concerns  and  frustrations,  while  simulta¬ 
neously  dealing  with  many  similar  issues 
in  my  own  caseload.  Vision  Itinerant 
teachers,  myself  included,  often  feel  over¬ 
whelmed  as  they  accept  responsibility  to 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  an  incredibly 
diverse  student  population.  If  relief  is  not 
forthcoming,  that  feeling  grows  and  over¬ 
takes  teachers,  sometimes  resulting  in 
burnout  or  job  dissatisfaction. 

I  have  come  to  feel  that  the  closest  thing 
to  a  remedy  that  we  have  for  many  of  the 
problems  we  face  as  teachers  is  to  ag¬ 
gressively  seek  out  the  training  and/or 
education  we  need  to  be  better  prepared 
to  serve  the  students  in  our  care.  In  hon¬ 
est  self-appraisal,  any  Vision  Itinerant 
teacher  should  be  able  to  identify  areas 
in  his  or  her  own  practice  that  need  im¬ 
provement.  Vision  Itinerant  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  feel  inadequately  prepared  to 
serve  the  variety,  the  gamut,  the  melting 
pot  of  this  or  that  student,  that  may  come 
their  way  in  the  course  of  a  career,  yet  they 
are  viewed  as  the  “expert”  in  their  districts 
and  expected  to  have  all  the  answers. 

Jane  Erin,  Texan  in  absentia,  did  a  won¬ 
derful  study  several  years  ago  regarding 
the  feelings  of  adequacy  among  Vision  Itin¬ 
erant  teachers  working  with  students  with 
multiple  impairments.  It  was  not  a  major 
surprise  to  find  those  teachers  felt  notably 
inadequate.  Weil  now,  with  our  caseloads 
growing,  our  time  dwindling,  and  continual 
new  developments  in  the  field,  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  inadequacy  has  increased  and 
spread  to  include  service  to  many  of  our 
varied  populations.  Can  any  one  person 
be  good  at  everything?  I  am  ready  to  say 
no. 

So,  it  seems,  our  profession  is  provided 
with  another  conundrum.  How  can  we 


prepare  ourselves  to  do  a  good  job  for  our 

students,  their  parents,  our  districts . and 

for  our  own  sense  of  satisfaction?  There 
is  so  much  to  know.  The  first  question  to 
settle  is:  do  you  need  to  know  it  all?  My 
answer  would  be:  “Thank  goodness  you 
don’t”.  You  just  need  to  know  what  you 
need  to  know  ...and  I  hope  that  makes 
sense.  Time  and  again  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  Vision  Itinerant  professionals  ener¬ 
gized  by  their  successes  in  trying  out  one 
new  piece  of  information,  one  new  tech¬ 
nique.  How  can  each  one  of  us  seek  out 
that  energy? 


If  you  have  a  firm  understanding  of  what 
you  need  to  know,  you  can  proceed  with 
the  task  of  finding  that  information.  But, 


Produce  Lists! 


as  easy  as  that  may  sound,  sometimes  it 
is  hard  to  identify  and  prioritize  specific 
needs.  Here  is  a  technique  used  by  some 
districts.  Teachers  keep  a  log  of  informa¬ 
tion  or  training  needs  related  to  problems, 
situations,  and  questions  about  appropri¬ 
ate  service  to  their  students  during  the 
year.  This  is  written  in  terms  of  what  they 
need  to  know  and  is  no  fancy  or  involved 
affair.  It  is  basically  a  simple  list,  such  as: 
Learning  Media  Assessment  for  students 
with  multiple  impairments,  the  use  of  cal¬ 
endar  boxes  in  scheduling,  teaching  braille 
graphics,  etc.  They  tie  each  entry  to  one 
or  more  students  to  have  an  idea  of  how 
large  a  need  is  represented  in  your 
caseload,  and  make  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  presenters,  if  there  is  a  preference. 


Though  it  sounds  incredibly  simple,  it  is 
surprisingly  effective.  Here  is  what  can 
be  done  with  such  a  list. 

1 .  You  will  be  prepared  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  accurate  response 
to  a  supervisor  or  any  other  entity 
that’s  talking  about  planning 
inservices,  purchase  of  re¬ 
sources,  etc.  If  it  is  on  paper,  so 
much  the  better,  you  will  look  and 
be  super  organized.  (Remember 
looking  good  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  being  good.) 

2.  Your  list  will  be  tied  to  student 
need,  an  ever-important  aspect  of 
prospective  training. 

3.  You  will  be  able  to  establish  pri¬ 
orities  and  project  benefits  to  your 
students  and  your  district. 

4.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  get 
funding  and/or  approval  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  resources  or  funding  of 
training  if  you  can  prove  a  need. 

When  you  have  your  list,  with  specific 
needs  identified,  you  can  be  proactive  in 
seeking  out  resources.  That  word, 
“proactive”  gets  a  lot  of  use  these  days... I 
use  it  frequently  myself.... because  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it.  “Proactive”  gets  what  he/she 
needs;  “reactive”  can  only  complain  and 
takes  what  happens  along.  So  if  you 
choose  to  be  proactive,  ask  for  that  won¬ 
derful  new  resource  on  low  vision  or  O&M 
or  braille  literacy  that  is  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Start  now  requesting  funding  and 
approval  to  attend  the  inservices  and  train¬ 
ing  you  need.  Then  read  that  new  book  or 
participate  in  that  training  .  You  will  be  do¬ 
ing  yourself,  your  kids,  and  your  district  a 
favour.. .if  you  get  the  help  you  need. 
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AN  ITINERANT  (from  page  7) 

•  An  itinerant  teacher’s  caseload  should 
have  students  of  various  age  and  grade 
levels. 

•  There  should  not  be  more  than  two  aca¬ 
demic  braille  students  assigned  to  one 
itinerant  teacher. 

•  Factors  associated  with  the  type  of  travel 
required  in  a  given  area  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  (e.g.  types  of  roads,  distance, 
urban  or  rural  setting). 

•  Considerations  should  be  given  to  the 
type  of  programs  being  offered  by  the 
student’s  school  and  the  goals  identified 
on  the  Individual  Educational  Plan  (IEP). 

•  Both  direct  and  consultative  services 
should  be  included  on  each  caseload. 

•  Where  possible,  the  same  itinerant 
teacher  should  serve  all  students  in  a 
given  school  or  in  a  single  family. 

•  Given  the  previously  suggested  guide¬ 
lines,  one  itinerant  should  serve  a  given 
geographic  area. 

•  Where  possible,  the  specific  skills  and 
talents  of  an  itinerant  teacher  should  be 
considered  (e.g.  assigning  preschool 
children  to  an  itinerant  teacher  with  spe¬ 
cific  training  in  early  childhood  develop¬ 
ment). 

•  Students  will  need  different  levels  and 
types  of  service  at  various  points  in  their 
development.  It  is  unlikely  a  student  will 
receive  the  same  service  in  all  catego¬ 
ries  each  year. 

Guiding  the  Assignment  of  Formula  for 

Budgeting  Itinerant  Teacher  Caseloads 

Fomula  Items 


1 .  Hours  of  Direct  Service 

Hours  of  direct  service  are  the  actual 
number  of  hours  spent  with  a  student 
(e.g.  I/week,  3/weeks,  1/2  week=  .5/w, 
1/2w  =  .5/w 


For  preschool  staff  who  frequently 
spend  two  or  more  hours  in  one  visit, 
they  would  record  this  as  two  or  more 
hours  per  week. 

Hours  of  direct  service  do  not  include 
service  completed  once  a  month. 

2.  Consultation  Time 

The  following  equivalence  for  consulta¬ 
tion  time  have  been  determined: 

1 /month  =  15  minutes/week 
I/week  =  30  minutes/week 
I/week  +  =  45  minutes/week  (i.e.  see¬ 
ing  more  than  1  hour/week) 
1/2  week  =  30  minutes/week 

3.  Braille  Transcription  and  Translation 

This  item  should  be  discussed  with  the 

itinerant 
teacher  to 
determine 
the  actual 
time  spent 
which  may 
be  more  or 
less  than  the 
following  two 
guidelines. 

The  guide¬ 
lines  are: 

•  5  hours/ 
week  per 
each  el¬ 
ementary 
braille  stu¬ 
dent 

t  * 

•  3  hours/ 
week  for 
each  jun¬ 
ior/senior 
student  as 
stated 
above 


•  more  or 
fewer 
hours  may 


be  assigned  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances 

4.  Preparation  Time  -  1/2  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  on  the  caseload  in  hours. 

5.  Travel  Time  -  km  per  month  divided  by 

200  = _ hours. 

Formula  Summary 

Number  of  hours  of  direct  service  +  con¬ 
sultation  time  +  Braille  transcription  and 
translation  +  preparation  time  +  travel  time 
=  the  number  of  hours  comprising  the 
caseload  of  an  itinerant  teacher. 

A  range  of  35  to  45  hours  is  acceptable 
for  a  full-time  itinerant  teacher.  A  range  of 
17  to  23  is  acceptable  for  a  half-time  itin¬ 
erant  teacher. 
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Telephone  (from  page  9) 

Telephone  Numbers,  Student  Informa¬ 
tion,  Co-vision  Itinerant  Teachers’ 
Schedules,  and  Bell  Schedules.  I  use 
stick  on  tabs  for  the  headings.  Now  all 
the  information  is  in  a  compact  form 
that  can  be  carried  in  an  outside  pocket 
of  my  purse.  Do  not  forget  to  put  your 
name,  address  and  telephone  number 
in  it  (just  in  case  it  gets  lost).  I  don’t 
know  what  I  would  do  without  my  mini- 
aturized  cards. 

Some  (from  page  6) 

ing  some  of  the  terminology  and  clas¬ 
sifications  which  have  been  used  since 
1925.  It  is  imperative  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  community  for  people  who  are 
blind  or  with  low  vision,  consumers,  and 
others,  provide  input.  Otherwise,  we 
may  continue  with  words,  phrases, 
decimals,  and  terms  which  do  not  work 
well.  The  method  for  providing  input  is 
to  respond  to  the  web  site: 
www.SKI.ORG/vis-perf/ 
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Defining  Our  Role:  Collaboration  and  Its  Implications 
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for  Providing  Vision  service 

by  Angela  Douglas 


Vision  teachers  have  been  placed  under 
increasing  pressure  as  changes  occur 
rapidly  in  schools  and  resource  models. 
More  pressure  for  servicing  students  with 
low  vision  and  multiple  needs  have  cre¬ 
ated  greater  demands  for  time.  A  de¬ 
crease  in  resource  support  staff  within 
schools  and  dwindling  funds  have 
caused  further  requests  to  provide  serv¬ 
ice  for  students.  Even  the  students  pres¬ 
ently  seen  by  the  vision  resource  sys¬ 
tem  have  requested  more  divergent  pro- 
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gramming  such  as  socialization  and  daily 
living  skills.  The  realization  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  staff  and  funds  to  meet  these 
needs  is  improbable,  has  led  many  vision 
teachers  to  feel  frustrated  and  confined 
by  present  service  programs. 

The  existing  models  of  service  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  we  are  facing.  The  resource 
room,  itinerant  and  consultant  forms  of 
service  delivery  (Flener  1993,  and  Tuttle, 
1986)  comprise  the  majority  of  programs 
offered  by  vision  resource  services.  Each 
format  addresses  a  varying  range  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  levels  of  school-based  support. 

The  resource  model  creates  an  extended 
classroom  for  the  students  who  float  be¬ 
tween  regular  classroom  and  resource  for 
specific  skill  instruction.  This  provides  well 
for  the  extended  skills  required  such  as 
socialization  due  to  the  presence  of  sup¬ 
port  staff  for  the  entire  day.  It  also  restricts 
service  to  one  school  and  the  specific  stu¬ 
dents  identified  for  service.  The  itinerant 
teacher  and  consultative  teacher  though 
wider  ranging  in  the  area  they  serve  have 
equal  disadvantages.  In  both  cases  the 
student’s  needs  are  met  through  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  services  to  students  within  their 
individual  school  placements.  The  itiner¬ 
ant  model  provides  specific  compensatory 
skill  training  to  the  student  and  consulta¬ 
tion  to  the  school  staff.  This  model  con¬ 
forms  well  with  the  present  Ontario  fund¬ 
ing  model  which  provides  in-lieu  monies 
for  students  identified  under  the  formula 
with  a  defined  amount  of  time  for  inter¬ 
vention.  Finally,  the  consultative  model 
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by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

By  the  time  this  “springtime”  edition  of 
“The  Driving  Force"  reaches  you,  I  am 
hoping  you  will  have  experienced  a  rest¬ 
ful  and  rejuvenating  break  in  your  school 
year.  I  am  sure  some  of  you  took  the  “at 
last  a  chance  to  get  caught  up!”  kind  of 
“break”,  which  is  not  so  restful  and  reju¬ 
venating.  Either  way,  it  is  the  last  part  of 
the  school  year  and  time  will  fly  by.  There 
is  lots  of  news  in  this  issue,  especially  with 
the  election  of  a  new  Chair  Elect  and  the 
Secretary,  as  well  as  the  upcoming  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlanta. 

Election: 

It  is  important  for  every  member  of  Divi¬ 
sion  16  to  read  the  information  provided 
on  each  nominee,  then  cast  your  ballot 
for  the  person  whom  you  think  is  best 
qualified  to  lead  our  Division  into  the  new 
millennium.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  fine  slate  of  candidates  running, 
which  makes  the  decision  that  much 
harder.  Be  sure  to  get  your  ballot 
postmarked  before  the  deadline  of  May 
29,  1998!  The  results  of  the  election  will 
be  reported  in  Atlanta. 

Caseloads 

From  your  responses  by  letter,  e-mail  and 
over  AERNET,  it  is  obvious  that  caseload 
issues  are  still  very  much  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tention  in  many  itinerant’s  lives.  The 
caseload  allocation  guidelines  from  the 
state  of  Colorado  and  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia  were  received  with  interest  and 
engendered  some  debate  on  AERNET. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  know  how  to  effect 
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CHANGE  (from  page  1) 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 

Over  the  years,  Division  16  NewsJour- 
nal  has  strived  to  improve  itself.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  a  good  NewsJournal, 
there  is  still  work  to  be  done  to  make  it 
better.  In  the  last  little  while,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  compliments  on  what  Divi¬ 
sion  16  produces  for  the  members,  but 
the  credit  lies  with  those  who  contribute 
through  either  writing  an  article  or  pro¬ 
viding  feedback  about  The  Driving  Force. 

I  must  confess,  the  feedback  is  not  al¬ 
ways  positive.. ..which  is  good. ..as  it 
forces  us  to  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

I  cherish  the  responses  I  receive  and  al¬ 
ways  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  finnished  product.  Lately,  there 
have  been  some  concerns  about  how  the 
articles  are  divided  because  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  and  to  photocopy.  I  will 
try  and  rectify  this  problem.  Thank  you 
for  your  feedback! 

On  a  day  to  day  basis,  Division  16  ap¬ 
pears  fairly  invisible  except  for  The  Driv¬ 
ing  Force  which  Division  16  members 
receive  three  times  a  year.  What  is  not 
known  is  the  work  that  is  involved  in  rep¬ 
resenting  itinerant  concerns  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  position  of  Chair,  Chair-Elect 
and  Past  Chair  are  by  no  means  a  “title 
only"  job.  The  people  who  volunteer  their 
time  in  these  positions  put  a  lot  of  hours 
in  each  week  for  our  benefit.  On  behalf 
of  the  over  500  members,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Nancy  Toelle  (out-going  Chair), 
Chrissy  Cowan  (out-going  Past  Chair), 
and  Jana  Almquist  (Chair-Elect)  for  how 
they  represented  our  interests  and  for 
what  they  have  accomplished  over  the 
last  two  years.  Finally,  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  our  Secretary/Treasurer,  Julie 
Prause,  for  supporting  the  “chairs”  and 
being  a  part  of  the  integral  team  that  has 
developed  a  strong  and  growing  division. 


change  in  a  system  when  impossible 
caseloads  exist.  When  I  hear  teachers 
state  concerns  about  their  caseloads,  I 
start  asking  questions  about  how  their 
time  is  spent  (  Where  they  go?  What 
they  do?  etc.).  When  I  put  forth  these 
questions  to  itinerants,  their  responses 
are  often  unfocussed  and  very  general. 
These  inquiries  are  not  to  question  their 
state  of  extreme  work,  but  to  obtain  more 
specific  answers  and  to  clarify  their  re¬ 
sponses.  It  forces  itinerants  to  think 
about  collecting  data  on  their  caseloads 
and  the  work  they  do,  so  that  they  can 
demonstrate  more  effectively  the  scope 
of  work  they  do  to  their  administrators 
rather  than  experiencing  the  feeling  of  be¬ 
ing  permanently  overwhelmed. 

The  guidelines  that  were  described  in 
previous  issues  will  give  you  an  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  reference  to  start  from.  By 
asking  questions  and  following  one  of  the 
guidelines,  you  will  be  more  knowledge¬ 
able  about  your  own  situation  and  how  it 
compares  to  other  itinerants  using  the 
same  guidelines.  You  will  have  a  better 
idea  of  how  your  caseload  compares  to 
others,  and  you  can  use  the  data  col¬ 
lected  to  substantiate  your  needs  to  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  hoped  that  using  one 
of  the  guidelines,  carefully  considered 
and  tested,  will  result  in  effecting  posi¬ 
tive  change. 

Please  note  that  this  issue  was  one  of 
the  major  topics  addressed  in  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Agenda”.  Efforts  are  underway  by 
many  statewide  “National  Agenda”  com- 
mittees  to  address  overburdened 
caseloads  and  their  negative  effect  on 
services  to  students.  It  may  be  possible 
for  you  to  give  input  or  work  with  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  develop  strategies  applicable 
to  your  state. 


We  have  come  a  long  way,  but  there  is 
still  a  lot  to  be  done!  Come  and  be  a  part 
of  change.. .go  to  Atlanta! 


AERNET 

Earlier  I  referred  to  AERNET. . are  you 

on  yet????  It  has  been  a  delightful  sur¬ 
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prise  to  see  the  Division  16  Listserv 
come  to  life.  Do  you  remember  the  of¬ 
fer  made  by  Bryan  Blazie  to  create  a 
listserv  just  for  us?  It  is  up  and  running 
and  affords  us  an  unequalled  opportu¬ 
nity  to  have  easy  access  to  fellow  itiner¬ 
ants  around  the  world.  Subscribe  by 
following  these  directions:  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  to:  listserv@blazie.com.  In  the 
body  of  the  message  write:  subscribe 
aerdivl 6-list  your  name  (example:  sub¬ 
scribe  aerdivl 6-list  Nancy).  It’s  not  hard, 
and  it’s  free!  You  can  always 
unsubscribe  if  you  find  you  don’t  have 
time  to  read  the  messages  that  come 
your  way.  It  features  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  and  is  a  great  source  of  support. 

ATLANTA 

I  hope  to  see  you  all  in  ATLANTA!  Stop 
by  the  Division  16  poster  session  to  sign 
our  guest  book . and  convince  a  col¬ 

league  to  join.  Please  also  come  to  the 
business  meetings  to  have  a  say  in 
what  happens  in  Division  16  for  the  next 
two  years  and  by  all  means,  COME  TO 
THE  PARTY.. ..you  might  win  one  of 
those  coveted  “Itinneys”!  There  is  more 
news  in  this  issue  regarding  the  confer¬ 
ence  from  Jana  Almquist,  Chair-elect, 
who  directed  the  program  selection  proc¬ 
ess.  Read  on! 

FINALLY 

The  last  2  years  have  been  quite  an  ex¬ 
perience  for  me.  I  have  really  enjoyed 
representing  Division  16  as  the  Chair 
and  have  especially  enjoyed  meeting 
fellow  colleages.  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  the  members  how  have  assisted 
Division  1 6  over  the  last  two  years.  With¬ 
out  you,  we  would  not  have  such  an  ef¬ 
fective  division.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
wish  those  who  are  running  for  elected 
positions  the  best  of  luck. 
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Meet  the  millennium  with  a  new 
notetaker  from  Blazie  Engineering.  The 
Series  2000  enhanced  feature  system  is 
now  standard  on  all  Braille  ‘n  Speak, 
Braille  Lite  18  and  Type  ‘n  Speak 
personal  data  assistants.  More  features 
means  you  can  do  more! 

Use  one  of  our  talking  notetakers  to  enter, 
process  and  store  data,  keep  an  electronic  address  book,  translate 
Braille  into  print,  output  files  in  print  or  Braille,  and  get  information  like  time, 
date  and  daily  appointments. 

Long-lasting  batteries  and  dual  language  capabilities  can  make  work  easier. 
And,  you  get  768k  ram  along  with  2  megs  flash  memory.  You  could  store  over 
2,700  pages  of  Braille. 

With  a  modem,  you’ve  got  access  to  the  Internet.  With  external  software,  you 
can  accomplish  more  specialized  tasks.  The  possibilities  are  up  to  you! 

Get  the  full  details  on  Series  2000 
notetakers  in  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free; 
call  to  request  your  copy  today. 


BLAZIE  ENGINEERING 

105  E.  Jarrettsville  Rd. 

Forest  Hill,  MD  21050 


Phone  410-893-9333  •  Fax  410-836-5040  •  Internet  http://www.blazie.com/ 
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Editor’s  Note: 


1 .  Candidates  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 

2.  To  cast  your  votes,  select  or  add  a  candidates  name  to  the  coloured  insert  that  accompanies  the  NewsJournal.  ALL  ballots  must  be 
post  marked  before  May  29th,  1998. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  CHAIR-ELECT 

1.  D’Andrea,  Frances  Mary 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea  works  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Atlanta  as  Manager  of  AFB’s  National  Literacy 
Program.  She  served  as  project  coordinator  for  the  “Braille  Literacy  Mentors  in  Training”.  She  also  edits  the  DOTS  for  Braille 
Literacy  newsletter,  and  oversees  the  National  Braille  Literacy  Mentor  Project  and  other  activities  related  to  literacy  for  individuals 
who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired.  She  is  co-author/editor  of  Instructional  Strategies  for  Braille  Literacy,  recently  published  by 
AFB  Press. 

Frances  Mary  was  an  itinerant  teacher  for  students  with  visual  impairments  for  Fulton  County  schools  in  the  Atlanta  area.  She 
has  also  taught  in  residential,  self-contained,  and  resource  settings.  She  received  her  undergraduate  degree  from  Peabody 
College  in  special  education  for  visual  impairments,  special  education  for  mild/moderate  handicaps,  and  elementary  education. 
She  received  her  Master’s  degree  from  Georgia  State  University  in  special  education  for  students  with  visual  impairments. 

Frances  Mary  is  a  long-time  member  of  AER  and  also  belongs  to  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and  their  Division  for  Visual 
Impairments,  the  International  Reading  Association,  the  National  Braille  Association,  and  the  California  Transcribers  and  Educa¬ 
tors  of  the  Visually  Handicapped.  She  is  currently  president  of  the  Georgia  Chapter  of  AER  (until  1 999). 

Nomination  statement:  I  am  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  chair-elect  of  AER’s  Division  16.  We  need  to  be  advocates 
for  our  students  and  also  for  our  profession.  Administrators,  program  supervisors,  and  parents  need  to  understand  our  role  as 
teachers  of  unique  and  specific  skills,  and  not  as  simply  academic  tutors  or  consultants.  In  my  current  position,  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  many  teachers  around  the  country  and  hear  their  concerns,  suggestions,  and  ideas.  Adding  this  to  my  own 
experience  as  an  itinerant  teacher,  I  feel  that  I  understand  the  issues  that  many  itinerant  teachers  face,  such  as  large  caseloads 
and  lack  of  support  and  resources.  I  can  effectively  represent  our  division  within  AER  and  also  to  others  outside  our  field. 
Through  Division  16,  we  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  network  and  support  one  another,  and  to  share  our  problems  and 
solutions. 

2.  Hepker,  Nancy  Lake 

Nancy  Lake  Hepker  is  an  itinerant  teacher  of  the  visually  impaired  with  Grant  Wood  Area  Education  Agency  1 0  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  She  serves  about  30  students  in  a  four  county  area.  She  has  held  this  position  for  the  last  eight  years.  Nancy  received  her 
B.S.  from  Eastern  Michigan  University  in  Special  Education  with  teaching  endorsements  in  visual  impairment,  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  and  industrial  education. 

Nancy’s  other  professional  accomplishments  include:  co-author  of  the  Braille  Too  Curriculum,  member  of  AFB’s  Braille  Mentors 
Program,  and  coordinator  and  teacher  of  a  statewide  class  in  conjunction  with  the  state’s  deaf-blind  project.  Nancy  has  also 
organized  and  facilitated  state-wide  itinerant  (teachers,  0  &  M,  supervisors)  meetings  and  presented  at  numerous  conferences. 

Nancy’s  vision  for  AER’s  Division  16  is  to  continue  the  momentum,  to  share  information,  and  to  improve  the  situation  for  itinerant 
teachers. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  SECRETARY/TREASURER 

1.  Prause,  Julie 

Julie  Prause  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English  from  Baylor  University  in  1988.  She  received  her  Texas  teachers’ 
certification  in  1989,  certification  for  teaching  children  with  visual  impairments  and  Masters  of  Education  from  Texas  Tech  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1 991 .  Julie  currently  resides  in  Columbus.  Julie  works  in  Texas  as  an  itinerant  teacher  of  students  with  visual  impairments, 
travelling  approximately  1300  miles  a  month  in  rural  south  central  Texas.  Julie  has  been  a  member  of  AER  for  the  past  six  years. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Texas  Professional  Educators  (ATPE),  Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  Julie 
feels  itinerant  teaching  can  be  a  truly  rewarding  experience  and  at  the  same  time  be  very  lonely  and  frustrating.  She  feels  AER’s 
Division  16  provides  itinerant  personnel  who  work  with  visually  impaired  students  an  excellent  opportunity  to  come  together  and 
voice  concerns  regarding  issues  that  affect  the  students  that  we  serve  and  our  own  professional  livelihood. 
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attempts  to  reach  more  students  through  discussion  with  school 
staff.  The  time  constraint  of  this  system  also  leaves  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  issues  other  than  academics  to  be  discussed  and 
never  seems  to  deal  with  the  problems  as  they  occur. 

An  alternative  to  these  traditional  models  is  gaining  greater 
acceptance  in  resource  models  in  many  areas  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  (Flener,  Voltz,  1994,  West,  1990).  The  collaborative  proc¬ 
ess  follows  a  consultation-based  approach  of  meetings  with 
teachers,  parents,  student  and  school  staff  on  regular  sched¬ 
uled  intervals.  Collaborative  techniques  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  Friend  and  Cooke  (1992)  to  include  the  following  seven 
elements:  1.  Voluntary  nature;  2.  Parity;  3.  Mutual  goals;  4. 
Shared  responsibility  to  participate  and  make  decisions;  5. 
Shared  resources;  6.  Shared  accountability;  7.  Valuation  of 
personal  interaction,  expression  of  trust  and  experience  of  an 
evolving  sense  of  community. 

Collaboration  is  most  clearly  understood  when  all  seven  ele¬ 
ments  are  summarized  into  one  basic  premise.  The  joint  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  parity  of  all  team  members  means  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  resource  teachers  as  expert.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  make  it  clear  that  the  vision  teacher  can  no  longer 
be  responsible  only  for  those  areas  identified  as  vision  goals 
as  in  a  consultation  process.  Vision  is  instead  merged  within 
all  the  goals  established  for  the  child  by  each  member  of  the 
group. 

The  loss  of  expert  status  does  not  decrease  the  effectiveness 
or  diminish  the  role  of  the  vision  teacher.  It  allows  roles  and 
duties  to  be  reinterpreted,  time  to  be  less  structured  and  a 
greater  range  of  students  to  be  served.  The  entire  teaching 
process  becomes  more  flexible  as  all  involved  are  responsible 
solely  to  the  goals  agreed  upon'  mutually  by  the  team.  This 
may  mean  that  the  vision  teacher  may  take  on  small  groups  of 
students  to  teach  a  math  board  game  to  assist  a  student  with 
math  concepts  and  social  skills.  The  academic  resource 
teacher  may  provide  keyboarding  skills.  Other  students  may 
benefit  from  flexible  time  schedules,  such  as  a  daily  session 
over  several  weeks,  to  learn  the  operation  of  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  which  has  been  discussed  by  the  classroom  teacher 
for  an  upcoming  project.  The  flexibility  of  roles  and  schedules 
is  most  beneficial  to  students  with  multiple  skill  needs.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  may  not  even  receive  service  under  traditional  mod¬ 
els  are  more  easily  accommodated  with  collaboration.  Weekly 
sessions  cannot  fulfill  the  vision  programming  need  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  require  constant  repetition.  Yet  a  half  day  for  a  child 
whose  ability  to  cope  with  vision  stimulation  is  limited  may  be 
overwhelming.  The  collaborative  method  allows  the  vision 
teacher  to  use  sessions  to  teach  classroom  staff  methods  of 
visual  stimulation.  Tactile  search  and  auditory  awareness  may 
also  be  modelled  for  staff  over  several  weeks  and  ways  ex¬ 
plored  to  use  these  sessions  in  conjunction  with  occupational 
therapy  or  speech  programs.  Time  may  also  be  given  to  a 
lunch  hour  discussion  with  parents  on  appropriate  placement 


Lynn  and  Richard  Lampert 
8022  Mesa  Drive  Austin,  TX  78731 
Ph(51 2)  345-4123  fax  (512)  231-8849 


Now  located  at....  &  Annnouncing  the  Opening  of : 

Magnification  Station! 

A  comprehensive  store  for  people  who  are  visually 
impaired  or  blind.  Featuring;  magnifiers,  daily 
living  aids,  computer  access,  with  a  complete 
demonstration  and  training  room! 

Call  us  for  information  on  the  latest  technology! 


We’re  always  happy  to  help  “DRIVE” 
your  technology  vehicle! 

Featuring:  Al  Squared,  Arkenstone,  Blazie 
Engineering,  Henter-Joyce,  HumanWare,  J.  Bliss 
Imaging,  Kurzweil,  Optelec. 

e-mail:  riampert@onr.com 

of  items  to  promote  independent  feeding.  In  this  way  vision  be¬ 
comes  not  a  separate  area  added  to  the  school  day,  but  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  learning  environment. 

Collaboration  is  not  a  concept  that  can  be  established  overnight. 
It  takes,  as  indicated  in  the  elements  of  the  collaborative  proc¬ 
ess,  a  voluntary  effort  to  promote  the  concept  by  all  involved  in 
the  educational  process.  Vision  teachers  and  support  staff  will 
need  to  look  carefully  at  their  own  practices  and  be  willing  to  give 
up  the  expert  status  they  now  hold.  This  includes  a  willingness 
to  share  information  and  to  take  on  roles  not  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  vision  resource  model.  Present  funding  and  administra¬ 
tive  models  will  also  require  changes  to  allow  funding  to  be  linked 
to  services  provided  rather  than  a  rigid  time  schedule.  The  ben¬ 
efits  of  moving  toward  this  process  is  increased  access  to  vision 
services  by  a  greater  number  of  students.  Students  already  serv¬ 
iced  by  vision  resource  will  also  receive  a  wider  understanding  of 
their  needs  by  school  staffs,  who  will  all  have  an  equal  stake  in 
achieving  the  educational  goals.  Clearly  the  advantages  for  the 
students  served  is  worth  the  effort  that  this  process  will  take. 
Even  more  evident  is  the  fact  that  with  the  changing  roles  of 
schools  and  resource  staff,  it  is  imperative  that  alternatives  for 
service  be  found.  Collaboration  may  be  one  alternative  that  will 
meet  those  future  needs  and  one  that  must  be  explored  for  the 
sake  of  students  who  require  vision  support. 

(Please  see  References)  Page  1 2 
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The  process  to  select  presentations  for 
the  international  conference  was  both  a 
joy  and  a  challenge.  The  first  task  was 
to  establish  a  conference  committee 
from  the  list  of  members  that  had  indi¬ 
cated  a  desire  to  serve  Division  16.  This 
committee  was  comprised  of  Jean 
Olmstead  (Albany,  CA),  Corinna  An¬ 
drews  (Houston,  TX),  Sharon  Cross- 
Couilette  (Cedar  Rapids,  IA),  Tony 
Jepson  (Riverton,  UT)  and  Nancy 
Toelle  (Richardson,  TX).  I  would  like  to 
thank  everyone  that  helped  to  select  the 
presentations  for  this  years  conference. 
It  was  a  challenging  task  to  review  over 
40  proposals,  then  select  only  6  presen¬ 
tations  for  the  conference  in  Atlanta.  The 
committee  worked  many  hours  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presentations  that  would  be 
most  beneficial  for  a  majority  of  our 
members  and  also  provide  a  variety  of 
topics.  The  following  summary  of  the 
presentations  selected  will  give  every¬ 
one  an  idea  of  the  exciting  choices  in 
Atlanta. 

Thursday.  July  9: 

Marking  the  Way  for  Public  School 
Teamwork 

By:  Laurel  Hudson  (Lexington,  MA) 

This  workshop  will  provide  a  method/ 
plan  for  vision  itinerant  teachers  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  public  school  teams  serving 
visually  impaired  students.  Training  and 
planning  sessions  for  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  will  be  provided.  This 
workshop  will  include  “Nineteen  Ways 
to  Step  Back"  in  collaborative  planning 
with  public  school  teams. 

Friday.  July  10: 

How  Can  Behavioral  Consultation  Im¬ 
prove  My  Student’s  Functioning  When 
Time  is  Precious 
By:  Herber  Coard  (St.  Louis,  MO) 

Itinerant  teachers  working  with  multi¬ 
handicapped  students  must  effectively 


by  Jana  Almquist 

utilize  their  precious  time  in  the  classroom 
to  consult  with  staff  and  ensure  vision  con¬ 
cerns  are  addressed  when  the  vision  itin¬ 
erant  teacher  is  not  on  campus.  This 
workshop  will  present  effective  ways  to 
consult  with  staff  and  create  intervention 
plans  for  students  with  multiple  disabili¬ 
ties. 

Friday.  July  10: 

Assuring  Quality  Literacy  Instruction  for 
Students  Who  Are  Blind 

By:  Alan  Koenig  (Lubbock,  TX) 

This  research  paper  will  present  valida¬ 
tion  of  the  areas  in  literacy  instruction  that 
are  necessary  for  braille  readers  to  be¬ 
come  independent  readers  in  adulthood. 
The  research  documents  the  need  for 
consistent,  frequent  instruction  in  the  early 
years  of  braille  reading  instruction.  This 
presentation  will  be  of  benefit  for  any 
teacher  struggling  with  justification  of  time/ 
frequency  questions  for  braille  readers. 

Saturday.  July  11: 

Shared  Visions  -  Family/Professional  Part¬ 
nership  Skills 

By:Karen  Blankenship  (Nashville,  TN) 

This  workshop  will  provide  the  audience 
an  overview  of  the  training  program  used 
in  the  Metropolitan  Nashville  Public 
Schools  to  train  school  district  staff  on  the 
importance  of  including  families  as  team 
partners.  It  includes  the  stages  that  fami¬ 
lies  go  through,  relationship  building,  im¬ 
proving  communication  skills,  creating  a 
successful  team,  and  problem  solving 
skills. 

Saturday.  July  11: 

Increasing  Visual-Motor  Responses 
Within  Functional  Skills  in  Students  Who 
Have  Cortical  Visual  Impairment 
By:  Carol  Farrenkopf  ( Aurora,  Ontario) 

This  research  presentation  will  show  how 


I  students  increase  their  visual  responses 

*  to  functional  objects  and  then  initiate  a 

*  motor  response.  The  skills  learned  in  the 
;  instructional  setting  transfer  to  other  func- 

*  tional  activities  at  home  and  school.  The 
;  factors  that  increased  these  behaviors  will 
'  be  presented  along  with  demonstration  of 

*  the  techniques  used.  This  workshop  will 

*  show  vision  itinerant  teachers  how  to  use 

*  research  methodologies  with  their  stu- 

*  dents  in  any  setting. 

» 

* 

*  Sunday.  July  12: 

*  Seventy-four  Years  After  Ann  Sullivan 

*  Macy’s  Comment:  Where  are  the  Opti- 
;  cal  Devices? 

'  By:  Anne  L.  Corn,  Ed.D.  (Nashville,  TX) 

ft 

* 

Information  will  be  shared  about  the  three 

* 

;  year  program  "Providing  Access  to  the 
Visual  Environment  (Project  PAVE)”.  The 
'  program  results  will  be  presented  in  the 
;  areas  of  reading  speeds,  access  of  visual 
information,  parent  and  teacher  expecta- 

*  tions  and  costs.  This  presentation  will 

*  assist  teachers  in  establishing  a  similar 
;  program  and  promote  visual  independ- 

;  ence. 

* 

ft  mm.  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm 

Division  16 

Second  Largest  Division  in 
AER 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Division  16  is  the  second  largest  division 
in  AER  and  is  continuing  to  grow.  We  now 
have  502  members.  Division  7  (Low  Vi¬ 
sion)  is  close  with  429  members.  Divi¬ 
sion  9  (Orientation  &  Mobility)  is  the  larg¬ 
est  division  with  1 ,203  members. 

Each  member  of  Division  16  should  visit 
with  colleagues  and  encourage  them  to 
join  AER  and  also  become  a  member  ol 
Division  16. 
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1  VISION  ASSOCIATES 

7512  Dr  Phillips  Blvd  #50-316  Orlando,  FL  32819 

(407)352-1200  | 

Early  Learning  -  Step  by  Step 

$33 

Functional  &  Instruction  Scheme 

$22 

Spatial  Relations  in  Cong  Bl  Chn 

$22 

Educational  Approaches 

$33 

Are  you  Blind? 

$29 

Space  and  Self 

$29 

The  Comprehending  Hand 

$16 

The  FIELA  Curriculum  (available  Fall  1998) 

Vis  Imp  Underst  Needs  of  Young  Chn  by  Dr.  van  der  Poel  $33 


Division  16  Awards  Dinner 
International  AER  Conference 
Atlanta,  GA 

Thursday,  July  9-7:30  p.m. 

Location  to  be  Announced 


The  third  Division  16  Awards  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  International  Conference  of  AER.  The  Awards  Committee  is  working 
hard  to  bring  attendees  an  evening  of  great  fun.  The  reputation  of  these  awards  appears  to  be  growing  as  non-Division  16 
members  want  to  attend. 


This  year  awards  will  be  presented  for  several  outstanding  contributions  to  the  itinerant  teaching  field  as  well  as  the  increasingly 
popular  “Itinney”  awards.  Some  of  these  outlandish  Itinney  awards  include:  “Worst  food  disaster  in  your  car”,  “Worst  road  kill”, 
“Most  miles  travelled”,  “Worst  Potty  Stop”,  and  so  on.  The  committee  may  think  of  others  before  the  dinner  in  Atlanta,  so  be  sure 
to  come  and  bring  your  “best”  and/or  “worst”  stories  to  share. 

To  plan  for  this  popular  event,  we  must  have  a  count  of  those  attending.  Please  call,  write,  fax,  courier  or  e-mail  Jana  Almquist 
by  June  1 , 1 998,  to  reserve  your  space  to  honor  our  itinerant  personnel.  The  dinner  will  cost  $5  per  person  and  the  division  will 
assist  with  the  remainder  of  costs.  Look  for  the  Division  1 6  Awards  table  when  you  check  in  at  the  conference  so  that  you  can 
confirm  your  reservation  and  pay  your  funds.  We  do  not  want  to  leave  out  anyone  who  wants  to  attend.  Please  contact  Jana  as 
soon  as  possible  to  reserve  your  place  in  this  fun  filled  night. 

E-mail:  almquist@swbell.net  Address:  102  Meadow  Ct. 

Phone:  817-596-0683  Weatherford,  TX  76086 

Fax:  817-596-5297 
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Some  Words  and  Names  Frequently  Mis-Brailled 

This  list  of  words  and  the  correct  answers  (pagelO),  were  compiled  by  Nancy  Field, 
a  long  time  CNIB  volunteer.  Nancy  has  taught  the  braille  course  and  collected  these 
words  as  ones  many  people  find  difficult.  You  may  see  her  name  as  transcriber  on 
books  used  by  your  students.  She  is  an  accepted  braille  expert. 

Take  a  chance  and  try  to  braille  the  words  yourself  before  you  check  out  the  an¬ 
swers.  If  you  need  to  refresh  your  memory  of  the  rules,  look  under  Rule  X,  General 
use  of  Contractions,  in  your  manual  (English  Braille,  American  Edition  1994).  Good 
luck! 


Alessandro 

derogatory 

profligate 

antedate 

distinguished 

react 

apartheid 

Duplessis 

reassure 

asthma 

edition 

redeem 

babbled 

editor 

reduce 

beatitude 

effort 

renegade 

Beatrice 

enormous 

renege 

Bechet 

enamel 

renew 

Bela 

enunciate 

renovate 

Belize 

equinox 

renaissance 

beluga 

erotic 

renounce 

beneficent 

erupt 

reverend 

beneficial 

lingerie 

reverie 

benevolent 

linguistic 

sedate 

beret 

painstaking 

sedative 

conifer 

peruse 

seduce 

coniferous 

predate 

sedulous 

contingent 

predatory 

stringent 

deduced 

predecessor 

this’ll 

derived 

predeceased 

threshold 

derivation 

predictable 

wagonette 

derogate 

predicament 

profile 

wherever 
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NEW  Low  Vision  Column  to 
Begin 

Dr.  Carolyn  Carman-Merrifield,  O.D.  has 
consented  to  begin  contributing  to  “The 
Driving  Force”  beginning  with  our  next  is¬ 
sue.  Dr.  Carman-Merrifield  has  been  a 
low  vision  specialist  for  fourteen  years. 
She  is  currently  serving  as 
the  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Board  of  Optometry. 

She  is  experienced  in  pro¬ 
viding  clinical  low  vision  ! 
evaluations  for  children  and 
adults  with  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
abilities.  She  will  be  an  as¬ 
set  to  our  newletter. 

If  anyone  has  a  “burning  question”  re¬ 
garding  low  vision  evaluations,  training, 
or  devices,  please  send  them  to  the  Driv¬ 
ing  Force,  c/o  Kevin  Kassirer,  Editor,  68 
Lipton  Crescent,  Whitby,  Ontario,  L1R 
1W9  or  e-mail  KKassirer@interhop.net 
to  pass  on  to  the  doctor. 

mm  mm.  mum  mm  mm 

Laser  Pointer  Warning  Issued 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  issued  a  warning  following  reports 
about  eye  injuries  from  laser  pointing  de¬ 
vices.  These  devices  are  often  seen  in 
corporate  boardrooms  or  classrooms,  and 
are  used  to  highlight  a  part  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  with  a  laser  light  beam. 

As  the  price  for  these  devices  has  fallen, 
they  have  become  more  common  and 
some  kids  have  been  using  them  as  toy 
laser  weapons.  However,  the  lasers  can 
cause  eye  damage.  The  FDA  rates  them 
as  Class  Ilia  lasers. 

According  to  a  bulletin  from  the  BC  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Optometrists,  Class  III  lasers  are 
considered  medium  power  and  moderate 
risk  devices.  “If  aimed  at  the  eye  for  as 
little  as  10  seconds,  laser  pointers  can 
cause  retinal  damage  as  extensive  as  star¬ 
ing  directly  into  the  sun”  states  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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^Literacy  Explosion 
_ Plano  ISP,  Plano,  Texas 

by:  Susan  Breeding,  Marilyn  Weaver,  Gwen  Barnett,  Wendy  Park  -  VI 
Teachers  and  Kay  St.  John  -  Library  of  Congress  Certified  Braillist 


Over  the  past  year,  our  team  has  taken  a  closer  look  at  the 
issue  of  literacy  for  the  visually  impaired.  This  is  an  area  of 
concern  for  both  our  braille  and  our  print  learners.  We  have 
undertaken  an  initiative  to: 

a.  Provide  a  variety  of  tactual,  braille,  and  large  print  materi¬ 
als  to  increase  literacy  and  fluency 

b.  To  tie  the  visual  goals  included  in  student’s  Individual  Edu¬ 
cation  Plan  (IEP)  to  the  end  goal  of  literacy. 

For  the  student  who  uses  braille  we  have  worked  to  increase 
the  availability  of  “environmental  braille”,  so  that  the  students 
can  realize  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  reading  material  out  there 
for  them.  We  have  created  predictable  braille  books  with  high 
visual  appeal  to  allow  for  overall  classroom  use.  We  have 
also  assisted  the  students  in  authoring  their  own  books  in 
braille,  with  tactual  pictures  created  by  the  student  or  illus¬ 
trated  pictures  done  by  a  peer.  These  books  have  then  been 
placed  in  the  school  libraries  for  distribution.  For  the  student 
at  the  pre-braille  level,  we  have  created  story-based  tracking 
and  tactual  discrimination  activities. 

For  the  student  with  low  vision,  we  were  concerned  that  our 
“visual  efficiency”  goals  were  being  taught  in  isolation.  We 
tied  the  “visual  efficiency”  goals  to  literacy  by  creating  predict¬ 
able  books  that  are  used  with  the  light  box.  These  books  al¬ 
low  for  a  wide  range  of  visual  discrimination  and  perceptual 
tasks,  as  well  as  fostering  a  love  of  reading.  We  have  also 
used  these  thematic  books  to  “springboard”  into  the  other  IEP 
goals  (fine  motor  activities,  gross  motor  activities,  daily  living 
skills)  which  are  tied  to  the  story  line  or  theme  of  the  books.  It 
has  given  a  wholeness  to  the  lessons  that  we  did  not  see  with 
“splinter”  activities.  Recently,  we  have  started  to  create  com¬ 
puterized  books  on  Power  Point  and  have  also  begun  work¬ 
ing  on  a  project  using  HyperStudio  and  digital  photos.  This 
has  allowed  us  to  really  personalize  the  books  for  our  stu¬ 
dents  with  multiple  impairments.  We  hope  this  will  also  en¬ 
courage  more  age-appropriate,  meaningful  switch  usage. 

During  the  next  year,  we  will  be  creating  braille  and  large  print 
books,  as  well  as  computerized  versions,  of  our  district’s  new 
Strategic  Reading  Program  for  students  with  disabilities.  This 
literacy  project  has  been  somewhat  “labour-intensive”,  but  it 
has  been  well  worth  it.  We  have  seen  students  “turn  on”  to 
reading  with  increased  interest  and  performance.  That,  in  turn, 
has  created  an  excitement  within  our  staff  that  has  kept  us 
going  through  all  the  long  IEP  meetings,  assessments,  and 
day-to-day  tedium.  It  is  a  project  that  we  are  excited  about 
continuing  and  sharing  with  others. 


"It  has  made  me  more  independent  and  more  assertive.  I've  gained  a 
lot  of  self-confidence. "...Advanced  Academy  Camper,  SCI-VIS  '97,  Ne¬ 
braska 

"I  am  now  in  college  studying  to  be  an  Aerospace  Engineer  thanks  to 
Space  Camp."  ...SCI-VIS  ’93-96  Alumnus,  West  Virginia 


The  above  quotes  are  from  real  kids  who  spent  a  week  at  Space 
Camp  for  Interested  Visually  Impaired  Students  (SCI-VIS)  held  at 
the  U.  S.  Space  and  Rocket  Center  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  last 
fall.  Interest  in  academics,  independence,  career  goals,  and  life 
long  friendships  are  what  we  all  want  for  our  children.  Whether 
you  are  a  teacher  or  a  parent  of  blind  or  visually  impaired  child, 
the  above  comments  should  interest  you.  SCI-VIS  is  changing 
the  lives  of  those  children  attending.  Space  Camp's  goals  are  to 
excite  young  minds  about  math,  science,  and  the  possibilities  in 
their  future  when  they  use  that  knowledge.  SCI-VIS  alumni  are 
studying  aerospace  engineering  and  working  for  NASA.  SCI-VIS 
offers  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  academic  programming  for 
the  blind  and  visually  impaired  in  the  world!  Be  a  part  of  it!  SCI- 
VIS  '98  has  officially  been  scheduled  Sept.  26-Oct.  1 , 1998  at  the 
U.  S.  Space  and  Rocket  Center  in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  The  pro- 

(Please  see  In)  Page  1 1 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE  is  published  quarterly  by  Blindskills,  for  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people  of  all  ages.  Available  in  braille, 
large  print,  4-track  audiocassette,  and  IBM-compataible 
diskette,  DIALOGUE  is  a  support  group  in  writing  and 
contains  articles  by  blind  and  visually  impaired  authors. 
Columns  include:  poetry,  fiction,  careers,  what  to  do  when..., 
recreation,  gardening,  cooking,  and  a  huge  resource  sec¬ 
tion.  Catalogs,  reprinted  articles,  and  resources  are  avail¬ 
able  by  calling: 

toll-free:  800-860-4224; 

e-mail:  blindskl@teleport.com 

fax:  503-581-4224. 


Subscription/donation  rates  are  $28.00  U.S.  for  legally  blind 
readers  and  $40.00  U.S.for  non-legally  blind  readers. 
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*  Special  education  is  changing  with  the 

*  infusion  of  technology.  There  is  a  web 

*  site  that  expands  one’s  understanding 

*  of  Special  Education  and  how  technol- 

*  ogy  can  blend  into  the  classroom  pro- 

*  gram  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  student. 

*  The  site  is  called,  SNOW  (Special 

*  Needs  Opportunity  Windows).  You  can 

*  visit  the  site  at: 


•  ••  •  •  ••  •  •• 
•  ••  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  •  •• 


http://snow.utoronto.ca 
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*  The  site  offers  the  following  information: 

A 

A 

*  -  Information  and  resources  on  teach¬ 

ing  learners  with  special  needs 

*  -  On-line  professional  development,  in¬ 

cluding  pre-service,  additional  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  special  interest  courses 

*  -  Examples  of  curriculum  resources  and 

material  in  accessible  and  alternative 
formats  available  at  the  SNOW  web 

*  site 

* 

*  -  Information  on  adapting  instruction  for 

students  with  special  needs 

*  -  Opportunities  of  sharing  best  practices 

and  resources 

* 

* 

A 

*  Upcoming  on-line  courses: 


-  Introduction  to  Adaptive  Technology  in 
the  Classroom 

-  Catching  the  kids  who  fall  between  the 
cracks 

-  Problem  solving  in  the  classroom 

-  Victimless  Teaching 

-  Learning  to  learn  (Learning  Styles) 

-  How  to  Web  -  Introduction  to  the 
Internet  and  Special  Education 

-  Braille  level  1  -  A  Mohawk  College  Ac¬ 
credited  Course 

This  site  offers  a  lot!  But  the  future  plan 
for  this  site  is  really  exciting!  If  you  like 
to  learn,  want  to  know  more  about  Spe¬ 
cial  Education  and  Adaptive  Technology, 
keep  this  site  in  your  address  book. 
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AER-Lift  1998 


by  Jana  Almquist 
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AER-Lift  was  held  April  3-5, 1998,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  The 
officers  of  Division  16  attended  and  came  home  energized 
with  ideas  and  goals  to  set  in  motion  for  the  International 
Conference  in  Atlanta. 

One  of  the  issues  discussed  at  AER-Lift  was  the  new  elec¬ 
tion  process  for  the  AER  Board  of  Directors.  Each  division  is 
now  grouped  into  one  of  four  categories  from  which  a  board 
member  will  be  elected.  Division  16  is  now  part  of  the  school 
age  divisions  which  consists  of  Divisions  3,  8, 12, 13,  and  16. 
Nominations  for  this  board  member  will  be  accepted  and  vot¬ 
ing  will  take  place  at  the  International  Conference  in  Atlanta 
for  this  year  only.  In  two  years,  elections  will  take  place  at  the 
AER-Lift  meeting  in  the  spring.  The  nomination  must  be  the 
current  chair-elect  or  chair  from  one  of  the  divisions  in  the 
group. 

The  three  other  groups  formed  are: 

Adult  Services:  Divisions  2,  6,  11,  15,  18 

Related  Services:  Divisions  1, 4,  5,  7,  17 
Large  Divisions:  Division  9 
(any  division  with  membership  of  20%  or  more  of  total 
AER  membership) 

This  new  process  will  ensure  that  divisions  are  equally  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  AER  Board  of  Directors  and  will  bring  each 
member  better  representation. 

Also  discussed  at  AER-Lift  was  the  AER  web  site.  Each  divi¬ 
sion  may  have  a  page  and  Division  16  has  a  page  started. 


We  are  looking  for  someone  with  the  knowledge  and  desire  to 
improve  and  maintain  this  web  page  for  Division  1 6.  If  any  mem¬ 
ber  is  interested  in  taking  on  this  job,  please  contact  Nancy  Toelle, 
Chair  of  Division  16.  The  e-mail  address  is  “ntoelle@tenet.edu”. 

The  new  executive  director  of  AER,  Denise  Rozell,  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  presented  a  brief  overview  of  the  legislative  activity 
that  AER  is  watching  for  all  of  us.  She  encouraged  all  members 
to  contact  their  representatives  to  let  them  know  the  importance 
of  the  funding  for  the  field  of  the  visually  impaired.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  member  contact  their  representatives  and  in¬ 
vite  them  to  visit  your  school  or  agency  and  show  them  the  great 
things  happening  for  the  visually  impaired. 

The  Council  of  Division  Chairs  met  almost  nonstop  an  entire 
day,  and  discussed  the  concerns  facing  divisions  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  was  very  informative  and  provided  insight  for  your 
officers  to  keep  abreast  of  the  duties  we  should  perform  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  our  members. 

Also,  discussed  in  this  meeting  was  the  possible  merger  of  Divi¬ 
sions  12  and  13  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education).  The 
vote  to  merge  these  two  divisions  will  be  taken  at  the  conference 
in  Atlanta. 

It  was  a  very  successful  weekend  spent  learning  more  about  our 
jobs  and  the  direction  of  AER  for  the  next  two  years.  The  offic¬ 
ers  of  Division  16  all  felt  the  opportunity  to  attend  this  outstand¬ 
ing  training  will  help  to  keep  our  division  active  and  strong. 


(IN)  from  page  9 

gram,  in  its  ninth  year,  enjoyed  a  25%  growth  in  attendance  last  year.  A  total  of  151  students  from  28  U.  S.  states,  Australia, 
Russia,  England,  and  Canada.  Technology  support  was  provided  by  Mark  Goodkin  and  Assoc.,  Austell,  Georgia  and  Optelec. 
Foreign  students  are  being  sought  for  the  1998  Camp  and  some  funding  is  available.  Other  scholarships  are  available  for 
American  students.  Additional  scholarships  are  being  sought  with  the  assistance  of  the  Space  Camp  Foundation,  Inc.  to  assist 
more  students  with  airfare  and  tuition.  Any  financial  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  can  be  earmarked  for  students  in 
specific  states,  countries,  or  organizations. 

Space  Camp  and  Aviation  Challenge  programs  are  both  available  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  students  in  grades  4-6,  7-1 2,  and 
college  bound  students  grades  1 0-1 2.  Some  programs  are  mainstreamed  with  sighted  campers.  Siblings  and  friends  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  students  can  attend  this  week,  also.  We  are  also  accepting  names  of  interested  adults  for  another  Space  Camp 
for  Blind  Adults  to  be  held  Oct.  2-4,  1998.  The  cost  is  $500  for  all  programs  except  the  college  bound  program  which  is  $710. 
Cost  includes  programming,  lodging,  and  meals  from  Saturday  lunch  through  Friday  breakfast.  The  program  is  coordinated  by 
Dan  Oates  at  the  W.  Va.  School  for  the  Blind.  Tuition  and  registration  deadline  is  August  15,  1998.  All  forms,  documents, 
scholarship  information,  and  answers  to  frequently  asked  questions  will  be  updated  on  our  website.  For  further  information, 
contact  our  SCI-VIS  '98  website  or  e-mail  us.  If  Internet  service  is  unavailable,  ask  a  friend  who  has  service  to  assist  you  or 
contact  Dan  Oates. 

office  phone:  (304)  822-4883 

Contact  Person:  Dan  Oates,  International  Coordinator  office  FAX:  (304)  822-4898 

Space  Camp  for  Interested  Visually  Impaired  Students  home  phone:  (304)  822-4410 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  e-mail:  doates@access.mountain.net 

301  E.  Main  St.,  Romney,  WV  26757  URL:  http://www.tsbvi.edu/spacehome.htm 
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1.  ATLANTA  CONFERENCE 

A  learning  experience  to  behold! 

July  8-12,  1998 

Send  in  your  registration  form 
soon!  It  will  be  a  BLAST! 

2.  All  Ballots  are  to  be  post-marked 
by  May  29,  1998!  Do  your  duty 
and  vote! 

3.  E-mail  addresses  are  due  June  1 5, 
1998  if  you  are  interested  in  putting 
it  on  a  Division  16  list. 


4.  Deadline  Dates: 

Articles  due  August  3,  1998 
Advertising  due  August  3,  1998 


A  member  has  re 
quested  a  list  of  e-mail 
addresses  for  those 
members  in  Division  16 
who  have  one.  If  you 
would  like  to  participate 
in  this  exchange,  please 
send  your  e-mail  ad 
dress  to; 

kkasssirer@interhop.net 
and  a  list  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  sent  off  to 
those  members  who 
participate.  All  e-mail 
addresses  should  be 
into  the  editor  by  June 
15,  1998. 
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Defining  Our  Role:  Another  View  -  APSEA  Guidelines  for  Determining 

Caseload  Size  for  Teachers  of  the  Visually  Impaired 

>■  . 

by  P.  Anne  MacCuspie,  PH  D. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  originally  printed  in  January  1998,  Volume  6,  Number  1. 


Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  MacCuspie  responded 
to  Nancy  Toelle’s  article  “An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Caseload  Management  Guide¬ 
lines”  with  a  letter  to  Nancy.  The  letter 
included  another  formula  for  figuring  out 
service  hours.  Since  there  has  been  a 
large  response  to  Nancy’s  article,  I 
thought  this  information  was  critical  to  get 
out.  I  thank  both  Ann  and  Nancy  for 
allowing  me  to  share  this  portion  of  their 
correspondence. 
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Introduction 

Children  and  youth  with  visual  impairments 
served  by  APSEA  are  an  extremely  he¬ 
terogeneous  group.  They  vary  in  age  (birth 
to  21  years),  degree  of  vision  loss,  grade 
placement,  cognitive  ability,  presence  of 
additional  disabilities,  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  motivation,  etc.  Itinerant  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  visually  impaired  working  with 
these  students  must  develop  schedules 
to  accommodate  an  array  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  such  as  direct  instruction  of  compen¬ 
satory  skills,  adaptation  of  materials,  as¬ 
sessment,  programming  planning,  consul¬ 
tation  with  parents  and  teachers,  ordering 
and  distributing  adapted  materials,  and 
travel  from  school  to  school.  When  as¬ 
signing  caseloads  to  itinerant  teachers, 
their  supervisors  must  attend  to  all  these 
considerations  as  well  as  those  associated 
with  environmental  factors  (e  g.  weather 
conditions,  road  conditions,  distance  be¬ 
tween  schools,  local  school  policies  and 
practices  relevant  to  inclusion).  Because 
of  this  multiplicity  of  factors,  the  following 
suggested  service  levels  can  only  be  used 
as  guidelines  in  developing  appropriate 
levels  of  service  to  any  given  student. 

Note:  Numbers  are  hours  per  week  of  itin¬ 
erant  teacher’s  time.  To  establish  times 
based  on  a  per  month  schedule,  simply 
multiply  “Direct  Service”  by  4  and  adjust 
“Consultation,”  Adapting  Materials”  and 
“Preparation.”  The  amount  of  time  required 
to  complete  the  travel  requirements  of  the 
specific  caseload  must  be  incorporated. 
A  final  total  of  35-45  hours  per  week  • 

(Please  see  Considered)  Page  6 


The  View  From  the 
Driver’s  Seat 

by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

My  phone  rings  from  time  to  time  when 
AER  members  considering  the  value  of 
joining  Division  16  and  paying  the  $10 
dues  assessment,  call  me  to  ask  the  big 
question:  What  do  I  get  for  my  money? 
I’m  always  pleased  to  get  those  calls  and 
happy  to  respond  to  the  question  -  be¬ 
cause  the  simple  answer  is:  lots!  Here  is 
what  I  tell  them! 

The  benefit  of  membership  that  gets  the 
most  recognition  is  our  Division  16  News- 
Journal,  The  Driving  Force.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  itinerant  teachers,  by  itinerant 
teachers.  The  twelve  page  printed  pub¬ 
lication  is  supported  by  both  advertising 
revenues  and  divisional  dues.  The 
NewsJoumal  is  the  communication  link 
between  itinerants  of  the  division  bring¬ 
ing  them  closer  together  on  issues  related 
to  the  field.  This  is  the  result  of  itinerants 
writing  for  itinerants.  Due  to  the  vast  ex¬ 
pertise  of  our  membership,  The  Driving 
Force  is  able  to  present  a  vast  selection 
of  articles  that  have  attracted  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  our  division. 

Another  important  benefit  paid  out  of  our 
dues  is  the  financial  support  incurred  in 
planning  and  implementing  the  Division 
16  programs  at  International  Confer¬ 
ences.  We  offer  to  cover  equipment 
costs  and  assist  with  brailling  materials 
when  necessary.  The  membership  at 
large  feels  this  allows  individual  present¬ 
ers  to  present  without  bearing  any  undue 
financial  burden.  The  costs  of  program 
selection,  which  was  undertaken  this  year 
by  our  chair-elect,  Jana  Almquist  and  a 

(Please  see  Committee)  Page  10 
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From  the  Editor 


_ 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 


I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  conference.  This  Special  Edition  of  The  Driving 
Force  is  to  introduce  the  NewsJournal  that  Division  16  distributes  to  its  members. 
The  Driving  Force  started  out  as  a  six  page  newsletter  which  expanded  both  its 
mandate  and  size  as  the  division  grew.  Today,  The  Driving  Force  is  a  twelve  page 
printed  NewsJournal  that  covers  a  wide  breadth  of  issues  and  solutions  that  affect 
itinerant  teachers  of  the  blind  and  related  professionals.  The  Division  is  strongly 
committed  to  this  publication  and  is  continually  seeking  ways  to  improve  it  in  order  to 
meet  its  membership  needs.  Presently,  The  Driving  Force  is  issued  3  times  a  year 
with  a  special  edition  for  the  International  Conference. 

This  Special  Edition  is  to  give  you  an  overview  of  what  The  Driving  Force  publishes. 
This  issue  consists  of  both  new  and  previously  published  articles  that  were  in  the 
NewsJournal.  Each  issue  of  The  Driving  Force  contains  seven  repeat  columns, 
Defining  Our  Role,  Best  Practices,  Braille  On,  Tricks  of  the  Trade,  The  Doctor  Is  In, 
Turn  on  With  Technology  and  the  Funny  Corner.  All  of  these  columns  bring  a  com¬ 
mon  thread  to  each  issue. 

The  first  column,  “Defining  Our  Role"  contains  articles  that  help  define  the  role  of 
itinerant  resource  teachers.  Articles  can  deal  with  issues  we  face  such  as  case  load 
size,  continued  education,  communication  issues  between  professionals  etc.  In  short, 
articles  in  this  column  help  itinerants  better  define  and  develop  their  roles  as  profes¬ 
sionals. 

“Best  Practices”,  is  a  column  that  focuses  on  working  with  students.  Articles  can 
range  from  quick  pointers  to  learning  strategies,  to  development  of  student  growth. 
These  articles  are  based  on  everyday  experiences  that  our  membership  deals  with 
and  that  they  believe  could  assist  others.  This  column  produces  a  lot  of  feedback 
because  it  deals  with  the  very  practical. 


The  third  column  "Braille  On”,  reviews  braille  skills  through  examples  and  lessons. 
Quite  often,  itinerant  personnel  can  get  into  situations  where  they  might  not  use 
braille  or  read  braille  for  a  few  years  due  to  caseloads.  This  column  was  devised  to 
keep  these  professionals  in  contact  with  braille  but  also  to  help  the  majority  of  us 
keep  sharp  with  some  of  the  more  obscure  rules  that  we  do  not  use  everyday.  This 
column  was  also  developed  to  keep  our  members  up  to  date  with  changes  in  the 
braille  code  and  how  to  present  those  changes  to  students.  This  column  is  written  by 
two  expert  braillists  from  Toronto  Canada. 

The  column  “Tricks  of  the  Trade”  deals  with  short  cuts  that  make  our  jobs  as  itiner¬ 
ants  and  teachers  easier .  To  keep  re-inventing  the  wheel  does  not  make  sense,  so 
this  column  was  created  to  share  ideas  that  will  make  life  simpler.  A  few  examples 
published  so  far  are  “Get  to  know  secretaries  and  custodians  (they  know  everything 
in  a  school!),"  Use  stick-its  for  book  marks  in  braille  books  etc. 

Being  an  itinerant  teacher  is  quite  busy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  up  at  times  with  all 
the  advancements  within  all  the  fields  that  affect  our  jobs.  To  help  keep  the  mem¬ 
bers  informed  of  the  medical  component  of  our  profession,  The  Driving  Force  started 
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Orientation  and  Mobility 
Strategies  for  Students  Who  Have 
Multiple  Disabilities:  What  To  Do 
Until  the  O&M  Specialist  Arrives 

by  Duncan  McGregor 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  ongtnally  printed  in  January  1994, 
Volume  2,  Number  1 . 

Recently,  we  itinerant  teachers  are  see¬ 
ing  that  more  and  more  of  our  students 
who  are  visually  impaired  also  have  addi¬ 
tional  severe  handicaps.  In  many  areas 
there  is  a  shortage  of  certified  O&M  spe¬ 
cialists,  with  the  result  that  students  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  have  multiple  disabili¬ 
ties,  depend  on  an  itinerant  teacher  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  whatever  O&M  training  they 
receive.  Many  of  us  have  not  been  trained 
to  meet  their  orientation  and  mobility 
needs.  However,  some  relatively  simple 
techniques  ,  built  upon  the  knowledge  we 
possess,  can  help  our  students  become, 
as  fully  as  possible,  participants  in  activi¬ 
ties  in  their  communities. 

Orientation  and  mobility  has  been  defined 
as  the  task  of  teaching  a  person  with  visual 
impairments  to  move  independently,  safely 
and  purposefully  through  the  environment. 
Persons  who  have  multiple  handicaps 
have  the  same  need  to  move  safely  and 
independently  as  anyone  else.  However, 
traditional  orientation  and  mobility  tech¬ 
niques,  which  were  designed  to  be  used 
by  adventitiously  blinded  adults  with  no 
other  handicapping  conditions,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  being  applied  to  person  with 
additional  disabilities. 

I  have  found  that  it  helps  to  keep  a  few 
points  in  mind  when  working  with  students 
who  have  severe  disabilities  in  addition  to 
their  visual  impairments: 

1.  Rationale:  To  allow  the  student  to  be¬ 
come  as  independent  as  possible.  Even 
through  a  child  may  never  be  able  to  be¬ 
come  a  totally  independent  traveller,  he  or 
she  can  benefit  from  being  able  to  move 
about  with  some  degree  of  independence 
e.g.  He  or  she  may  travel  independently 
in  familiar  indoor  areas,  but  be  supervised 
when  walking  outdoors  with  a  cane. 

(Please  see  Safety)  Page  9 
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A  Modern  Electronic  Braille-Writer 


There  is  a  growing  recognition 
world-wide  of  the  fundamental 
importance  of  braille  for  blind  and 
visually  impaired  people.  Yet  the 
tools  we  have  been  using  to  teach 
and  learn  braille  haven't  kept  pace 
with  the  incredible  advances  in  all 
other  technology  areas.  The 
Mountbatten  was  developed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  provide  a  modern  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  older  mechanical  braille- 
writers.  It’s  advantages  include: 

Ease  of  Writing.  The  ergonomically 
designed  keyboard  offers  unparal¬ 
leled  ease  of  use.  The  light  touch 
and  comfortable  writing  position 
means  that  anyone  can  type  easier, 
faster  and  for  longer  periods. 

Young  children  who  are 
just  starting  to  learn 
braille  find  the  key¬ 
board  especially 
useful. 


Modern  Features.  Since  the  late 
1970’s  typewriters  have  been 
equipped  with  features  such  as 
erasing  and  correction,  setting  mar¬ 
gins  and  tabs,  and  the  ability  to 
move  easily  around  the  page.  Now 
the  Mountbatten  offers  these  same 
features  for  braille  users.  1 . 

Memory  Functions.  Write  into 
memory  and  emboss  later.  And  now 
with  the  optional  speech  and  edit¬ 
ing  feature,  you  can  make  sure  that 
you  only  emboss  completed  and 
corrected  documents.  All  the  editing 
can  be  done  with  speech. 

Grows  to  Meet  Your  Needs.  With  a 
range  of  options  like  braille  transla¬ 
tion,  communications  software, 
speech  and  editing,  the 
Mountbatten  Brailler  will  continue 
to  meet  your  needs  well  into  the 
future. 


The  Nlountbatten  Brailler  offers  increased  perfor¬ 
mance  and  ease  of  use,  the  ability  to  work  in  print  or 
braille,  and  a  range  of  features  and  flexibility  to  help 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  millennium. 


The  Mountbatten  Brailler 
is  the  first  electronic, 
portable  braille-writer.  It 
provides  options  and. fea¬ 
tures  that  bring  braille 
writing  into  the  modern 
world.  Suitable  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  abilities, 
the  Mountbatten  Brailler 
is  a  basic  tool  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  braille  literacy. 


given  wonderful  service  over  the 
last  50  years  and  remain  useful 
devices.  However,  they  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  young  blind 
people  in  our  digital  informa¬ 
tion  society. 


For  further  information  contact: 


.  .  .  assistive  technology  for  people 
with  visual  and  learning  disabilities 

800.722.3393  /  Fax  916.652.7296 
6245  King  Road,  Loomis,  CA  95650 
email:  info@luimanware.com 
web  site:  www.humanware.com 
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How  To  Tell  If  You’re  a  REAL 
Itinerant  Teacher 

v  f  ''  v  -  ik  -  .  . 


by  Debi  Clark 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  grade  Braille  in  the  car,  during  commer¬ 
cials,  in  staff  meetings,  in  the  bathroom,  and  (at  the  end  of  the 
grading  period)  have  been  seen  grading  in  church. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  the  difference  among  what  Braille 
must  be  graded,  what  ought  to  be  graded,  and  what  probably 
should  never  again  see  the  light  of  day. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  drive  older  cars  owned  by  credit  unions. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  have  highly  developed  peripheral  fields 
from  reading  maps  while  driving  a  car. 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  will  eat  anything  that  is  put  in  the  work¬ 
room. 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rain  forest. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  have  their  best  conferences  in 
the  parking  lot. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  have  never  heard  an  original 
excuse. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  buy  Excedrin  and  Advil  at  Price 
Club. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  have  memorized  all  develop¬ 
mental  milestones  from  birth  through  young  adulthood. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  have  the  special  education 
coordinator’s  and  counsellor’s  home  phone  numbers. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  “vanilla”  is  not  something 
used  in  baking. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  sleep  with  their  pagers. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  secretaries  and  custodi¬ 
ans  run  the  school. 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  are  written  up  in  medical  journals  for  size 
and  elasticity  of  kidneys  and  bladders. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  have  been  timed  gulping  down  a  full  lunch 
in  2  minutes,  18  seconds.  Master  itinerant  teachers  can  eat  faster 
than  that. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  can  be  identified  by  the  stains  on  the  front 
of  their  shirts 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  it  is  better  to  seek  forgiveness  than 
to  ask  permission. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  the  shortest  distance  and  the  length 
of  travel  time  from  their  car  to  the  classroom. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  never  sit  down  without  first  checking  the 
seat  of  the  chair. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  never  teach  the  conjugations  of  lie  and  lay 
to  eighth  graders. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  the  best  end-of-semester  lesson 
plans  can  come  from  exploratory  walks  in  unfamiliar  environments. 

REAL  itinerant  teachers  can  “sense”  radar. 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  know  the  rules  don’t  really 
apply  to  them. 


REAL  itinerant  teachers  hear  the  heartbeats  of  crisis; 
always  have  time  to  listen;  know  they  teach  students, 
not  subjects;  and  are  absolutely  non-expendable. 


Tricks  of  the  Trade 


1.  Smile. 

2.  Keep  a  box  in  your  car  with  all  the  student  information. 

3.  Write  down  on  a  chart  what  you  did  and  who  you  talked 
with. 

4.  Make  sure  your  contact  person  has  an  up-to-date 
schedule  with  telephone  numbers  to  reach  you. 

5.  Make  up  return  address  labels  to  put  on  envelops  so 
teachers  can  return  information  to  you  easily. 

6.  Always  contact  the  school  secretary  and/or  teacher  if 
you  are  going  to  be  late  or  unable  to  attend  that  day. 
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ADVANCEMENTS  (from  page  2) 

a  column  “The  Doctor  Is  In”.  This  column  covers  eye  dis¬ 
eases,  new  advancements  in  eye  medicine,  how  to  work 
with  certain  eye  diseases  etc.  We  have  found  doctors  that 
were  able  to  cover  complex  issues  with  straight  forward  and 
easy  to  understand  language.  Over  the  last  6  years,  many 
of  the  articles  in  this  column  have  been  driven  by  Division 
16  members  asking  questions  that  they  needed  to  know. 
We  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  col¬ 
umn  and  the  responses  we  continually  receive. 

Technology  is  constantly  changing  and  is  increasingly  be¬ 
coming  a  more  critical  part  of  working  with  students  who 
are  blind  or  who  have  low  vision.  The  column,  “Turn  On 
With  Technology!”,  deals  with  what  is  happening  within  the 
field  of  technology,  howto  teach  technology,  and  issues  that 
have  arisen  within  the  field.  This  column  also  reviews  and 
suggests  web  sites  that  are  relevant  to  educators  and  itin¬ 
erant  teachers. 

The  NewsJournal  also  contains  a  column  which  focuses 
on  humour  within  our  field.  We  try  to  obtain  pieces  that 
reflect  a  cross  reflection  of  people’s  perceptions  which  we 
hope  promote  a  smile  or  chuckle.  You  will  find  either  a  hu¬ 
morous  written  piece  or  cartoon  in  each  issue.  If  you  have 
a  cartoon  or  humorous  piece  and  you  would  like  to  share  it 
with  others,  please  send  it  to  us  and  will  put  it  in  our  issue  so 
others  can  enjoy  it. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  reading  our  NewsJournal!  It  is  something 
that  Division  16  members  are  very  proud  of.  It  has  come  a 
long  way  and  there  is  a  long  way  still  to  go.  The  partici¬ 
pants  who  help  put  this  publication  together  are  always  striv¬ 
ing  to  enrich  its  content  with  valuable  information  and/or 
articles  so  others  will  learn.  If  you  believe  that  you  have 
something  to  say  or  share  with  our  members  at  large,  I  hope 
you  will  submit  what  you  have  to  The  Driving  Force.  We 
are  always  looking  to  the  future. 

If  you  like  what  you  see  in  The  Driving  Force  and  would  like 
to  see  more  of  it,  you  are  more  than  welcome  to  join  our 
Division  for  $10.00.  If  you  have  any  comments  about  this 
publication  and  would  like  to  talk  to  me  in  person,  look  for 
me  during  the  conference... I’ll  be  there!!  If  you  would  like  to 
send  in  an  article  or  comment,  there  are  two  ways  to  con¬ 
tact  me.  1 )  e-mail:  Kkassirer@interhop.  net  or  2)  mail:  Kevin 
Kassirer,  do  The  Driving  Force,  68  Lipton  Crescent,  Whitby, 
Ontario,  L1R  1W9,  Canada.  Once  again,  I  hope  you  enjoy 
looking  at  our  publication  and  more  importantly,  I  hope  you 
enjoy  your  stay  in  Atlanta! 


Who  better  than  a  vision 
impaired  person  to  advise 
on  equipment  they  use  on  a 
daily  basis. 


Welcome  to 


FRONTIER 

COMPUTING 


Frontier  Computing  is  the  leading  Canadian  provider  of 
computer-based  adaptive  technology  for  blind  and  print 
handicapped  persons.  Our  wide  range  of  access  product 
categories  include: 

Speech,  Screen  Magnification,  Optical  Character  Recognition, 
Closed  Circuit  Television  systems,  braille  embossers,  compact 
notetakers,  and  other  related  services. 

Let  one  of  our  friendly  sales  staff  assist  you  in  deciding  on  the 
system  or  device  that  best  meets  your  current  and  future  needs. 
Contact  us  by  either: 

Telephone:  (416)  489-6690  or 
Website:  www/Frontiercomputing. on. ca 

Frontier  Computing  has  been  owned  and  operated 
by  visually  impaired  people  since  1986. 


The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  issued  a  warning 
following  reports  about  eye  injuries  from  laser  pointing  devices. 
These  devices  are  often  seen  in  corporate  boardrooms  or  class¬ 
rooms,  and  are  used  to  highlight  a  part  of  the  presentation  with 
a  laser  light  beam. 

As  the  price  for  these  devices  has  fallen,  they  have  become 
more  common  and  some  kids  have  been  using  them  as  toy 
laser  weapons.  However,  the  lasers  can  cause  eye  damage. 
The  FDA  rates  them  as  Class  III  lasers. 

According  to  a  bulletin  from  the  BC  Association  of  Optometrists, 
Class  III  lasers  are  considered  medium  power  and  moderate 
risk  devices.  “If  aimed  at  the  eye  for  as  little  as  10  seconds, 
laser  pointers  can  cause  retinal  damage  as  extensive  as  star¬ 
ing  directly  into  the  sun”  states  the  association. 
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CONSIDERED  (from  page  1 ) 

is  considered  acceptable  recognizing  that  a  teacher  should  not  have  a  caseload  at  the  upper  limit  for  several  consecutive  years. 
PRESCHOOL  (birth  to  4  years) 

Adapting 


Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultation 

Materials 

Preparation 

Blind 

1  to  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

2/200  or  less 

1  to  2 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  1 

20/70  -  20/200 

0.5  to  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  0.5 

Oto  1 

VI  with  MD 

0.5  to  1 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

PRESCHOOL  CHILD  (vear  prior  to  school  entrv-transition  vear) 

Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultation 

Adapting 

Materials 

Preparation 

Blind 

1  to  4 

Oto  1 

Oto  1.5 

Oto  1.5 

20/200  or  less 

1  to  4 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

0  to  1 

20/70  -  20/200 

5  to  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

VI  with  MD 

0.5  to  2 

Oto  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultation 

Adapting 

Materials 

Preparation 

Blind 

5  to  8 

Oto  2 

1  to  2 

1  to  2 

20/200  or  less 

1  to  5 

Oto  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  2 

20/70  -  20/200 

0  to  3 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  2 

VI  with  MD 

Oto  1 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  0.5 

JUNIOR  &  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (grades  7-12) 

Vision  Status 

Direct  Service 

Consultation 

Adapting 

Materials 

Preparation 

Blind 

3  to  6 

Oto  3 

1  to  2 

1  to  2 

20/200  or  less 

1  to  4 

Oto  2 

Oto  1 

Oto  2 

20/70  -  20/200 

Oto  2 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  1 

VI  with  MD 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  1 

0  to  0.5 

Oto  1 

Points  to  Consider  When  Assigning  a  Caseload 

The  type  and  quantity  of  service  provided  to  a  student  with  a  visual  impairment  will  be  based  on  the  results  of  comprehensive 
assessment  and  recommendations  by  the  student’s  planning  team.  When  assigning  students  to  an  itinerant  teacher,  the  following 
should  be  considered:’ 

•  It  is  unlikely  that  a  student  will  ever  receive  the  maximum  level  of  service  in  all  categories  (e.g.  direct  service,  consultation). 

•  When  there  is  only  one  itinerant  teacher  in  an  area,  creative  options  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  may  include  assignment  of 
specific  types  of  tasks  to  other  service  providers  with  the  appropriate  qualifications  under  the  direction  of  the  itinerant  teacher. 


Some  of  the  following  considerations  are  mutually  exclusive  and  will  require  the  supervisor  to  incorporate  additional  factors 
specific  to  the  particular  situation. 


(Please  see  Itinerant)  Page  7 
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ITINERANT  (from  page  6) 

•  An  itinerant  teacher’s  caseload  should  have  students  of 
various  ages  and  grade  levels. 

•  There  should  not  be  more  than  two  academic  braille  stu¬ 
dents  assigned  to  one  itinerant  teacher. 

•  Factors  associated  with  the  type  of  travel  required  in  a  given 
area  should  be  considered  (e.g.  types  of  roads,  distance, 
urban  or  rural  setting). 

•  Considerations  should  be  given  to  the  type  of  programs  being 
offered  by  the  student’s  school  and  the  goals  identified  on 
the  Individual  Educational  Plan  (IEP). 

•  Both  direct  and  consultative  services  should  be  included  on 
each  caseload. 

•  Where  possible,  the  same  itinerant  teacher  should  serve  all 
students  in  a  given  school  or  in  a  single  family. 

•  Given  the  previously  suggested  guidelines,  one  itinerant 
should  serve  a  given  geographic  area. 

•  Where  possible,  the  specific  skills  and  talents  of  an  itinerant 
teacher  should  be  considered  (eg.  assigning  preschoolchil¬ 
dren  to  an  itinerant  teacher  with  specific  training  in  early 
childhood  development). 

•  Students  will  need  different  levels  and  types  of  service  at 
various  points  in  their  development.  It  is  unlikely  a  student 
will  receive  the  same  service  in  all  categories  each  year. 

Guiding  the  Assignment  of  Formula  for 

Budgeting  Itinerant  Teacher  Caseloads 

Formula  Items 

1 .  Flours  of  Direct  Service 

Flours  of  direct  service  are  the  actual  number  of  hours  spent 
with  a  student  (e.g.  I/week,  3/weeks,  1/2  week=  ,5/w,  1/2w 
=  ,5/w 

For  preschool  staff  who  frequently  spend  two  or  more  hours 
in  one  visit,  they  would  record  this  as  two  or  more  hours 
per  week. 

Flours  of  direct  service  do  not  include  service  completed 
once  a  month. 

2.  Consultation  Time 

The  following  equivalence  for  consultation  time  have  been 
determined: 

1/month  =  15  minutes/week 
I/week  =  30  minutes/week 

I/week  +  =  45  minutes/week  (i.e.  seeing  more  than  1  hour/ 
week) 

1/2  week  =  30  minutes/week 

3.  Braille  Transcription  and  Translation 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE  is  published  quarterly  by  Blindskills,  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people  of  all  ages. 
Available  in  braille,  large  print,  4-track  audiocassette, 
and  IBM-compatible  diskette,  DIALOGUE  is  a 
support  group  in  writing  and  contains  articles  by  blind 
and  visually  impaired  authors.  Columns  include: 
poetry,  fiction,  careers,  what  to  do  when...,  recrea¬ 
tion,  gardening,  cooking,  and  a  huge  resource 
section.  Catalogues,  reprinted  articles,  and  resources 
are  available  by  calling: 

Toll-free:  800-860-4224 
Web:  www.teleport.com/~blindskl 
E-mail:  blindskl@teleport.com 
Fax:  503-581-4224. 

Subscription/donation  rates  are  $28.00  U.S.  for 
legally  blind  readers  and  $40.00  U.S.  for  non-legally 
blind  readers. 


This  item  should  be  discussed  with  the  itinerant  teacher  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  time  spent  which  may  be  more  or  less  than 
the  following  two  guidelines.  The  guidelines  are: 

•  5  hours/week  per  each  elementary  braille  student 

•  3  hours/week  for  each  junior/senior  student  as  stated  above 

•  more  or  fewer  hours  may  be  assigned  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances 

4.  Preparation  Time  - 1/2  number  of  pupils  on  the  caseload  in  hours. 

5.  Travel  Time  -  km  per  month  divided  by  200  = _ hours. 

Formula  Summary 

Number  of  hours  of  direct  service  +  consultation  time  +  Braille  tran¬ 
scription  and  translation  +  preparation  time  +  travel  time  =  the 
number  of  hours  comprising  the  caseload  of  an  itinerant  teacher. 

A  range  of  35  to  45  hours  is  acceptable  for  a  full-time  itinerant 
teacher.  A  range  of  17  to  23  is  acceptable  for  a  half-time  itinerant 
teacher. 
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Braille  On! 

••  •  •  •••• 

Future  Articles  Coming  Up 

by  Pat  Lasko 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  originally  printed  in  January  1998,  Volume  6  Number  1. 

This  article  was  reprinted  with  kind  Dermis-  Answers: 
sion,  from  the  Fall  1997  issue  of  the  Bulletin 

from  the  National  Braille  Association,  Inc.,  3  References  are  to  the  official  literary  code, 
Townline  Circle  Rochester,  NY  14623-2513.  English  Braille  American  Edition  1994. 
There  are  plans  to  make  the  entire  Literary 

Braille  Workshop  available  for  purchase  in  seexi.36forrulesforone-cellwhole-word 
the  near  future,  and  inquires  can  be  made  in  ...... 

writing  or  by  calling  (716)  427-8260.  The  <alPhabet>  contractions. 

bulletin  is  included  in  NBA  membership  and 

is  sent  out  4  times  a  year.  A.  “Do”  -  yes  contract.  Keep  quota¬ 

tion  marks. 

Literary  Braille 

B.just-do-it — yes.  Alphabet  con- 

COME  BACK  TO  BASICS  tractions  are  used  in  hyphenated  com- 

Excerpt  from  Literary  Braille  Workshop,  pounds. 

Austin  Texas,  April  1997,  Literary  Braille 

Committee.  C.  do’s  — no,  do  is  not  the  list  of  alphabet 

contractions  that  can  be  followed  by  an 
apostrophe. 

In  which  of  the  following  excerpts  should 

the  “do”  contraction  be  used?  D.  re-do’s— no.  Okay  to  use  do  in  hyphen¬ 

ated  compound  words,  but  do  cannot 

A.  Family  Circus  cartoon  character  be  followed  by  apostrophe. 

Mommy  is  getting  a  new  hair  style  af¬ 
ter  36  years  with  a  bob.  Cartoonist  Bill  E.  do— no,  Alphabet  contractions  cannot 
Kean  unveiled  Mommy’s  new  “do”  to-  be  preceded  by  an  apostrophe. 

day. 

F.  d’you  —  Alphabet  contractions  should 

B.  he  put  on  a  just-do-it  expression  and  not  be  used  in  rare  or  colloquial  expres- 

held  a  hand  toward  the  screen.  sions.  .  :• :: 

C.  (http://hillaryshair.com)  can  participate  G.  knowhattodo  -  no,  do  must  stand  alone 

in  a  poll  of  favorite  do’s.  as  a  whole  word.  For  ease  in  recogni¬ 

tion  no  contractions  should  be  used  in 

D.  ...a  week  for  revision  and  re-do’s.  this  concocted  word. .  .*  .*  •:  ••  :•  :•  .•  •  .• 

E.  Although  Ms.  Fritz  describes  President  H.  tae  kwan  do  -  no,  this  is  foreign,  but  no 

Clinton’s  do  as  “the  best  of  the  lot,”  italics,  so  contractions  can  be  used.  Do 

she  argues  that  the  presidential  coif  does  stand  alone  as  a  whole  word.  But, 

sticks  out  in  too  many  places.  this  is  a  proper  name.  34.b(7)  says  not 

to  use  contractions  if  the  use  would 

F  But,  d’you  know  what!  cause  difficulty  in  pronunciation.  Since 

the  use  of  the  contractions  would 

G.  “She’s  gone!  Oh  God,  please  help  me.  change  the  pronunciation  from  doe  to 

1  don’t  knowwhatodo!”  do  the  contractions  should  not  be  used. 

H.  ...young  man  who  enjoys  tae  kwan  do  1.  Stupni  Do  -  no,  although  do  is  used  as  a 

ancj  whole  proper  name,  we  do  not  know  the 

proper  pronunciation.  It  is  better  to  spell 

I.  U  N.  soldiers  who  entered  the  village  of  out  the  word. 

Stupni  Do  on  Tuesday. 

The  Driving  Force  never  sleeps. ..we  are 
continually  looking  ahead  for  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles.  Over  the  next  few  publications  we 
are  looking  at  publishing  the  following: 

Wrong  Lenses:  according  to  an  ABC  20- 
20  report,  one  in  four  prescriptions  for  eye 
glasses  are  wrong.  We  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  a  consumer  should  do  when 
they  purchase  eyeglasses  and  what  are 
an  individual’s  rights. 

Resistant  Teachers:  Whose  problem  is  it? 

LVIS... .there  is  a  new  siting!  But  this  LVIS 
does  not  swing  like  Elvis  or  talk  like  Elvis. 
It  is  an  amazing  head  mount  system  that 
can  assist  individuals  with  specific  eye 
conditions  to  see  better.  It  is  amazing  to 
see. ...and  it  is  really  amazing  to  see  what 
they  are  doing  with  it! 

Braille  is  in. ...Tactile  is  out.  In  Ontario  there 
is  a  new  funding  model  that  only  supports 
Braille  users  and  excludes  all  tactile  learn¬ 
ers.  This  means  many  students  with  mul¬ 
tiple  needs  or  low  vision  users  that  require 
tactile  assistance  will  receive  minimal 
service. ..if  any.  In  this  article,  we  will  look 
at  the  issues,  who  is  responsible,  what  is 
being  done  about  it  and  what  are  the  rami¬ 
fications  to  these  students. 

SLEEP.. ..a  definite  issue  for  individuals 
who  are  blind.  As  an  educator,  have  you 
taken  into  account  your  student’s  sleep 
patterns  and  how  these  patterns  affect 
their  learning?  This  article  will  have  you 
thinking! 

lEP’s.  Three  simple  letters,  but  difficult  to 
do  a  good  effective  one.  There  will  be  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  this  docu¬ 
ment. 

This  is  a  small  list  of  up-coming  articles.... if 
it  sounds  interesting  and  you  are  not  a 
member  of  Division  1 6,  we  encourage  you 
to  join  us. 
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The  Doctor  Is  In 

-  _ _ _ _ _ 

by  Kathleen  E.  Fraser,  O.D.,  F.A.A.O. 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  was  originally  printed  in  July  1995,  Volume  6  Number  1. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Fraser’s  article  in  the  previous 
newsletter,  Dana  Star  of  Montreal  wrote:  Thank  you 
so  much  for  talking  Dr.  Fraser  into  doing  a  column 
for  The  Driving  Force’.  I  have  little  opportunity  to  talk 
to  an  ophthalmologist,  and  the  other  vision  people  I 
work  with  (opticians,  low  vision  therapists,  other  itin¬ 
erants)  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  explain  how  con¬ 
genital  nystagmus  works  when  there  is  no  other  eye 
condition  present’. .  .’Could  you  ask  Dr.  Fraser  to  write 
on  nystagmus  when  there  is  no  other  diagnosed  eye 
condition.’ 

Congenital  nystagmus  refers  to  the  involuntary,  rhythmic  os¬ 
cillations  of  the  eyes  which  occur  within  the  first  few  months  of 
life  (this  may  not  actually  be  seen  at  birth  due  to  the  immaturity 
of  the  visual  system)  and  is,  most  often,  associated  with  a 
bilateral  ocular  malformation  or  defect  which  also  causes  re¬ 
duced  acuity.  Congenital  motor  nystagmus  is  a  diagnosis  of 
j  exclusion,  made  only  after  careful  investigation  of  the  ocular 
and  nervous  systems.  The  eyes  and  nervous  system  are  oth¬ 
erwise  healthy,  and  although  the  constant  eye  movement  re¬ 
duces  visual  acuity,  oscillopsia  (or  the  apparent  movement  of 
targets  or  the  environment)  is  rare.  During  the  ‘beats’  there  is 
an  instant  where  the  eye  is  not  moving,  the  target  is  on  the 
fovea,  and  this  is  when  it  is  seen  most  clearly.  There  is  often  a 
null  point,  or  position  of  the  eyes  or  head  where  the  nystag¬ 
mus  slows,  and  vision  may  improve.  Vision  also  generally 
improves  on  convergence  (although  the  eye  movements  do 
not  necessarily  decrease),  which  is  why  near  acuity  may  be 
better  than  distance  acuity.  The  intensity  of  the  nystagmus  will 
often  increase  with  effort  (to  see),  anxiety,  stress,  fatigue,  or 
illness,  or  on  occlusion  of  either  eye  (latent  component)  and  in 
the  latter  case,  the  acuity  with  both  eyes  together  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  better  eye  alone.  The  primary  disorder  is  in  the 
oculomotor  control  system,  and  the  condition  can  be  inherited 
as  either  an  X-linked,  autosomal  dominant  or  autosomal  re¬ 
cessive  trait.  Visual  acuity  is  generally  within  the  20/25  to  20/ 
100  range  and  dependent  on  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of 
the  eye  movement.  In  my  experience,  the  visual  functioning 
with  congenital  motor  nystagmus  is  relatively  good,  and  the 
need  for  sophisticated  optical  devices  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rude.  Students  generally  do  well  if  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  their  null  point,  hold  material  close,  and  utilize 
preferential  seating.  As  there  is  no  associated  ocular  pathol¬ 
ogy,  colour  vision  and  visual  fields  are  normal,  and  there  may 
or  may  not  be  a  significant  refractive  error.  Surgical  interven¬ 
tion  is  usually  aimed  at  minimizing  unusual  head  or  face  turns 
(to  achieve  a  null  point);  there  is  no  known  treatment  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  eye  movement  completely.  If  there  is  a  family  history 
of  congenital  motor  nystagmus,  genetic  counselling  for  the 
family  is  appropriate. 


SAFETY  (from  page  2) 


2.  Safety  Concerns:  Even  though,  in  a  perfect  world,  all  students 
would  be  taught  by  a  certified  O  &  M  specialist,  this  is  not  always 
possible.  If  a  student  will  always  be  supervised  when  in  danger¬ 
ous  or  unfamiliar  locations,  “perfect”  O  &  M  skills  are  not  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  they  are  for  a  cane  user  who  is  going  to  be  crossing 
busy  streets  independently. 

3.  Techniques  and  Equipment  can  be  adapted.  Techniques  used 
with  preschoolers  can  often  be  used.  I  have  found  that  a  modi¬ 
fied  diagonal  or  constant  contract  technique  can  work  well  for  a 
student  who  is  unable,  because  of  cognitive  or  physical  disabili¬ 
ties,  to  perform  two-point  touch  technique.  A  marshmallow  tip 
on  the  cane  will  enable  it  to  slide  more  easily  over  uneven  sur¬ 
faces.  Remember,  the  goal  of  O  &  M  is  to  allow  the  student  to 
move  about  safely,  with  a  greater  degree  of  independence.  Per¬ 
fect  technique  is  not  possible  for  some  students  —  just  make 
sure  that  their  technique  keeps  them  safe. 

4.  Make  your  lessons  functional  and  community  based  to  enable 
the  child  who  has  multiple  disabilities  to  participate  as  full  as 
possible  in  activities  in  his  or  her  community. 


42  Executive  Blvd., 
Farmingdale,  NY  11735 

Largest  Selection  of  Innovative 
Products  to  Make  “Life  Easier” 

Low  Prices: 

Our  Low  Prices  Save  You  Money 
So  You  Can  Help  More. 

One  Call  Does  It  All!! 

Call  For  a 

Free  Catalog 

* - 

Hlaxi  AIDS 


1-800-522-6294 
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Best  Practices:  A  Successful  Physcial 
Education  Program 

» 

by  Cathie  Hyland  &  Pam  Clark 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  was  originally  printed  in  January  1996,  Volume  4  Number  1. 

Physical  Education  is  often  a  very  difficult  area  for  blind  and  visually  im¬ 
paired  students  who  are  integrated  into  the  regular  schools.  As  itinerant 
teachers,  we  would  like  to  tell  you  about  what  we  feel  has  been  a  successful 
program  in  one  of  the  high  schools  we  visit. 

« 

In  the  words  of  our  student,  “It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  really 
enjoyed  Gym  classes.  In  the  past,  in  such  sports  as  basketball,  I  was  al¬ 
ways  waiting  for  the  ball  to  come  but  it  would  never  arrive.  I  always  felt  that 
I  was  waiting  on  the  sidelines.  I  never  enjoyed  Gym.  But  now  I  look  forward 
to  my  Gym  classes.” 

* 

« 

All  of  the  students  at  this  particular  high  school  who  are  taking  Physical 
Education  in  their  final  year  (O.A.C.)  are  expected  to  put  in  a  certain  number 
of  hours  coaching,  usually  outside  the  school.  The  Physical  Education  teach¬ 
ers  decided  to  ask  if  any  of  these  students  would  be  interested  in  planning 
a  gym  program  for  a  student  in  grade  9  who  was  blind  and  had  just  started 
attending  their  school.  They  also  mentioned  that  the  students  would  be 
responsible  for  implementing  the  program.  Two  girls  and  a  boy  volunteered 
for  the  job. 

* 

They  met  together  with  the  gym  instructor  and  found  out  what  units  and  in 
what  order  he  would  be  teaching  them.  Their  idea  was  to  follow  his  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  integrate  their  student  when  appropriate. 

As  the  first  term  proceeded  they  found  that  many  of  the  units  were  too  long 
for  their  student.  The  regular  soccer  program  was  for  three  weeks.  Their 
student  spent  three  days  on  soccer  and  the  rest  of  the  time  either  in  the 
weight  room  working  on  the  equipment  or  following  an  aerobics  program. 

When  the  students  were  doing  track,  their  student  ran  using  a  sighted  guide. 
He  also  ran  against  his  own  time.  He  improved  his  time  record  in  the  100 
yard  dash  and  also  improved  his  technique.  He  also  was  coached  in  the 
standing  broad  jump.  He  improved  his  style,  technique  and  his  distance. 

« 

In  the  pool,  the  OA.C.  students  worked  with  their  student  on  an  individual 
basis.  They  worked  on  his  strokes,  style  and  technique. 

« 

* 

They  planned  a  unit  on  basketball,  softball,  golf  and  various  other  outdoor 
games. 

The  student  has  benefited  in  many  ways.  First  and  foremost,  he  enjoyed 
sports.  He  is  also  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  good  physical  shape.  He  is 
now  aware  of  the  importance  and  the  benefits  of  conditioning.  He  has  made 
three  good  friends.  He  has  also  met  many  other  students  through  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  three  coaches.  His  peers  see  him  improving  in  the 
different  sports.  He  feels  part  of  the  class  rather  than  being  there  but  not 
really  being  able  to  take  part. 


COMMITTEE  (from  page  1) 


committee  of  volunteers,  are  also  covered.  The 
dues  also  pay  for  any  awards  and  help  offset  the 
cost  of  the  “Itinney  Dinner”. 

Lastly,  representation  of  Division  16  membership 
at  AER  planning  and  decision  making  gatherings 
is  another  use  for  member  dues.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  “voice”  of  itinerant  personnel 
be  heard  and  represented  within  the  diverse  in¬ 
terests  of  AER.  The  financial  support  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  allows  service  by  those  who  may  have  no 
financial  backing  by  an  agency  or  organization  that 
can  defray  the  costs  of  travelling  to  AERlift,  con¬ 
ferences,  etc. 

This  is  a  brief  review  of  just  “what  you  get,”  as  a 
dues  paying  member  of  Division  16.  What  is  even 
more  exciting,  is  what  the  future  holds  for  itiner¬ 
ants.  As  the  division  grows  and  develops,  this  is 
a  chance  to  be  involved  in  developing  itinerant 
roles,  education  procedures  and  models,  as  well 
as  policy  for  your  colleagues.  Jana  Almquist,  an 
energetic  and  capable  lead  itinerant  teacher  from 
the  Bluebonnet  VI  Co-op  (Parker  County  Texas), 
will  be  taking  over  as  Chair  at  this  conference. 
Join  Jana,  Chrissy  Cowan  (Past  Chair),  Kevin 
Kassirer  (Editor)  as  well  as  myself,  and  the  newly 
named  Chair-Elect  at  the  two  business  meetings 
and  help  us  move  forward  into  the  future.  You 
will  find  yourself  in  good  company! 


A*********************************** 
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By:  Kevin  Kassirer 

September  1993,  Volume  1.  Number  2 


People  often  tell  me  that  the  slate  and  stylus,  the  brailler,  or 
the  magnifying  glass  are  obsolete  pieces  of  technology.  For 
the  longest  time,  I  agreed  with  them  because  I  thought  that 
the  new  high  technology  equipment  would  do  away  with  the 
old.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  never  been  so  wrong  in  my  life!  I 
learned  this  lesson  when  I  went  to  a  conference  on  comput¬ 
ers.  Many  participants  had  laptops  and  they  were  typing  away, 
trying  to  take  down  the  valuable  information.  As  I  observed, 
each  person,  one  by  one,  put  down  his\her  computer  after 
about  an  hour  and  sat  their  listening.  The  battery  power  was 
drained  and  they  had  no  tools  for  writing. 

I  started  to  think  about  what  happens  to  students  I  work  with  if 
their  technology  breaks  down  or  runs  out  of  power.  Is  the 
answer  obvious?  I  heard  of  a  story  from  a  colleague  that  one 
of  her  high  school  students  ran  into  problems  with  his  compu¬ 
ter  just  before  a  major  exam.  He  tried  to  fix  it,  but  had  no 
luck.  Since  the  computer  did  not  work,  he  could  not  write  his 
exam  (so  he  and  the  school  thought).  A  day  after  the  inci¬ 
dent,  the  student  remembered  that  he  could  have  used  his 
brailler. 

When  I  carry  my  portable  computer  around,  I  now  pack  a  pad 
of  paper  and  pen  just  in  case.. .Other  technology  enthusiasts 
who  have  seen  me  with  my  “back  up  system”  have  followed 
suit.  High  tech,  is  wonderful  until  it  breaks  down  or  you  run 
out  of  power!  I  recommend  to  everyone  who  uses  technol¬ 
ogy  to  have  a  back  up  system. ..it  is  not  a  matters  of  “if  “  the 
technology  will  break  down. ..it  is  a  matter  of  “when”.  With 
students  who  carry  portable  equipment,  I  make  sure  that  they 
have  a  portable  back  up  system  with  them  — pad  and  paper 
with  magnifying  glass,  if  possible,  or  slate  and  stylus.  If  the 
students  have  desk  top  systems,  I  remind  them  of  their  braillers 
or  large  print  books.  There  is  one  motto  I  always  tell  the  stu¬ 
dents  I  teach...  “Always  be  prepared.” 

May  1998,  Volume  6,  Number  2 

Special  education  is  changing  with  the  infusion  of  technology. 
There  is  a  web  site  that  expands  one’s  understanding  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Education  and  how  technology  can  blend  into  the  class¬ 
room  program  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  student.  The  site  is 
called,  SNOW  (Special  Needs  Opportunity  Windows).  You  can 
visit  the  site  at: 

http://snow.utoronto.ca 


Exceptional 
Teaching  Aids 


Meeting  the  Educational  Requirements  of 
Adults  and  Children  with  Special  Needs  Since  1974. 

•  Independent  Living 

•  Social  Skills 

•  Books  in  Large  Type 

•  Braille  Reading  and  Math 

•  Assessment  Tools 

•  Math  and  Science 

•  Labeling  and  Marking 

•  Magnifiers  and  Flashlights 

•  Mobility  and  Maps 

•  Resource  Books 

•  Talking  Software 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Art,  Music  and  More... 


For  a  FREE  CATALOG,  call 

1-800-549-6999  or  write, 

Exceptional  Teaching  Aids 

20102  Woodbine  Ave.,  Castro  Valley,  CA  94546 


im 


The  site  offers  the  following  information: 


-  Information  and  resources  on  teaching  learners  with  special 
needs 

-  On-line  professional  development,  including  pre-service,  ad¬ 
ditional  qualifications  and  special  interest  courses 

-  Examples  of  curriculum  resources  and  material  in  accessible 
and  alternative  formats  available  at  the  SNOW  web  site 

-  Information  on  adapting  instruction  for  students  with  special 
needs 

-  Opportunities  of  sharing  best  practices  and  resources 


Upcoming  on-line  courses: 

-  Introduction  to  Adaptive  Technology  in  the  Classroom 

-  Catching  the  kids  who  fall  between  the  cracks 

-  Problem  solving  in  the  classroom 

-  Victimless  Teaching 

-  Learning  to  learn  (Learning  Styles) 

-  How  to  Web  -  Introduction  to  the  Internet  and  Special  Educa¬ 
tion 

-  Braille  level  1  -  A  Mohawk  College  Accredited  Course 


This  site  offers  a  lot!  But  the  future  plan  for  this  site  is  really 
exciting!  If  you  like  to  learn,  want  to  know  more  about  Special 
Education  and  Adaptive  Technology,  keep  this  site  in  your  ad¬ 
dress  book. 
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Conference: 


Thursday,  July  9th,  1998 

5:15  -  6:45  p.m. 

Division  16  Business  Meeting 

7:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Division  16  Awards  Dinner 

Friday,  July  10th,  1998 

7:30  -  8:45  a.m. 

Combined  Breakfast  Meeting  for  Divisions 

3,8,12,13  &  16  (collect  your  breakfast  and  bring  it  to  the  meeting) 

Saturday,  July  11th,  1998 

5:15  -  6:45  p.m. 

Division  16  Business  Meeting 

NewsJournal: 


Next  article  deadline  dates: 

Articles  due  August  3,  1998 
Advertising  due  August  3,  1998 


NewsJournal  Editor: 

Kevin  Kassirer 


Associate  Editor  \ 
Nancy  Toelle 


Advertising  Editor: 

Betty  Courtin 


Address  to  send  Articles 

Kevin  Kassirer 
c/o  THE  DRIVING  FORCE 
68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 
L1R  1W9 


(E-mail  Address:  kkassirer@interhop.net) 


Opinions  expressed  reflect 
those  of  the  authors  only 
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The  View  From  the 

Driver’s  Seat 
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Division  On  A 

Role 

by  Jana  Almquist,  Division  16  Chair 


by  Nancy  Toelle,  Past  Chair 


With  this  issue  brings  many  changes  for 
Division  16  and  perhaps  many  of  our 
members.  As  the  new  school  year  has 
begun,  we  have  met  the  new  staff  at  the 
many  schools  or  agencies  that  we  will  be 
working  with  during  the  next  year.  I  hope 
that  each  Division  16  member  will  get  to 
know  their  new  officers  and  communicate 
their  needs  this  year. 

I  am  excited  about  the  challenges  of  stay¬ 


ing  on  target  to  meet  the  goals  our  divi- 
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sion  set  into  motion  in  Atlanta.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
so  many  talented  and  dedicated  mem¬ 
bers.  The  business  meetings  in  Atlanta 
were  well  attended  and  demonstrated  the 
quality  of  professionals  that  make  our  di¬ 
vision  strong. 

The  Division  16  business  meetings  were 
extremely  well  run  and  were  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Members  were  updated  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  division  for  the  past  two  years 
and  new  goals  were  established.  We  be¬ 
gan  a  work  committee  to  establish  guide¬ 
lines  for  caseload  analysis,  established  a 
scholarship  for  future  international  confer¬ 
ences,  set  up  committees  for  the  News- 
Journal  and  the  international  conference 
(Denver  in  2000),  and  recruited  Karyn 
Peltier  and  Linda  Lemon  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  "The  Driving 
Force”. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  Chrissy 
Cowan  for  her  contributions  to  Division 
1 6  for  the  past  six  years.  Thanks  for  help¬ 
ing  the  division  move  forward  in  member¬ 
ship,  communication,  and  benefits  for  our 
members. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  Nancy  Toelle.  I 
could  not  have  survived  as  chair-elect 
without  having  Nancy’s  e-mail  and  phone 
number  attached  to  my  desktop.  Nancy 
was  a  wonderful  mentor  to  help  the  new 
“kid  on  the  block”  understand  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  AER  and  especially  the  joys  of  con¬ 
ference  planning.  Once  again,  thank  you 
Nancy! 

(Please  see  Frances  )  Page  2 


As  I  enter  into  the  “Autumn”  years  of  my 
service  to  Division  16,  having  spent  two 
years  as  chair  elect,  two  years  as  chair, 
and  now  moving  into  my  two  years  as  past 
chair.  I  have  indulged  myself  in  musing 
on  the  division’s  brief  history  and  what  I 
feel  sure  will  be  a  glorious  and  produc¬ 
tive  future.  I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  running  the  division  as  it  gave  me 
a  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  where  we  may  choose  to  go  in  the 
future. 

As  Jana  Almquist  and  Francis  Mary 
D’Andrea  take  their  places,  Jana  taking 
care  of  the  day-to-day  business  and 
Francis  Mary  planning  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  program,  I  want  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  to  them  for  accepting  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  grace  and  energy.  Their 
actions  will  shape  the  division’s  future. 
Thanks,  of  course,  are  due  to  Jean 
Olmstead  and  Chrissy  Cowan  and  all 
other  officers  for  working  to  establish  the 
division  and  moulding  its  character ...  a 
job  well  done.  In  giving  thanks,  I  include 
our  hardworking  advertising  people,  and, 
our  one-and-only  “Driving  Force”  editor 
Kevin  Kassirer,  who’s  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  making  the  NewsJoumal  a  substan¬ 
tial  benefit  for  all  of  us. 

Finally,  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  actively 
support  your  division;  paying  your  dues 
and  pitching  in  to  help,  when  its  needed. 
You  all  make  the  job  fun  and  worthwhile. 

I  have  met  many  of  you  at  conferences, 
on  the  listserv  and  by  phone,  confirming 

(Please  see  Wacky)  Page5 
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From  the  Editor 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 


What  a  conference!  For  those  of  you  who  * 
missed  it,  you  missed  an  exhilarating  and  I 
fun  time.  This  issue  of  The  Driving  Force  I 
will  focus  on  aspects  of  the  conference  I 
and  bring  you  up  to  date  on  some  of  the  I 

exciting  plans  for  Division  16  this  year.  I 

* 

« 

This  column  of,  From  the  Editor,  will  not  * 
focus  on  the  conference  per  say,  but  will  I 
talk  about  two  situations  that  became  ’ 
known  to  me  at  the  conference.  The  first  ! 
deals  with  the  popularity  of  The  Driving  I 
Force!  It  is  estimated  that  over  1 , 1 00  in-  * 
dividuals  read  each  issue  even  though  ; 
we  only  print  550  copies.  This  is  won-  ‘ 
derful!  At  the  conference,  people  con-  * 
tinually  came  up  to  me  and  said  they  pass  I 
it  around  to  their  colleagues,  teachers  and  ; 
students.  I  have  had  requests  for  articles  ; 
from  hearing  departments  (deaf  educa-  * 
tion)  and  other  teachers  that  are  not  re-  ; 
lated  to  our  field.  I  even  had  one  college  ; 
professor  inform  me  that  she  produces  ; 
thirty  copies  each  time  The  Driving  Force  : 
is  published.  I  am  extremely  proud  that  * 
this  NewJournal  is  so  widely  read.  That ; 
is  our  goal,  to  share  relevant  information  ; 
among  colleagues.  As  the  editor,  I  see  * 
what  this  NewsJournal  can  become,  but ; 
it  takes  member’s  participation  as  well  as  * 
money.  I  would  like  to  add  more  pages  ; 
and  colour  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  ; 
paper  we  print  on.  For  this  to  happen,  The  * 
Driving  Force  would  require  more  articles  • 
and  more  funds.  The  easiest  way  to  do  • 
this  and  to  not  increase  fees,  is  to  in-  • 
crease  our  membership  base.  By  in-  * 
creasing  our  membership  base,  our; 
NewsJournal  can  continue  to  expand  and  • 

further  meet  member  needs.  For  those  - 

« 

members  who  share  our  NewsJournal,  I  - 

» 

hope  you  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  also  • 
hope  you  encourage  those  who  are  not • 
members  to  become  members  of  AER  * 
and  especially  of  Division  16.  This  way,  • 
the  NewsJournal  you  share  will  be  even  * 
better. 

* 

♦ 

I  am  also  writing  to  announce,  with  great  * 
regret,  the  resignation  of  our  advertising  * 


editor,  Betty  Courtin.  Since  I  have  been 
working  on  The  Driving  Force,  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  work  with  many  won¬ 
derful  people.  Betty  was  certainly  one  of 
them.  It  is  a  big  job  with  little  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  Without  the  time  and  focus  to 
detail  that  Betty  has  put  forth,  this  News- 
Journal  could  not  have  sustained  the 
quality  it  has  developed.  Betty  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  advertising  base  which 
has  been  critical  in  helping  to  offset  the 
cost  of  this  publication.  As  if  that  is  not 
enough,  Betty  has  played  a  major  role  in 
re-developing  the  role  of  advertising  edi¬ 
tor  which  started  to  take  effect  as  of  the 
conference.  On  behalf  of  Division  16, 
Betty,  I  thank  you  for  all  of  the  energy  you 
have  put  into  The  Driving  Force.  I  really 
appreciated  your  dedication,  commitment 
and  friendship. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  this  issue,  it  has  a  lot 
to  offer. 


FRANCES  (from  page  1) 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea  is  our  new 

chair-elect  and  I  am  sure  that  she  will 
bring  to  our  division  new  thoughts  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  allow  Division  16  to  continue 
its  growth  and  service  to  its  membership. 
Frances  Mary  works  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Atlanta. 
Through  her  experiences  and  resources, 
Frances  Mary  will  be  able  to  assist  our 
members  in  many  ways.  WELCOME 
Frances  Mary. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  everyone 
who  attended  the  conference.  It  was 
exciting  to  be  part  of  this  energized  and 
enthusiastic  group. 


' - N 

Conference  Highlights 

by  Jana  Almquist,  Division  16  Chair 

The  AER  International  Conference,  held  in 
Atlanta  in  July,  provided  an  outstanding 
opportunity  to  renew  friendships,  develop 
collaborative  efforts,  and  learn  from  lead¬ 
ers  who  serve  people  with  visual  impair¬ 
ments.  Sessions  included  current  issues, 
practical  application,  and  research  in  the 
field. 

The  conference  was  well  attended  with 
over  730  participants.  Division  16  had  ap¬ 
proximately  75  members  present.  Our  two 
business  meetings  were  well  attended  by 
our  members  which  enabled  our  division 
to  set  goals  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  first  item  was  to  ask  for  volunteers  to 
assist  Kevin  Kassirer  with  the  NewsJour¬ 
nal  in  securing  advertising  and  “NewsJour¬ 
nal”  articles.  Karyn  Peltier  of  Fort  Worth 
Texas  and  Linda  Lemon  of  Kitchener,  On¬ 
tario  offered  to  help  solicit  advertisers.  If 
you  have  a  vendor  in  your  area  that  you 
think  would  want  to  advertise  to  Itinerant 
personnel,  please  contact  Karyn  or  Linda. 

A  Newsletter  committee  was  formed  to 
assist  Kevin  in  securing  articles.  Thank 
you  to  the  following  for  volunteering  to  help 
with  this  effort:  Carol  Farenkopf  (Aurora, 
Ontario),  Duncan  McGregor  (Aurora,  On¬ 
tario)  Karen  Blankenship  (Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee)  and  Chrissy  Cowan  (Austin, 
Texas).  Anyone  having  ideas  for  topics 
they  would  like  to  see  addressed  in  the 
NewsJournal  should  send  them  to  Kevin 
or  any  of  the  NewsJournal  Committee 
members. 

A  Program  Committee  was  established  to 
assist  Chair-Elect,  Frances  Mary 
D’Andrea  in  planning  the  International 
Conference  in  the  year  2000.  Thanks  goes 
to:  Ann  Rash  (Austin,  Texas)  Debra 
Sewell  (Austin,  Texas),  Linda  Stasik 
(Merritt  Island,  Florida),  Nancy  Hepker 
(Cedar  Rapids,  IA)  and  Chrissy  Cowan 
(Austin,  Texas) 
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EFFICIENCY 

EXPERTS 


§CAZ,! 


Let  a  Series  2000  electronic  notetaker 
from  Blazie  Engineering  ratchet  up 
your  productivity!  They’re  word 
processors,  speech  synthesizers, 
appointment  calendars  (and  more)  with 
768K  ram  plus  2  megs  flash  memory. 


BLAZIE 

ENGINEERING 

:  105  East  Jarrettsville  Road 

Forest  Hill,  MD  21050 


You  can  add  a  modem  and  external 
software  to  accomplish  even  more. 
Bilingual?  Choose  the  dual-language 
option.  More  than  one  dozen 
languages  are  available. 

Get  full  details  on  the  Web  or  give  us 
a  call  today. 
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AER:  Division  16,  Itinerant  Personnel 
Annual  Meeting 


by  Julie  Prause 


Call  to  Order:  July  9,  1998,  at  5:45 

Location:  Hoover  Room  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Chair:  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

Attendance:  Members  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

Minutes:  Julie  Prause,  Secretary/ Treasurer 

1.  Introductions  by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chair 

Nancy  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  division  to  those  present.  She 
also  introduced  the  current  officers  which  included  herself,  Julie 
Prause,  Secretary/Treasurer,  Chrissy  Cowan,  Past  Chairper¬ 
son,  and  Jana  Almquist,  Chairperson-Elect.  Special  recogni¬ 
tion  was  also  given  to  Kevin  Kassirer,  editor  of  “The  Driving 
Force”,  Division  16’s  NewsJournal. 

Members  were  encouraged  to  attend  the  awards  banquet  that 
evening  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Planet  Hollywood,  3  blocks  east  of  the 
hotel. 

2.  Secretary/Treasurer  Report  by  Julie  Prause 

Minutes  from  the  previous  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
was  explained.  These  minutes  were  published  in  a  previous 
edition  of  “The  Driving  Force”  (  fall  of  1996).  Minutes  were 
passed.  The  financial  report  was  also  presented.  As  of  June 
30th ,  1998,  revenues  received  totalled  $2,870.00  U.S.  Expenses 
totalled  $1 ,861 .55. U.S.  Explanations  of  revenues  and  expenses 
were  given.  The  total  division  fund  balance  as  of  June  30th,  1 998, 
was  $13,123.03  U.S.  Nancy  Toelle  explained  to  members  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  Division  16  was  “on  its  feet,  “  and 
encouraged  members  to  think  of  ways  in  which  the  division  could 
use  its  funds  to  benefit  its  members.  Kelly  Marts  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  treasurer’s  report  as  presented  with  Francis 
Mary  D’Andrea  seconding  the  motion.  It  was  passed. 


3.  Division  16  Awards,  by  Chrissy  Cowan,  Past  Chair 

Chrissy  Cowan  discussed  the  merits  and  concerns  of  the  awards. 
One  main  concern  was  the  number  of  nominees  which  are  put 
forth  at  each  conference.  Members  discussed  ways  to  deal  with 
the  concerns  presented.  One  solution  which  was  presented 
was  to  discontinue  the  awards.  The  discussion  was  tabled  for 
the  next  meeting. 


4.  Caseloads  by  Nancy  Toelle,  Chair 

The  caseload  management  for  itinerant  personnel  was  re¬ 
viewed.  Nancy  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  subject  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  division  had  not  taken  much  of  a  stand  on 
the  matter.  She  proposed  that  a  committee  be  developed 
to  study  the  current  tools  available  in  determining  caseloads. 
There  was  intense  discussion  from  the  floor  with  no  deci¬ 
sion  made.  Nancy  assured  members  that  it  would  be  fur¬ 
ther  discussed  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  July  11,  1998. 
Discussion  tabled  for  next  meeting. 

5.  Chair  Elect,  by  Nancy  Toelle,  Chair 

Francis  Mary  D’Andrea  was  introduced  as  the  next  chair- 
elect. 

6.  The  Driving  Force,  by  Kevin  Kassirer,  Editor 

Kevin  gave  an  update  of  the  division’s  NewsJournal.  In 
the  next  two  years  Kevin  would  like  to  see  some  colour  in 
the  NewsJournal.  Kevin  announced  that  the  current  ad¬ 
vertising  editor  would  like  to  retire  and  is  looking  for  a  re¬ 
placement.  The  position  takes  approximately  12  hours  of 
work  per  issue.  Also,  Kevin  announced  that  all  divisions  of 
AER  have  been  asked  to  develop  their  own  web  page.  “For 
this,”  he  stated,  “we  are  looking  for  a  webmaster.”  Those 
interested  can  e-mail  him  at  kkassirer@interhop.net.  Lastly, 
Kevin  asked  for  anyone  interested  in  being  a  cartoonist,  to 
contact  him. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  July  11,  1998. 

Call  to  Order:  July  11,1 998,  at  5: 1 5 
Location:  Hoover  Room  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Chair:  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16  Chairperson 
Attendance:  Members  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

7.  Publication  Award,  by  Chrissy  Cowan,  Past  Chair 

Division  16  Publication  Awards  was  given  to  Dr.  Carol 
Farrenkopf  and  Dr.  Duncan  McGregor  who  presented 
their  findings  at  this  'ears  conference.  The  topic  of  their 
paper  was  a  researc  study  which  involved  increasing  the 
motor  responses  of  students  with  cortical  visual  impair¬ 
ments. 
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HumanWare,  Inc. 


6245  King  Road 
Loomis,  CA  95650 
Phone:  800-722-3393 
Fax:  916-652-7296 
Email:  info@humanware.com 
Web  site:  www.humanware.com 


...assistive  technology  for  people  with  visual  and  learning  difficulties 

Braille  Companion 
Puts  You  on  Top  of 
The  World 

Be  on  top  of  the  world  of  information  with  this  world-class  talk¬ 
ing  personal  organizer.  Braille  Companion  offers  you 
braille  input  and  a  suite  of  applications  for  personal 
productivity  that  can't  be  beat:  word  processor,  spell 
checker,  address  list,  scheduler,  scientific  cal¬ 
culator  and  communications  package.  Stan¬ 
dard  forward  and  back  translators,  automatic 
file  allocation,  advanced  memory  and  optional 
LCD  screen  give  you  power  not  previously  available 
in  a  braille  notetaker! 


Dr.  Carol  Farrenkopf  and  Dr.  Duncan 
McGregor  after  winning  the  Division  16  Pub¬ 
lication  award  in  Atlanta.  Congratulations! 


Supervisor’s  Interest  Group  Forming 

^ . .  .  .  .  .  -j 

by  Marybeth  Dean 

A  few  members  of  Division  1 6  met  at  the  AER  Conference  in 
Atlanta  and  decided  to  form  a  Supervisor’s  Interest  Group. 
We  are  looking  for  other  members  who  supervise  itinerant 
teachers  of  the  visually  impaired  to  join  us  on  the  internet. 
We  would  like  to  share  ideas,  concerns  and  maybe  some 
solutions.  This  will  be  an  informal  exchange  network.  It  will 
have  no  cumbersome  hierarchy  and  no  structure,  if  we  can 
help  it.  If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of  this 
interest  group,  please  contact  Marybeth  Dean  on  line  at 
mbdeanl  @compuserve.com 


WACKY  (from  page  1) 

my  belief  that  itinerants  are  a  fine  group  of  hard  working 
people  ....  if  somewhat  wacky,  as  witnessed  by  our  unique 
tell-all  Itinney  Dinners.  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  among 
your  number,  proud,  too,  to  be  of  service,  and  happy  now  to 
see  Jana,  Francis  Mary,  Julie,  Kevin,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  up  to  the  task,  assume  leadership  in  moving  the  profes¬ 
sion  forward  through  Division  16. 
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8.  The  Driving  Force,  by  Kevin  Kassirer,  Editor 

An  announcement  was  made  for  all  interested  in  helping 
with  obtaining  articles  for  “The  Driving  Force”.  A  commit¬ 
tee  was  selected.  Everyone  was  encouraged  to  contribute. 


9.  Denver  Colorado  Conference 

Division  16  is  looking  for  people  to  help  organize  and  select 
presentations  for  the  next  International  AER  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  2000.  A  Committee  was 
selected. 

10.  AERNET 

Members  were  encouraged  to  subscribe  to  AERNET  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive  information  regarding  trends  and  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  itinerant  teaching.  Kevin  Kassirer  assured  mem¬ 
bers  that  directions  on  how  to  do  this  would  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of,  “The  Driving  Force.” 

11.  AERLIFT,  by  Jana  Almquist,  Chair-Elect  and  Chrissy 
Cowan,  Past  Chair 

Jana  then  presented  a  synopsis  of  AERLift  (a  meeting  of 
all  AER  division  officers  and  chapter  presidents)  which  was 
held  in  the  spring  conference.  Topics  of  interest  and  de¬ 
bate  were:  continuation  of  AER  teacher  certification,  chang¬ 
ing  the  official  name  of  Division  3  (which  includes  multi¬ 
disabled  and  deafblind),  defining  a  division  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  strategic  planning.  Jana  also  explained  that  she 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  AER  to  represent  all  educa¬ 
tional  divisions.  Jana  thanked  all  those  who  helped  with 
the  evaluation  of  proposals  for  presentation  in  Atlanta. 
Chrissy  Cowan,  who  also  attended  AERLift,  then  spoke 
on  the  debate  of  the  name  for  the  All  Education  division. 
The  proposed  name  of  the  division  is,  “Educational  and 
Life  Long  Learning.”  Members  are  proposing  to  change  the 
name  for  the  inclusion  of  multi-disabled  adults  that  are  in¬ 
structed  in  this  area. 

12.  Division  16  funds-  Part  2,  by  Nancy  Toelle,  Division  16 
Chair 

Nancy  opened  discussion  regarding  the  large  amount  of 
money  that  Division  16  now  has.  She  reminded  members 
that  by  presenting  at  an  AER  conference,  costs  of  material 
duplication,  braille  and  large  print  reproduction  and  audio 
visual  equipment  rental  are  covered  by  the  division.  She 
then  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what  the  division  could  do 
to  better  serve  its  members.  Discussion  included  scholar¬ 


ships  to  pay  for  registration  to  AER  conferences,  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students  preparing  to  the  teach  the  visually  im¬ 
paired  to  attend  AER  conferences  and  bringing  in  non-AER 
members  as  presenters  for  conferences. 

13.  Caseloads-  Part  2,  by  Nancy  Toelle,  Chair 

Discussion  centred  around  caseload  management  and  the 
need  for  a  committee  to  analyze  what  is  available  for  itiner¬ 
ant  teachers.  Currently,  there  are  no  set  guidelines  that  dis¬ 
tricts  can  use  for  determining  a  teacher’s  caseload.  Donna 
McNear  made  the  motion  to  expedite  funds  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  caseload  manage¬ 
ment.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Kelly  Marts. 

14.  New  Executive 


The  gavel  was  passed  on  to  Jana  Almquist,  the  new  chair 
of  Division  16.  Jana  gave  a  brief  speech  discussing  her 
goals  and  vision  for  her  term  with  Division  16.  She  encour¬ 
aged  all  members  to  e-mail  her  and  to  use  AERNET  for 
correspondence  of  ideas  and  suggestions. 

15.  IEP  Software 


Kevin  Kassirer  demonstrated  a  new  software  program  for 
the  development  of  lEPs  for  all  special  needs  students.  The 
“IEP  Report  Writer”  driven  through  FileMaker  is  for  purchase. 
The  package  includes  form  letters  to  parents  and  progress 
report  templates.  The  cost  is  $1500.00  U.S.  for  a  district 
wide  use.  If  you  are  interested,  e-mail  him. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Committees  developed  during  these  meetings  include: 

Advertising  Editor 

NewsJournal  Committee  Linda  Lemon 

Carol  Farrenkoff  Karyn  Peltier 

Duncan  McGregor 
Karen  Blankenship 
Chrissy  Cowan 


Program  Committee 

Ann  Rash 
Debra  Sewell 
Linda  Stasik 
Nancy  Lake  Hepker 
Chrissy  Cowen 


Caseload  Committee 

Dana  Star 
Jennifer  Shields 
Karen  Nagle 
Judy  Hurst 
Corinna  Andrews 
Nancy  Lake  Hepker 
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MacFarland  Medical  Update 
Seminar  Notes,  July  8, 1998 

AER  International  Conferenece 

.  ■  .  .  J 

by  Carolyn  Shorkey 

Two  faculty  members  from  the  Emory  University  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  presented  a  three  hour  session,  covering  cur¬ 
rent  research  and  treatment  of  common  eye  conditions.  This  is 
a  summary  of  their  presentation. 

The  first  half  of  the  session  was  dedicated  to  information  about 
visual  impairment  in  children.  This  was  followed  by  a  presenta¬ 
tion  about  adult  onset  visual  loss. 

Dr.  Scott  Lambert  discussed  five  pediatric  eye  disorders  in  or¬ 
der  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence.  The  primary  cause  of  severe 
visual  impairment  in  children,  in  the  western  world,  is  cortical 
visual  impairment  (CVI).  This  is  followed,  in  order,  by  retinopa¬ 
thy  of  prematurity  (ROP),  optic  nerve  hypoplasia,  optic  nerve  at¬ 
rophy,  and  lastly,  retinal  dystrophies. 

1.  CVI:  Typically,  children  with  cortical  visual  impairment  are 
developmental^  delayed,  have  cerebral  palsy,  optic  atrophy, 
visual  field  loss,  and  strabismus.  Causes  of  CVI  include  lack 
of  oxygen  to  the  brain  during  surgery,  infections,  trauma  to  the 
brain,  and  hypoxia.  In  cases  of  trauma  to  the  brain,  such  as  a 
blow  to  the  head,  typically  vision  comes  back  to  children  within 
twelve  months.  These  children  may  have  life  long  difficulties 
with  tasks  of  visual  perception  and  eye  hand  coordination. 

In  some  cases,  CVI  can  be  an  isolated  condition.  It  can  result 
in  loss  of  vision  that  cannot  be  explained  through  typical  diag¬ 
nostic  examinations.  It  can  be  diagnosed  through  neuro 
imaging  studies  such  as  CAT  scans  or  MRI  tests. 

Children  with  CVI  typically  have  severely  damaged  occipital 
lobes.  In  the  absence  of  a  functioning  occipital  lobe,  their 
brain  uses  a  rudimentary  visual  system,  bypassing  the  occipi¬ 
tal  lobe.  This  kind  of  vision  is  referred  to  as  “blind  sight.”  Blind 
sight  enables  children  to  visually  locate  and  reach  for  objects 
and  navigate  visually.  CVI  children  prefer  eccentric  viewing, 
typically  using  their  peripheral  visual  fields. 

2.  ROP:  Medical  treatment  for  the  prevention  and  management 
of  ROP  is  showing  promising  results.  Within  the  next  5  to  10 
years,  ROP  will  be  a  less  important  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
western  world.  Research  has  shown  that  the  lighting  in  the 
nursery  is  not  a  cause  of  ROP.  The  doctor  stated  that  the 
oxygen  therapy  is  less  related  to  ROP  than  the  low  birth  weight 
itself.  Currently,  a  baby  with  a  gestation  period  of  24  to  28 
weeks  and  a  weight  of  700  to  800  grams  is  at  a  high  risk  of 
ROP. 


If  you  teach  Nemeth  mathematics, 


"From  the  perspective  of  a  blind  professional,  an 
organizer  of  training  programs,  and  a  classroom 
teacher,  lam  deeply  impressed  with  the  Nemeth 
TACK-TILES.  The  device  is  both  practical  and 
logical  for  teaching  math  computations  to  blind 
and/or  low  vision  students  across  the  educational 
spectrum...,"  "..., Nemeth  TACK-TILES  should  be 
part  of  the  instructional  materials  for  the  visually 
impaired  in  every  classroom  in  the  United  States 
and  Overseas. " 

-  Paul  M.  Ajuwon,  Ph.D. 

Los  Olvidados,  Ltd.  is  now: 

TACK-TILES®  L.L.C. 

P.O.  Box  475 
Plaistow,  NH  03865 

Phone:  I  (800)  tack-tile  (822-5845)  U.S.  &  Canada 
Fax:  I  (603)  382-1748 

Internet:  www.tack-tiles.com 
E-mail:  braille@tack-tiles.com 


There  is  a  standard  of  treatment  in  place  for  low  birth  weight 
babies,  regarding  the  treatment  of  ROP.  It  is  essential  that 
the  retina  be  treated  before  it  progresses  to  an  advanced  stage. 
Treatment  in  early  stages  of  the  disease  is  resulting  in  a  fifty 
percent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  blindness  due  to  ROP.  If  ROP 
goes  untreated  until  it  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  laser  surgery 
is  only  twenty  percent  effective  in  preventing  blindness. 

3.  Optic  Nerve  Hypoplasia:  This  is  the  third  leading  cause  of 
blindness  in  the  western  world.  This  condition  is  one  in  which 
the  optic  nerve  is  very  small,  which  limits  the  amount  of  neuro 
activity  from  the  retina  that  can  get  to  the  brain.  There  is  no 
known  cause,  but  it  could  possibly  come  from  a  diabetic 
mother.  Most  cases  are  of  an  unknown  cause. 

Optic  nerve  hypoplasia  can  occur  as  an  isolated  condition. 
More  typically,  though,  it  is  associated  with  problems  of  the 
brain.  The  doctor  recommends  a  brain  scan  to  help  deter¬ 
mine  any  associated  brain  and  endocrine  abnormalities.  In 
fifty  percent  of  cases,  children  with  optic  nerve  hypoplasia 
will  have  a  disorder  of  the  midline  of  the  brain  where  the  right 
and  left  lobe  meet.  In  fifteen  percent  of  the  cases,  children 
will  have  pituitary  gland  problems,  often  treatable  with  hor¬ 
mone  injections. 
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There  is  an  increased  rate  of  sudden  death  of  children  with  optic  nerve  hypoplasia. 
This  could  be  related  to  the  child  who  is  sick  with  a  viral  disease  having  health 
complications  with  their  endocrine  system.  This  combination  of  a  virus  and  the 
poorly  functioning  endocrine  system  could  lead  to  sudden  death. 

4.  Optic  Nerve  Atrophy:  In  this  condition,  the  size  of  the  optic  nerve  is  normal,  but  pale 
in  color.  This  pallor  is  due  to  the  death  of  nerve  axons.  A  common  cause  of  this 
nerve  death  includes:  pressure  on  the  nerve  from  such  events  as  hydrocephalus 
and  tumors,  hereditary  conditions,  Leber’s  disease,  trauma,  or  optic  neuritis  (in¬ 
flammation  of  the  optic  nerve  as  a  result  of  a  virus). 

5.  Retinal  Dystrophies:  There  are  between  20-30  retinal  dystrophies.  They  include: 
rod  and  cone  diseases  such  as  retinitis  pigmentosa,  albinism,  and  Leber’s  dis¬ 
ease. 

There  is  no  known  clinically  effective  treatment  for  RP. 

In  albinism,  we  see  an  underdeveloped  retina,  due  to  pigment  loss,  often  no  depth 
perception.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  skin  and  eyes  only. 

Leber’s  disease  follows  a  slow  progressive  loss  of  almost  all  vision.  The  children 
will  exhibit  nystagmus  from  birth  and  a  depigmentation  of  the  retina  evidences 
itself  later.  It  is  common  for  these  children  to  be  eye  pressers.  The  doctor  discour¬ 
ages  eye  pressing  behaviours  because  it  can  result  in  damage  to  tissues.  In  adult¬ 
hood,  almost  all  patients  end  up  with  light  perception  or  hand  movement  vision. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  presentation,  discussion  was  centred  around  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  diabetic  retinopathy  (DR)  and  age-related  macular  degeneration  (AMD). 
Diabetic  retinopathy  is  the  most  common  cause  of  blindness  in  the  population  of 
adults  below  the  age  of  60.  AMD  is  the  most  common  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
population  ages  60  and  above. 

1.  Diabetic  Retinopathy:  The  doctor  showed  many  slides  of  pre  and  post  surgical 
retina’s  of  persons  with  DR.  He  described  current  trends  in  laser  treatments  of  the 
retina.  He  emphasized  that  prevention  of  DR  is  the  most  essential  plan  of  care. 
Management  of  the  diabetes,  oftentimes  testing  blood  sugar  levels  4  times  daily 
and  multiple  daily  treatments  with  insulin  is  often  necessary  as  a  way  to  manage 
diabetes. 

2.  Age  Related  Macular  Degeneration:  ninety  percent  of  patients  with  AMD  have  the 
dry  type  which  does  not  cause  as  much  vision  loss  as  the  wet  type.  There  are 
currently  many  surgical  and  drug  therapy  studies  being  done  to  treat  the  disease. 
Currently,  there  is  not  one  scientifically  proven  effective  prevention  or  treatment  of 
the  disease.  In  most  cases,  laser  treatment  is  leaving  the  patient  with  as  much 
vision  loss  from  scarring,  as  the  disease  process  itself  would  have  caused. 


COMMITTEE  (from  page  1 ) 

A  committee  was  also  formed  to  look  at 
the  issue  of  caseloads  for  itinerant  per¬ 
sonnel.  Division  16  identified  this  as  an 
international  issue  that  our  division  would 
pursue  to  help  its  members  have  ad¬ 
equate  information  and  documentation 
to  determine  adequate  caseloads.  In  At¬ 
lanta,  a  group  was  formed  to  review  the 
information  available  and  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  adequate  caseloads  for  itinerants. 
This  committee  will  work  via  e-mail  and 
possibly  have  a  work  weekend  before  the 
Denver  conference  .  The  members  are: 
Dana  Star  (Montreal,  Quebec),  Jennifer 
Shields  (Charlottetown,  PE),  Karen 
Nagel  (Brantford,  Ontario),  Judy  Hurst 
(Morgantown,  WVA),  Cori  Andrews 
(Houston,  Texas),  and  Nancy  Lake 
Heker  (Cedar  Rapids,  IA).  Nancy  Toelle 
(Richardson,  Texas)  will  serve  as  the 
chair  of  this  committee. 

The  Council  of  Division  Chairs  met  for 
two  business  meetings  to  discuss  issues 
relating  to  activities  of  the  divisions.  The 
process  used  to  select  conference 
speakers  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  year 
and  recommendations  will  be  made  in 
April  at  AER-Lift. 

Board  members  were  selected  from 
each  of  the  four  groupings  formed  last 
year  when  AER  restructuring  took  place. 
The  school  age  divisions  (3,  8,  12,  13 
and  16)  will  be  represented  by  Jana 
Almquist.  This  provides  our  division  with 
a  powerful  avenue  to  voice  our  members’ 
concerns  to  the  international  board  of 
AER. 

CDC  also  approved  the  merger  of  Divi¬ 
sion  12  and  13  (Elementary  &  Second¬ 
ary)  and  will  ask  the  board  to  approve 
this  in  October.  The  new  division  is  con¬ 
sidering  changing  its  name  to  Division 
10,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Curricu¬ 
lum. 
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Rev  Your  Engines ;Let' s  Go! 


by  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

Every  August  since  1982  when  I  started  teaching,  I  have  had 
the  same  dream.  In  this  dream,  I  show  up  at  a  school  and 
someone  says  to  me,  “Well,  we  did  not  have  a  classroom  for 
you  to  use,  and  your  materials  are  not  here,  but  your  students 
are  waiting  for  you  in  the  library.”  And  somehow  I  have  to  be 
ready  (and  creative  enough!)  to  come  up  with  activities  for  the 
kids  that  will  be  worthwhile.  While  this  situation  has  never  actu¬ 
ally  happened  to  me  in  real  life,  it  was  my  annual  reminder  to 
ask  myself,  “Am  I  ready  for  this  year?” 

My  first  years  of  teaching  were  in  residential  and  self-contained 
settings;  when  we  moved  to  Atlanta,  I  became  an  itinerant 
teacher.  I  loved  working  in  all  the  different  settings  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  have  support  from  adminis¬ 
trators  and  other  teachers  when  I  needed  help.  I  came  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  in  1995,  and  currently 
serve  as  Manager  of  AFB’s  National  Literacy  Program.  One  of 
the  things  I  love  best  about  my  current  job  is  that  I  travel  a  great 
deal  and  get  to  talk  with  teachers  from  all  over  the  country.  What 
I  have  learned  is  that  not  all  teachers  have  the  support,  the 
resources,  and  relatively  small  caseloads  that  I  enjoyed  when  I 


was  teaching.  Not  all  of  them  have  other  teachers  they  can  talk  to 
when  they  need  advice  or  assistance.  One  of  the  things  I  think 
we  can  offer  through  AER  and  Division  1 6  is  a  network  of  support 
to  teachers  of  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired,  and  a 
vehicle  in  which  to  offer  that  support-this  NewsJournal  and  other 
AER  publications. 

Even  though  I  am  no  longer  in  the  classroom,  I  still  have  my 
annual  August  dream.  And  I  still  ask  myself,  “Am  I  ready?”  before 
I  take  on  new  challenges.  I  am  honored  that  you  have  chosen  me 
as  Chair-Elect  of  this  division,  and  I  do  feel  ready  to  serve  you,  to 
learn,  to  listen  to  your  concerns,  and  to  encourage  you  to  be  an 
active  part  of  this  “network  of  support”  through  AER.  Feel  free  to 
contact  me  with  your  ideas: 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
100  Peachtree  St.,  Suite  620 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
phone:  404-525-2303 
voice  mail:  212-502-7714 
e-mail:  blmit@afb.org 
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LARGE  PRINT  Books  with  Readability  Plus’ 


Sure  you  know  us,  but  have  you  heard  what’s  new  at  LRS ? 


LRS  GOES  DIGITAL! 

Watch  for  LRS’  New  Digital  Process  with  all 
the  same  Great  Features  as  their  T raditional 
Formatted  Books! 


Small  Book  Size! 

EXTRA  LARGE  TYPE  SIZE! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

Good  Contrast! 

Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations! 
Double  Sided  Printing! 

Faster  Turnaround  for  New  Books! 


LRS  IS  NOW  A  PUBLISHER! 

We  now  publish  our  own  range  of  literary  classics, 
with  40  titles  to  date!  Including,  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,  The  Secret  Garden,  and  many 
more!  Here’s  what  you  get: 

EXTRA  LARGE  18  Pt.  Type  Size! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

Wide  Margins  &  Extra  Spacing! 

Full-Color  Hard  Covers! 

Durable  Binding! 

Popular  Unabridged  Titles! 

Coming  in  1999  -  SIX  Great  Juvenile  Literature  Titles! 


CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG(s)  TODAY! 

1-800-255-5002  •  Fax:1-310-354-2601  •  www.lrs-largeprint.com  •  E-mail:  lrsprint@aol.com 
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A  Night  on  the  Town 
In  Atlanta 

by  Julie  Prause 


and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. . so  the  saying  goes  and  holds  true  for  some  50 
plus  members  of  AER’s  Division  16.  Members  gathered  at  “Planet  Hollywood”  in 
downtown  Atlanta  for  mixing,  exchanging  war  stories  from  the  itinerant  front,  and 
eating  a  wonderful  meal.  Only  a  handful  of  serious  moments  were  allowed  at  this 
gathering  and  one  was  the  presentation  of  a  plaques  to  Chrissy  Cowen,  Past  Chair 
and  Kevin  Kassirer,  Editor  of  “The  Driving  Force”  for  their  unending  devotion  and 
hard  work  dedicated  to  the  success  of  Division  16.  (Thanks  again,  guys!) 

The  rest  of  the  evening  provided  the  stage  for  the  comical  “Itinney  Awards”.  These 
awards,  given  at  each  International  AER  conference,  proved  to  be  most  coveted 
amongst  our  members.  Categories  ranged  from  "Oddest  Potty  Stop”  to  “Most  Inter¬ 
esting  Thing  Found  in  a  Brailler”.  Each  category  was  announced  and  then  members 
volunteered  to  tell  their  stories.  Winners  were  chosen  by  way  of  the  applause  metre. 
Some  stories  were  so  hilarious  that  members  were  doubling  over  with  laughter  and 
asking  waiters  for  tissues.  Congratulations  to  all  winners  and  entries  for  risking  their 
honour  for  the  sake  of  some  great  laughs.  The  winners  and  the  titles  given  to  their 
stories  are  listed  below. 

Most  Interesting  Thing  Found  In  a  Brailler:  Peggy  Sinclair-Morris,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  “The  Surprise” 

Worst  Office  Space:  Judy  Cernkovich,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  “My  Friend’s  Office  Is 
In  The  Morgue!” 

Worst  Organizational  Fiasco:  Kevin  Kassirer,  Whitby,  Ontario  “My  Wonderful  Com¬ 
puter  Form  Letter” 

The  Kevin  Kassirer  Award  (Worst  Driver:)  Carolyn  Shorkey,  Asheville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  “My  Chinese  Driver” 

Most  Unreliable  Car:  Lynn  Campbell,  Central,  South  Carolina  “The  12  Year  Old  and 
The  Naked  Woman” 

Nastiest  Road  Kill:  Jim  Powell,  Batesville,  Indiana,  “Lessons  Learned  From  Roadkili” 

Longest  Drive:  Dana  Star,  Montreal,  “Turn  Around  Airline” 

Most  Unusual  Person  You’ve  Been  Mistaken  For  (tie):  Jim  Paimer,  Batesville, 
Indiana  “The  Talent  Scout  for  The  Mickey  Mouse  Show”  and  Julie  Prause, 
Columbus,  Texas  “Cooty  Woman” 

Oddest  Potty  Stop:  Carolyn  Shorkey,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  “The  Chinese 
Toilet” 

Most  Embarrassing  Moment:  Jill  Pariso,  Amherst,  New  York,  “Touch,  Bobby!” 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 


AERNET  is  a  discussion  group  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  member  of  AER,  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  field  of  vision  and  blind¬ 
ness  .  AERNET  is  a  mailing  list  which 
uses  a  program  (LISTSERV)  that  man¬ 
ages  the  process  of  the  list.  It  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  source  of  information  for  those 
involved  with  the  field  of  visual  impair¬ 
ment.  To  join  this  “LISTSERV”,  you  first 
must  have  access  to  e-mail.  Then  you 
take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Activate  your  e-mail  program  as  if 
you  were  going  to  send  an  e-mail. 

2.  Send  a  message  to: 
maiser@fs1  .sched.pitt.edu 

3.  In  the  subject  line,  type:  AERNET 

4.  Your  message  should  read: 
subscribe  AERNET 

This  is  what  mine  looked  like; 


To:  maiser@fs1.sched.pitt.edu 

From:  Kevin  Kassirer  <kkassirer@interhop.net 

Subject:  AERNET 

C.C.: 

Attachment 


subscribe  AERNET 


Enjoy! 
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How  Can  Division  16  Best  Serve  Its 
Members 

. . . . . - . - . . . . . -/ 

by  Nancy  Toelle,  Past  Chair 

At  the  Division  16  business  meetings  in  Atlanta,  the  members 
present  explored  options  for  the  division  to  be  of  real  benefit  to 
its  members.  We  all  felt  it  appropriate  for  the  division  to  en¬ 
gage  in  activities  that  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Activities  discussed  included:  the  development  of 
position  papers  on  issues  of  common  interest,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  information  packets  to  benefit  members,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  committees  to  accomplish  specific  tasks,  the  provision 
of  scholarships  for  conference  attendees  in  need,  payment  of 
stipends  to  college  students  wishing  to  attend  conferences, 
etc.  The  use  of  division  funds  for  such  activities  was  supported 
by  those  present. 

Discussions  at  meetings  in  years  past  have  centred  around 
the  issue  of  caseloads  and  what  direction  and  action  we  should 
take  in  addressing  this  issue.  Examples  included  reviewing 
methods  for  conducting  caseload  analysis,  instructing  mem¬ 
bers  in  conducting  caseload  analyses,  and  using  the  resulting 
information  to  impact  staffing  levels  and  public  school  prac¬ 
tices.  A  similar  discussion  at  this  year’s  conference  resulted  in 
plans  for  a  caseload  initiative  more  proactive  than  any  in  the 
past.  It  was  proposed  that  a  committee  be  established  to  de¬ 
velop  and,  perhaps,  implement  activities  related  to  caseloads 
which  would  benefit  Division  16  members.  The  difference  in 
this  year’s  plan  is  that  the  committee  would  meet  to  conduct 
their  business  and  that  the  Division  would  cover  expenses,  as 
necessary. 

i 

We  plan  to  follow  Division  9’s  lead  in  keeping  travel  and  meet¬ 
ing  costs  to  a  minimum.  The  committee  they  formed  to  de¬ 
velop  their  certification  exam  camped  out  in  sleeping  bags  in  a 
member’s  home  and  worked  together  one  weekend  at  a  time 
until  they  completed  the  exam.  If  we  are  careful  about  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  and  use  all  available  outside  sources,  we 
will  be  able  to  commit  to  cover  the  costs  of  members  who  need 
Division  funding.  We  will  ask  any  member  who  can,  to  seek 
full  or  partial  sponsorship  from  their  agency  to  help  defray  travel 
expenses  or  provide  free  meeting  space.  The  details  of  meet¬ 
ings  will  have  to  be  decided  once  the  committee  is  selected. 

At  this  time,  the  Division  officers  invite  members  who  have  an 
interest  and  experience  in  caseload  allocation,  caseload  man¬ 
agement,  or  caseload  analysis  to  submit  their  names  for  selec¬ 
tion  to  participate.  Members  must  have  ready  access  to  e-mail 
for  ease  of  communication  and  be  willing  to  meet  with  other 
committee  members  for  two  or  more  two  day  meetings  during 
this  year,  and,  perhaps  next  year  as  well.  We  would  like  to 
have  made  significant  progress  before  the  conference  in 
Denver.  If  you  have  knowledge  and  experience  on  this  issue 
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and  would  like  to  serve  on  this  committee,  please  write  me  a 
letter  briefly  describing  your  experience  and  interest  and  your 
current  position.  Please  also  indicate  if  you  feel  your  district  or 
agency  would  be  willing  to  provide  some  monetary  support  to 
cover  travel  or  meeting  expenses.  Please  have  your  letters  to 
me  by  the  end  of  November.  Division  16  officers  will  make  the 
final  committee  selection.  We  will  try  to  make  our  selections 
based  on  the  most  experienced  and  knowledgeable,  regard¬ 
less  of  location.  (Translation:  yes,  Canada,  please  apply). 

You  can  call,  write  or  e-mail  me  with  any  questions.  Nancy 
Toelle,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired, 
Outreach,  1100  W.  45th ,  Austin,  Texas  78756,  (972)  437-385 
1 ,  ntoelle@tenet.edu.  NOTE:  I  will  be  moving  in  the  next  month 
or  so,  so  my  address  at  TSBVI  may  be  the  most  reliable  way  to 
reach  me.  I  also  may  have  to  change  my  e-mail  address,  which 
I  will  post  on  the  listserv. 


-  IMPORTANT - 

The  next  issue  of 
The  Driving  Force 
will  be  available  on 

tape. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  format 
instead  of  print,  please  contact 
Kevin  Kassirer  by  e-mail  at 

KKassirer@interhop.net 

or  telephone 

(905)  430-4636. 

You  must  be  a  Division  16  member  for  this  service. 

-  IMPORTANT - 
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Notes: 


1 .  If  you  have  signed  up  for  a 
committee, the  committee  heads  will 
be  in  contact  with  you  very  soon. 

2.  Please  ask  a  colleague  to  join  Division 
16. 

3.  Next  deadline  dates: 

Volume  7  Number  1 

Articles  due  December  1, 1998 
Advertising  due  December  8, 1998 

Volume  7  Number  2 


Funny  Corner 


Articles  due  April  15, 1999 
Advertising  due  April  22, 1999 
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NewsJoumal  Editor: 

Kevin  Kassirer 


Associate  Editor  ^ 
Jana  Almquist 


Advertising  Editor: 

Betty  Courtin  (Final  issue) 

Address  to  send  Articles 

Kevin  Kassirer 
do  THE  DRIVING  FORCE 
68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 
L1R  1W9 

(E-mail  Address:  kkassirer@interhop.net) 


Opinions  expressed  reflect 
those  of  the  authors  only 


MRS  CATHY  BUNNELL  JOHNSON 
KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  F/T  BLIND 
1867  FRANKFORT  AVE 
LOUISVILLE,  KY  40206 
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The  View  From  the 
Driver’s  Seat 


by  Jana  Almquist,  Division  16  Chair 


AER  Board  Addresses  Division 
Issues: 

In  October,  the  AER  Board  of  Directors 
met  for  the  fall  board  meeting.  I  was 
most  fortunate  to  be  chosen  a  member 
of  the  board  to  represent  the  “School  Age 
Divisions”  (3, 8, 12, 1 3  &  16).  The  board 
spent  long  hours  in  discussion  of  the  is¬ 
sues  for  the  coming  months.  The  board 
also  took  action  on  many  urgent  and 
important  issues  in  our  field. 


What’s  Inside 


1.  The  View  From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

2.  Defining  Our  Role:Resistance: 
Who  Is  Responsible? 

3.  From  the  Editor 

4.  Best  Practices:  Getting  Braille 
Material  On  Time 

5.  Funny  Comer 

6.  For  A  Good  Read 

7.  Braille  On! 

8.  The  Doctor  Is  In 


9.  Introducing  STAR:  Skills  Training 
and  Resource  Centre 


lO.Tum  On  With  Technology 


11. Notes 
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1 

2 
2 

4 

5 

6 
6 

9 

10 
11 


There  were  several  items  relating  directly 
to  divisions.  One  such  item  was  the 
merger  of  Division  12,  Elementary  Cur¬ 
riculum,  and  Division  13,  Secondary  Cur¬ 
riculum.  This  division  is  now  Division  10, 
Elementary  &  Secondary  Curriculum 
for  Children.  This  name  is  temporary  at 
this  time.  The  members  of  the  new  Divi¬ 
sion  10  may  choose  to  change  the  name. 
Those  AER  members  that  have  ideas 
should  send  them  to  your  Division  lead¬ 
ers  so  that  they  can  present  them  at  the 
next  board  meeting  in  April. 

The  name  of  our  group,  “School  Age  Divi¬ 
sions”,  was  also  discussed.  In  Atlanta, 
there  were  concerns  from  Division  3  and 
8  that  this  name  does  not  represent  the 
members  of  these  divisions  adequately.  I 
had  asked  for  input  through  AERNET  and 
received  several  suggestions.  Those 
were  presented  to  the  board  and  it  was 
decided  if  the  name  is  to  be  changed,  it 
will  be  addressed  in  April  at  the  AER-LIFT 
meeting.  Please  continue  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Division  3  and  8  officers  re¬ 
garding  a  better  name  for  this  grouping. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  included:  Life¬ 
long  Learning,  Instructional  Services,  Stu¬ 
dent  Services,  and  Educational  Services. 
All  suggestions  will  be  appreciated  and 
should  be  forwarded  to  me  to  present  to 
the  board  in  April.  Ideally,  Division  3  and 
8  will  also  communicate  to  come  up  with 
a  name  that  will  represent  all  of  this  group’s 
members. 

The  financial  committee  presented  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  board  that  will  enable 
divisions  to  earn  interest  on  their  division 


Defining  Our  Role: 
Resistance:  Who  IS  Responsible? 

by  Kevin  Kassirer 


The  role  of  a  consultant  is  to  introduce, 
exchange  and  facilitate  ideas  with  col¬ 
leagues.  These  ideas  are  to  assist  them 
in  enhancing  their  skills  and  stimulating 
growth  for  their  students.  At  some  point 
in  a  consultant’s  career,  there  will  be  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  of  teachers  that  will  disa¬ 
gree  with  suggestions  put  forth  and  they 
will  resist. 

Resistance,  according  to  Hultman,  1979, 
is  a  state  of  mind  reflecting  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  change.  It  is  often  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  change  that  is  viewed  negatively, 
but  for  the  resistor(s),  resisting  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  preventing  change.  Resistance, 
then,  can  also  be  considered  a  construc¬ 
tive  method  of  self-protection  (Friend  & 
Bauwens,  1988).  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  presenter  (the  one  who  wants 
change)  and  the  resistor  (the  one  who 
does  not  want  change)  creates  a  conflict. 
How  they  interact  with  one  another  will 
either  result  in  the  resistance  being  inten¬ 
sified  or  in  it  being  dealt  with  swiftly. 

According  to  Hultman,  if  the  resistance  is 
of  low  intensity,  it  is  best  to  overlook  it  and 
allow  the  change  to  take  place.  If  the 
resistance  is  of  high  intensity,  then  the 
presenter  must  deal  with  the  resistance 
directly  (Hultman,  1979). 

People  are  usually  willing  to  change.  They 
are  willing  to  change  their  beliefs,  values 
and  even  their  behavior  if  the  change  will 
benefit  them.  There  are  generally  four 
situations  in  which  people  are  willing  to 
change:  1)  Individuals  will  change  if  their 
present  schema  does  not  meet  their 
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From  the  Editor 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR!  I  hope  this  copy  of 
The  Driving  Force  is  finding  everyone  in 
good  health.  Can  you  imagine,  less  than 
one  year  to  go  before  we  say  goodbye 
to  this  century  and  welcome  in  the  new 
millennium.  What  is  amazing  to  me  is 
the  changes  that  have  transpired  over 
the  last  century.  I  remember  stories  my 
grandfather  told  me  of  when  he  experi¬ 
enced  indoor  plumbing,  electricity,  pack¬ 
aged  goods,  the  telephone,  the  fridge 
and  his  first  ride  in  a  car.  Not  to  mention 
his  first  ride  in  a  machine  that  could  fly! 
All  of  this,  we  now  take  for  granted.  What 
is  even  more  astounding,  is  all  of  the 
changes  we  have  experienced  and  that 
we  now  take  for  granted. ..the  computer, 
coloured  print,  satellites,  videos,  frozen 
food... just  to  name  a  few. 

In  the  new  millennium,  the  rate  of  change 
will  increase.  As  educators,  we  have 
to  learn  how  to  handle  change  and  pass 
those  skills  on  to  the  students  we  work 
with.  Better  yet,  as  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  low  vision,  we  should  look  to  the 
students  we  work  with,  for  life  is  never 
constant  for  them  and  they  probably 
handle  change  better  than  we  do!  We 
must  be  able  to  meet  those  changes  with 
open  arms  and  seek  the  opportunities  it 
presents  to  us. 


“In  a  time  of  drastic  change  it  is  the  learners 
who  inherit  the  future.  The  learned  usually 
find  themselves  equipped  to  live  in  a  world 
that  no  longer  exists.” 

Eric  Hoffer  (1902-83),  U.S.  philosopher.  Reflections 
on  the  Human  Condition,  aph.  32  (1973) 


Best  Practices: Getting  Braille 
Material  On  Time 

v  7 


This  is  a  challenge  for  all  of  us!  Here  are 

some  ideas  that  were  taken  from  the  AER 

Listserv. 

From:  Cathy  Jag 

1.  Teach  your  students  to  advocate  for 
themselves.  Role  play  with  them  con¬ 
versations  that  they  could  have  with 
their  teachers  concerning  getting  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  Vision  Teacher  or  to  them 
to  give  to  the  Vision  Teacher  in  a  more 
timely  fashion.  Teach  them  to  be  po¬ 
lite,  but  assertive.  Have  them  tell  the 
teacher  how  it  puts  them  behind  when 
they  do  not  have  work.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  keep  up  with  his  sighted 
peers  and  when  he  doesn’t  have  ma¬ 
terial  it  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to 
keep  up. 

2.  Make  a  template  of  a  reminder  which 
you  place  in  every  teacher’s  mailbox 
on  a  weekly  basis  reminding  the  staff 
of  the  date  and  time  they  should  have 
the  material  to  you  or  in  your  mailbox. 

3.  Check  to  see  if  your  state  has  a  Braille 
Bill  which  covers  material  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  If  so,  place  copies  of  the  bill 
with  highlighted  information  in  each 
teacher’s  mailbox.  Make  sure  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  bill  during  one  of  your  first 
meetings  with  the  teachers  at  the  start 
of  the  school  year. 

4.  Put  on  the  student’s  IEP  that  they  will 
participate  in  the  regular  classroom 
setting  by  having  90%(  no  one  is  per¬ 
fect)  of  the  material  in  their  stated 
learning  media  at  the  same  time  as 
their  sighted  peers.  I  log  every  assign¬ 
ment  given  to  me,  by  whom,  when  it 
was  given  to  me,  when  it  was  needed 
by,  and  how  long  it  took  to  produce. 

Give  a  copy  of  that  monthly  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  building  and  to  the  teach¬ 


ers.  Most  people  are  unaware  of  how 
long  it  takes  to  make  all  this  stuff;  es¬ 
pecially  maps,  graphs,  charts,  and  math 
diagrams.  They  think  you  run  it  off  like 
the  photo  copy  machine.  Additionally, 
many  think  you  just  order  the  stuff  from 
the  publisher  like  they  order  workbooks 
from  the  publisher. 

1  5.  Make  unannounced  visits  to  classroom 
to  see  if  your  students  have  material.  I 
log  that  also  and  send  copies  to  the 
teacher,  principal,  and  parent. 

4 

* 

1  6.  Offer  to  type  things  for  teachers  so  they 
have  a  nice,  neat,  copy  for  themselves 
to  keep  forever.  Use  mega  dots  and 
then  just  run  off  a  braille  copy  for  your 
student. 

* 

* 

l  7.  Offer  to  watch  their  class  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  so  they  can  go  run  off  what  they 
are  going  to  use  in  the  future. 

* 

I  8.  Offer  to  include  some  of  their  students 
in  some  of  your  instruction  with  your  stu¬ 
dent. 

* 

« 

I  9.  In  really  bad  cases,  go  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  person(s)  who  have  the 
key  however  are  the  parents.  If  you  can 
get  the  parent  to  make  unannounced 
visits,  and  have  them  state  concerns  to 
the  district  supervisor  about  their  child 
sitting  without  material,  you  will  be  the 
most  successful.  You  may  not  be  the 
most  popular  person  in  the  building,  but 
at  least  your  kids  will  have  what  they 
need.  We  are  not  in  this  to  be  popular. 
We  do  what  we  do  to  see  to  it  that  our 
kids  have  what  they  need  and  deserve 
in  order  to  succeed. 

* 

* 

*  From:  Lynda  Ryan 

* 

* 

*  So  many  teachers  now  prepare  materials 
;  on  the  computer,  they  can  e-mail  you  a 
’  copy  as  they  do  it. 
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FUNDS  (from  page  1) 


funds.  Those  divisions  that  have  at  least  $10,000  may  invest  up  to 
$5,000  in  a  certificate  of  deposit  (CD).  They  must  maintain  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  at  least  $5000,  or  enough  funds  to  operate  their  division, 
whichever  is  more.  At  this  time  Division  8,  9  and  16  have  sufficient 
funds  to  invest.  Division  9  has  a  plan  for  investment  in  place.  Divi¬ 
sion  16  discussed  this  possibility  at  the  business  meeting  in  Atlanta 
(July,  1998).  After  reviewing  our  current  balance,  I  will  move  for¬ 
ward  with  the  AER  office  and  the  treasurer  to  determine  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  Division  16  may  invest.  As  always,  I  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  the  investment  of  our  division 
treasury. 

Those  of  us  in  AER  that  have  been  chair-elects  and  have  been  on 
the  International  Conference  Planning  Committee,  know  what  a  chal¬ 
lenging  task  it  is  for  those  submitting  a  request  to  present.  The 
board  voted  to  appoint  a  task  force  to  review  the  current  process 
for  presentation  selection  and  determine  if  there  is  a  better  method 
for  both  the  committee  and  those  wanting  to  submit  proposals.  The 
chair  of  this  committee  is  Jay  Stitely.  Many  AER  members  have 
been  involved  in  this  process  over  the  years  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
all  have  suggestions  for  improvement.  These  suggestions  would 
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be  greatly  appreciated  by  this  task  force. 

Some  of  the  thoughts  on  the  conference  program  selec¬ 
tion  was  to  allow  presenters  to  choose  more  than  two  divi¬ 
sions  to  submit  to  or  possibly  to  submit  to  a  general  ses¬ 
sion.  There  was  also  a  thought  that  the  groupings  of  divi¬ 
sions  might  want  to  sponsor  a  topic  of  common  interest. 
The  early  request  for  proposals  (15  months  prior  to  the 
conference)  makes  it  difficult  to  present  the  “hot  topics”. 
A  slot  may  have  to  be  left  open  for  topics  that  will  be  timely 
when  the  next  conference  takes  place.  Contact  Jay  Stitely 
at  973/539-4425  with  any  suggestions  for  improving  this 
process. 

There  was  also  discussion  of  the  divisions  that  may  be  in 
need  of  assistance  due  to  low  membership.  There  were 
two  divisions  in  this  category  at  the  time  of  the  board  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Divisions  are  6  (BEB)  and  18  (Veterans).  There 
are  many  members  of  these  divisions  that  do  not  want  to 
lose  this  identity.  If  you  would  like  to  assist  these  divisions, 
please  contact  the  AER  office  or  the  division  leadership  to 
see  what  you  can  do  to  make  these  divisions  stronger. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  spent  taking  care  of  the 
“nuts  and  bolts”  of  AER.  A  budget  for  1 999  was  approved, 
the  status  of  the  AER  endowment  was  carefully  reviewed 
in  light  of  the  instability  of  investments  during  1998,  com¬ 
mittees  reported  on  their  progress  in  certification  issues, 
legislative  issues,  and  membership  initiatives. 

I  was  delighted  to  represent  the  “School  Age  Divisions”  at 
this  meeting  and  hope  that  members  will  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me  to  share  their  views  at  the  next  board  meeting.  I 
will  be  available  to  assist  your  chapter  or  division  with  any 
needs  that  you  feel  are  important  to  bring  before  the  AER 
board. 
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LARGE  PRINTwith  Readability  Plus 


Sure  you  know  us,  but  have  you  heard  what’s  new  at  LRS ? 


LRS  GOES  DIGITAL  WITH  IT’S 
LARGE  PRINT  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE! 

Watch  for  LRS’  new  digital  process  with  all  the 
same  great  features  as  their  traditional  made-to- 
order  format!  Each  LRS  reproduction  is  custom¬ 
ized  to  fit  the  visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user. 

•  Small  Book  Size! 

EXTRA  LARGE  TYPE  SIZE! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

Good  Contrast! 

•  Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations! 

•  Double  Sided  Printing! 

•  Faster  Turnaround  for  New  Books! 


LRS  IS  NOW  A  PUBLISHER! 

We  now  publish  our  own  range  of  literary  classics, 
with  40  titles  to  date!  Including,  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,  The  Secret  Garden,  and  many 
more!  Here’s  what  you  get: 

•  EXTRA  LARGE  1 8  Pt.  Type  Size! 

•  Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

•  Wide  Margins  &  Extra  Spacing! 

•  Full-Color  Hard  Covers! 

•  Durable  Binding! 

•  Popular  Unabridged  Titles! 

Coming  in  1999  -  SIX  Great  Juvenile  Literature  Titles! 


CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG(s)  TODAY! 

1-800-255-5002  •  Fax:1-310-354-2601  •  www.lrs-largeprint.com  •  E-mail:  lrsprint@aol.com 


For  A  Good  Read 


by  Karen  Nagel 

We  would  like  to  introduce  a  new  column  to  The  Driving  Force, 
NewsJournal  highlighting  various  books  and  articles  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  found  to  be  useful.  I  have  found  the  following  books 
to  be  exceptionally  helpful  when  working  with  students  and 
adults  who  are  having  difficulty  with  sensory  integration. 

Sensory  Integration  and  the  Child  -  A  Jean  Ayres 


-  good  overall  view  of  sensory  integration  and  sensory 
dysfunction 

-  moderate  clinical  read 
ISBN:  0-87424.158-8 

Sensation  and  Perception  -  R.  L.  Gregory  &  A.  M.  Colman 

-  explores  functions  and  manifestations  of  all  the  senses 

-  good  examination  of  typical  development 
ISBN:  0-582-27811-2 

The  Child  with  Special  Needs  -  S.  I.  Greenspan  &  S. 
Wieder 

-  excellent  examination  and  explanation  of  sensory  process¬ 
ing  and  the  emotional  component 


-  autism  and  sensory  losses  are  well  explained 

•  ISBN:  0-201-40726-4 

» 

* 

Aromatherapy  and  Massage  for  People  with  Learning 

Difficulties  *  -  h.  Sanderson  &  J.Hathson 

-  good  “lay”  read  on  the  benefits  of  massage  and 
aromatherapy 

*  -  excellent  practical  suggestions 

:  ISBN:  0-9518172-0-5 

« 

» 

The  Out-of  Sync  Child*  -  Carol  Stock  Kranowitz 
I  -  easy  read 

I  -  sensory  integration  and  dysfunction  well  explained 

*  -  excellent,  excellent,  excellent  suggestions  and  activities 

:  ISBN:  0-399-52386-3 

* 

« 

:  ‘books  available  through  STAR  (Skills  Training  and  Resource) 

*  Centre 

* 

l  The  Driving  Force  welcomes  any  and  all  reading  suggestions! 
Please  send  the  book’s  name,  author  and  ISBN  with  any  com¬ 
ments  you  feel  may  be  helpful  to  others  to: 

* 

« 

l  Karen  Nagel 

.*  STAR  Centre  -W.  Ross  Macdonald  School  350  Brant  Ave. 

*  Brantford,  Ontario  N3T  3J9 
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The  ea  sign 

1 .  When  a  prefix  or  another  word  pre¬ 
cedes  a  word  beginning  with  ea,  do 
NOT  use  the  ea  contraction  as  it  would 
make  it  difficult  to  read  the  word. 


preamble 


•  ••  • 


readjust 


••  •  •  •• 


uneasy 


northeast  anteater 


•  •  •  •• 
•  •  • 
•  •• 


When  a  suffix  or  another  word  follows 
a  word  ending  with  ea,  USE  the  ea 
contraction 


seaward 


fleabite 


2.  Do  NOT  contract  ea  if  it  overlaps  a 
prefix  ending  in  e  and  a  base  word 
begins  with  a. 


3)  The  ea  contraction  is  NOT  used 
when  the  letter’s  root  word  ends  in  e 
and  the  suffixes  able,  age,  aginous 
and  alogy  are  used 

changeable  mileage 

•  ••••••••  ••••••••• 

•  ••••  •••••• 

•  •  ••  •  • 

lineage  oleaginous 

•  •  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  ••  • 

•  • 

genealogy 


Exception 

lineage  (meaning  ancestry) 


•  •  •  • 


4)  The  ea  contraction  is  USED  when  the 
suffixes  al,  an  and  ate  are  added  to  a 
root  word  ending  in  e. 


venereal 


gigantean 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  ••  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


permeate 


•  •  ••  •• 
•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


LIGHT  BRIGHT  BOOKS 


k 


Call  or  write  for 
a  free  brochure: 

LIGHT  BRIGHT  BOOK5 

2930  East  4th  Avenue 
Durango,  Colorado  81301 
Phone  (970)  259-0563 


ILLUMINATED  STORY  BOOKS 


-Innovative  reading  system  specifically 
designed  for  children  who  are  visually 
impaired  or  multihandicapped  with  visual 
impairments. 

-Pictures  are  high  contrast  in  color  or 
solid  black  on  an  illuminated  background 
and  offer  maximum  visibility  for  your 
child. 

-Unique  binding  system  allows  each  page 
to  pivot  over  the  light  box  without  the 
possibility  of  pages  getting  out  of  order 
or  being  separated  and  is  easy  to  operate. 

-Light  weight  and  easily  portable. 

-Easily  used  at  home  and  in  school 
settings. 

-Operates  on  batteries  or  AC  adapter. 

-Small  and  light  enough  to  hold  on  a 
child’s  lap  or  on  a  wheelchair  tray. 

-Reasonably  priced. 


The  Doctor  Is  In 


by  Dr.  Carolyn  R.  Carman-Merrifield 

After  years  of  research  and  an  introduction  of  a  number  of  new 
treatment  options,  glaucoma  still  remains  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  visual  impairment  and  blindness.  Glaucoma  is  a 
pathologic  condition  characterized  by  increased  intraocular  pres¬ 
sure  resulting  in  damage  to  the  optic  nerve  and  retinal  nerve 
fibers.  Fortunately,  vision  loss  due  to  glaucoma  is  often  prevent¬ 
able. 

The  line  of  treatment  for  one  of  the  major  types  of  glaucoma 
usually  begins  with  ocular  medication,  moving  to  systemic  medi¬ 
cation,  then  to  surgical  options  when  necessary.  New  on  the  scene 
are  drugs  with  fewer  side  affects  and  better  efficacy.  Also  there 
are  new  categories  of  medications  available  as  well  as  great  prom¬ 
ise  for  experimental  medications.  On  the  surgical  front,  laser 
trabeculoplasty  (a  laser  procedure  of  the  trabecular  meshwork 
inside  the  eye  at  the  junction  of  the  iris  and  sclera,)  trabeculectomy 
(a  surgical  procedure  to  remove  a  part  of  the  trabecular  meshwork 
to  increase  outflow  of  fluid  in  the  eye  to  reduce  intraocular  pres¬ 
sure,)  and  drainage  implants  are  being  used.  Present  studies 
are  trying  to  find  not  only  the  best  surgical  option  but  also  to 
determine  the  best  sequence  of  surgical  procedures. 

Send  questions  or  topics  you  would  like  to  have  addressed  to: 

Dr.  Carolyn  R.  Carman-Merrifield,  Low  Vision  Centers  of  Texas,  5616  SW 
Green  Oaks  Blvd,  Suite  B.,  Arlington,  TX,  76017  or  fax  (817)  561-5566. 
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Within  seconds  of  turning  on 
gout  Companion  you  can: 

■  take  notes 

■  write  reports 

■  schedule  appointments 
m  set  alarms 

■  perform  scientific  calculations 

■  collect  &  send  e-mail 

■  search  the  internet 

m  maintain  address  lists 

■  format  and  transcribe  braille 
documents 

■  check  phone  numbers 
m  arrange  your  day 

■  organize  your  life 


A  COMPLETE  PA 


railing  naia 

in  Your  Life 


Balance  the  information  in 
your  life  with  this  world- 

class  talking  personal  organizer  from  HumanWare. 

Whether  for  school,  home  or  office,  the  Companion  notetaker 
gives  the  same  full-featured  computer  support  to  blind  people  that 
sighted  people  have  come  to  expect  from  mainstream  technology. 

KeySoft  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Companion.  Easy-to-use,  intu¬ 
itive  applications  arc  included  for  word  processing,  spell  checking, 
scientific  calculation,  address  list  management,  diary/scheduling 
and  communications.  Whether  cutting  and  pasting  a  calculation 
into  a  text  document,  merging  addresses  with  letters,  printing 
envelopes  or  answering  e-mail,  Companion  simplifies  the  task  of 
managing  your  information. 

Need  help  meeting  that  deadline  or  editing  that  document?  All 
of  KeySoft ’s  programs  are  supported  by  context  sensitive  spoken 
help  messages,  prompts  and  menus.  Additionally,  KeySoft  hosts  an 
outstanding  tutorial-style  on-line  manual. 

All  of  these  functions  are  supported  by  the  Companion’s  highly 
intelligible  speech,  Keynote  Gold,  widely  acclaimed  for  its  pronunci¬ 
ation  accuracy  and  responsiveness. 

Companion  offers  you  a  choice  of  input:  Keynote 
Companion’s  standard  PC-type  keyboard  or  Braille 
Companion’s  braille  keyboard.  And  Braille  Companion  is 
the  only  notetaker  that  offers  an  optional  LCD  screen. 
Sighted  parents,  teachers  and  coworkers  can  read  text 
on  the  screen  as  it  is  translated  instantly  from  Grade  2 
braille  input. 

A  little  organization  helps  to  balance  a  busy  life. 
Companion  ...  a  little  organizer  for  a  big  job! 


For  information  on  the  Braille  Companion  or  Keynote 
Companion  notetakers,  call  (800)  722-3393  or  visit 
our  web  site:  www.humanware.com/E/E-frm.html 


The  Companion  comes  standard  with 
following:  4MB  AT A  flash  memory  card, 
headphones,  AC  adapter,  soft  carry  case  and 
strap,  rechargeable  battery  pack,  backup  bat¬ 
teries.  Documentation  in  print,  audio  tape  and 
disc,  Braille  summary. 


HumanWare 


.  .  .  assistive  technology  for  people 
with  visual  and  learning  difficulties 
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NEEDS  (  from  page  1 ) 


needs;  2)  People  will  change  if  the  sug-  I 
gestions  being  put  forth  will  better  em-  « 
power  them  to  meet  their  needs;  3)  Indi-  I 
viduals  will  change  if  it  is  voluntary  and;  * 
finally,  4)  People  will  change  if  they  are  a  1 
part  of  the  change  process  (Hultman,  ‘ 

1979).  : 

« 

♦ 

If  any  of  these  situations  do  not  exist  when  I 
change  is  proposed,  then  resistance  can  ! 
occur  (Hultman,  Hughes  &  Falk,  1981).  I 
Basically,  the  resistor  must  see  a  benefit  ! 
for  him/herself.  Another  way  of  viewing  I 
the  situation  would  be  as  follows:  the  pre-  ’ 
senter  has  not  illustrated  to  the  resistor  the  .* 
value  he/she  will  receive  from  the  change  1 
or  the  presenter  has  not  included  the  re-  ‘ 
sistor  in  the  planning.  The  result  is  that  I 
the  resistor  has  no  ownership  of  the  plan.  * 
The  resistor  ends  up  seeing  a  hierarchi-  ; 
cal  relationship  and  thus  resists  (Johnson,  * 
Paguch,  and  Hammitte  1988,  Hughes  &  I 

Falk,  1981).  ; 

* 

* 

Unexpected  and/or  forced  change  for  in-  ; 
dividuals  can  upset  their  “status-quo”,  by  * 
being  a  threat  to  their  confidence  or  their  ! 
skills,  (  Friend  &  Bauwens,  1988),  and/or  ; 
by  bringing  out  underlying  fears  of  lack  of  : 
control  (  Jordan,  1992).  It  is  these  inse-  * 
curities,  from  the  resistor  and/or  presenter,  ; 
that  bring  out  behaviours  (active  or  pas-  ; 
sive)  which  can  damage  the  overall  goal  * 
of  what  the  change  was  intended  to  do  ; 
(Friend  &  Bauwens,  1988). 

•* 

* 

If  the  presenter  takes  the  stance  that  re-  * 
sistance  is  negative  and  that  the  resistor  * 
is  the  “bad  person",  the  presenter  will  most  * 
likely  escalate  the  resistance  by  his/her  * 
reactions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pre-  * 
senter  views  the  resistance  as  a  sign  of  * 
something  not  being  right,  then  the  resist-  * 
ance  will  not  increase  and  it  can  be  dealt  * 
with  (Margolis  &  McGettigan,  1988).  The  ; 
presenter  must  take  the  lead  role  in  open-  ; 
ing  up  the  situation  and  also  be  willing  to  * 
change  his/her  perception  of  what  helshe  * 
is  trying  to  implement  if  he/she  expects  the  * 
resistor  to  stop  resisting  (Hultman).  The  ; 
presenter  must  take  responsibility  for  the  * 


interaction. 

“Resistance  must  be  honoured  and  dealt 
with  respectfully”  (Karp,  1984).  Once  the  I 
resistance  is  recognized,  the  presenter 
can  then  pull  back  and  review  the  interac-  » 
tions  on  both  sides.  By  reviewing  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  individuals  in-  1 
volved,  the  presenter  can  then  re-present 
the  ideas  and  make  them  valuable  to  both  I 
sides.  According  to  Karp,  dealing  with  I 
resistance  is  a  step  by  step  process  and  I 
one  does  not  move  onto  the  next  step  until 
the  step  one  is  completed.  Karp  also 
states  that  at  each  level  the  presenter 
must  identify  the  problem,  appreciate  ^ 
where  it  is  coming  from,  explore  all  alter-  I 
natives  and  re-check  his/her  perceptions  * 
at  each  stage.  In  addition,  the  presenter  I 
must  make  each  statement  to  the  resis-  * 
tors  straight  forward,  simple  and  short.  1 
(Jordan,  1992)  The  process  then  be-  I 
comes  a  two-way  communication,  thus  * 
allowing  the  knowledge  base  to  be  shared  * 

(Johnson,  Pugach,  &  Hammittee,  1988).  I 

* 

« 

Once  two-way  communication  has  been  I 
established,  the  resistor,  as  mentioned  ’ 
above,  is  more  likely  to  feel  part  of  the  * 
decision  making  process  and  be  willing  to  ‘ 
try  out  the  suggested  changes.  The  closer  * 
the  suggested  changes  are  to  the  resis-  ; 
tor’s  current  instructional  program,  the  less  1 
threatened  the  resistor  will  feel  (Margolis  I 
&  McGettigan,  1988).  It  will  also  help  if  I 
the  presenter  makes  it  clear  that  the  sug-  ; 
gested  changes  can  be  altered  after  a  set  ' 
time  (  Margolis  &  McGettigan,  1988). 

« 

Resistance  is  a  product  of  two  or  more  1 
people.  For  the  presenter  of  change,  re-  * 
sistance  can  be  viewed  in  a  negative  per-  * 
spective,  whereas  for  the  resistor,  resist-  ; 
ance  can  be  viewed  positively  because  it  ; 
protects  against  change.  In  order  for  re-  ; 
sistance  to  decrease,  it  is  the  responsibil-  ; 
ity  of  the  presenter  either  to  ensure  that  * 
the  potential  resistor  is  part  of  the  plan-  ; 
ning  process  or  to  present  the  changes  in  ; 
such  a  way  that  the  potential  resistor  sees  ; 
the  merits  for  him/herself.  If  the  presenter  ; 


miscalculates  the  value  of  the  changes 
to  the  resistor,  then  the  presenter  must 
pull  back  and  re-evaluate  the  situation. 
It  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
presenter  to  generate  communication  so 
that  an  equitable  solution  can  be  reached 
by  both  parties. 


Friend,  M.  &  Bauwens,  J.  (1988).  Man¬ 
aging  Resistance:  An  essential  consult¬ 
ing  skill  for  learning  disabilities  teachers. 
Journal  Of  Learning  Disabilites,  21(9), 
556-561. 

Hughes,  J.  &  Falk,  R.  (1981).  Resist¬ 
ance,  reactance,  and  consultation.  Jour¬ 
nal  Of  School  Psychology,  19(2),  134- 
141 
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cial  Education,  9(6),  41-46 
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Managing  resistance  to  instructional 

modifications  in  mainstreamed  environ¬ 

ments.  Remedial  And  Special  Education, 
9(4),  15-21 
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Introducing  STAR : 

Skills  Training  and  Resource  Centre 

by  Karen  Nagel 


♦ 

In  September  1998,  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and  • 
Training  (MET)  and  The  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School  (Pro-  * 
vincial  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visual  Impairments)  imple-  * 
mented  a  new  centre  for  educational  training  named  STAR  -  * 
Skills  Training  and  Resource. 

* 

The  proposal  for  STAR  was  based  on  the  ever  increasing  * 
necessity  for  more  information,  training  and  networking  of  1 
individuals  working  with  infants,  school-age  children,  ado-  I 
lescents  and  adults  with  visual  impairment  and  deafblindness.  I 
Therefore  the  mandate  of  STAR  is  to  provide  formalized  train-  ! 
ing  and  educational  opportunities  for  persons  interested  in  * 
and  responsible  for  the  education  of  individuals  who  are  visu-  1 
ally  impaired  or  deafbiind.  This  training  is  conducted  at  the  1 
provincial,  national  and  international  levels. 

Credit  courses  are  offered  through  local  community  colleges.  * 
Learning  institutes  are  provided  in  partnership  with  the  Uni-  ” 
versity  of  Waterloo  in  Ontario.  As  well,  courses  or  work-  ; 


shops  can  be  individually  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
specific  groups  and  individuals.  Topics  for  courses  and  learning 
institutes  include  concept  development,  sensory  integration,  life 
skills,  communication  strategies,  sensory  stimulation,  inclusion, 
autism  with  sensory  loss,  braille,  nemeth  code,  orientation  and 
mobility,  etc. 

STAR  has  begun  publishing  literature  by  Canadian  educators 
and  professionals  who  work  with  individuals  with  visual  impair¬ 
ment  and  blindness.  A  variety  of  national  and  international  pub¬ 
lications,  visual  assessments  and  other  materials  are  available 
for  sale  as  well. 

For  further  information  on  STAR  please  call  The  W.  Ross 
Macdonald  School  (519-759-0730)  and  ask  for  either  Carolyn 
Monaco  at  ext:  262  or  Karen  Nagel  at  ext:  266. 


Two  Enduring  Legends  of  Literature 


(Braille  literature,  of  course!) 


Juliet 


Our  interpoint  best-  ,  . 

seller  is  now  available  r 
in  three  new  models 
with  the  features  ^ 
customers  love  best  plus  new 
high-resolution  graphics.  Juliet  Classic  Brailles 
at  55  characters  per  second  on  a  56-character 
line,  while  Juliet  Pro,  at  the  same  speed, 
includes  Single  Sheet  Tractors  and  ET  Speaks®. 
Juliet  Pro  60  (also  with  Single  Sheet  Tractors 
and  ET  Speaks®)  Brailles  a  40-character  interpoint 
line  at  60  cps. 


Romeo 

Our  tough  value  classic, 
transportable  Romeo  RB-25  is 
a  single-sided  printer  with  a 
full  carriage  width  of  40 
characters,  multi-strike  capability,  and 
graphics  mode,  including  new  high-resolution 
graphics.  Also  available  with  Single  Sheet 
Tractors  or  ET  Speaks®  options. 

Toll-free!  (800)  777  3687 


Enabling  Technologies 

World’s  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Braille  Embossers 

1601  Northeast  Braille  Place,  Jensen  Beach,  Florida  34957 

Phone:  (561)  225  3687  Fax:  (561)  225  3299  Toll-free  fax:  (800)  950  3687 

E-Mail:  enabling@brailler.com  Web:  www.brailler.com 
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by  Kevin  Kassirer 


The  count  down  is  on!  Less  than  one  - 
year  to  the  year  2,000.  The  question  is,  * 
are  you  ready?  There  is  much  hoopla  * 
and  speculation  on  what  will  transpire  the  * 
millisecond  after  December  31,  1999.  * 
The  multi-billion  dollar  question  is. ..will  the  • 
computer(s)  you  rely  on  work?  There  are  * 
bets  on  both  sides  of  the  spectrum.  But  • 
more  importantly,  what  about  your  com-  • 
puter?  Or  your  student’s?  You  do  not  * 
have  to  worry... after  all,  you  purchased  • 
your  computer  or  your  students  compu-  * 
ter  between  1997  and  1998,  you  have  • 
new  software.... your  system  is  compat-  * 
ible.  WRONG!  Hear  this,  40  percent  of  • 
all  computers  sold  between  that  time  are  * 
not  Y2K  compatible.  Your  system  might  • 
crash!  I  know!  The  computer  that  was  * 
purchased  for  the  NewsJournal  failed  the 
Y2K  test.  The  software  is  fine... but  the  * 

V 

hardware... oh  nooooooo!  I  downloaded  * 
a  program  off  the  net.. (www.nstl.com)  that  * 
tests  the  clock  in  the  computer...  it  failed.  * 
The  good  news  is,  if  there  is  good  news,  • 
the  CPU  has  hope.  The  computer  • 
passed  a  secondary  test  saying  that  this  • 
computer  will  handle  the  year  2001,  but  * 
this  does  not  guarantee  that  it  will  sup-  * 
port  the  year  2000.  There  is  one  more  • 
test  I  have  to  do  to  see  if  this  computer  • 
will  be  Y2K  compatible,  but  I  will  wait  un-  * 
til  the  NewsJournal  is  off  to  print  before  I  * 
go  into  the  next  phase.  The  test  is  manu¬ 
ally  done,  but  there  are  steps  that  I  will  * 
take  before  I  proceed  so  that  I  can  pro-  * 
tect  my  data  and  have  a  start-up  disk  in  • 
case  the  computer  freezes.  I  hope  that  * 
this  computer  is  in  the  60  percent  cat-  « 
egory  of  Y2K  compatible ,  or  I  will  be  look-  • 
ing  at  a  new  CPU.  The  question  arises,  * 

what  about  the  students  we  teach. ...are  * 

* 

their  systems  fine?  Check  with  the  ven-  « 
dors  and  start  having  your  students  be-  • 
come  advocates  for  themselves... they  * 
can  not  afford  to  have  their  systems  * 
crash! 


On  a  more  enjoyable  topic,  here  are  some! 
sites  on  the  internet  that  deal  with  vision.! 
This  is  not  a  complete  list.  More  sites  are  to! 
follow.  * 

General  Information  Resources 

ft 

» 

Eye  Diseases  and  Conditions 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
http://www.eyenet.org/public/faqs/ 

Information  for  Public  and  Patients 

National  Eye  Institute  l 

http://www.nei.nih.gov/textsite/pubpat.htm 

* 

Understanding  Eye  Conditions 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
http://www.rnib.org.uk/info/eyeimpoi/ 
welcome.htm 

Albinism 

NOAH:  National  Organization  of  Albinism 
and 

Hypopigmentation 

http://www.albinism.org 

Cataracts  1 

* 

« 

American  Society  of  Cataract  and  Refractive  l 
Surgery  I 

http://www.ascrs.org/ 

Conjunctivitis 

Conjunctivitis  * 

http://lib-sh.lsumc.edu/fammed/pted/ 

£ 

pinkeye.html 

# 

Glaucoma 

* 

Glaucoma  Foundation 
http://www.glaucoma-foundation.org/info 

* 

Glaucoma  Research  Foundation 

* 

http://www.glaucoma.org 

* 

Keratoconus 

* 

Keratoconus  Information 

http://www.qucis.queensu.ca/home/colley/ 

keratoconus.html 


National  Keratoconus  Foundation 
http://www.csmc.edu/nkcf/default.html 

Macular  Degeneration 

American  Macular  Degeneration  Founda¬ 
tion  (AMDF) 
http://www.macular.org/ 

Macular  Degeneration  Foundation 
http://www.eyesight.org/ 

Nystagmus 

American  Nystagmus  Network 
http://www.fas.harvard.edu/~jbeall/ 

Nystagmus 

http://www.spedex.com/resource/docu- 

ments/veb/nystagmus.html 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

International  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Associa¬ 
tion 

http://www.irpa.org/ 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health 

http://www.jhsph.edu/pubaffairs/Follower/ 

ERwork/er-eye.htm 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

Rand  Eye  Center 

http://www.randeye.com/retp.htm 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 

http://mol.ophth.uiowa.edu/MOL_WWW/ 

RP.html 

Trachoma 

Trachoma 

World  Health  Organization 

http://www.who.ch/programmes/pbd/ 

trachoma/pressrel.htm 

Trachoma 

http://edie.cprost.sfu.ca/gcnet/ISS4- 

23a.html 

If  you  have  other  sites  you  would  like  to 
share,  please  e-mail  me  at 
KKassirer@interhop.net  or  write  me. 
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Look  What’s 
Happening 

at  P.S.  201, 

with  the  help  of  the 
NVountbatten  Brailler. 

Nlountbatten,  Mountbatten1 
How  do  we  use  thee? 

Let  us  count  the  ways. 


for  quickly  brailling  a  last  minute  test, 
you  are  reliable,  you  are  the  best. 

When  two  copies  are  needed  fast, 

No  braille  student  need  be  last. 

Spelling  tests  are  actually  fun, 

Each  week  twenty  words  are  quickly  done. 

When  sharing  secrets  with  sighted  friends, 

They  are  amazed  at  the  messages  it  sends. 

Easy  to  carry  and  colorful  too, 

first  graders  love  to  learn  braille  with  you. 

The  whole  alphabet  is  easy  to  do, 

Contractions  ready-made  in  Grade  Two. 

Columns  appear  neat  and  straight, 

Program  them  in,  on  any  date. 

your  staccato  sounds  and  helpful  beep, 

Let  us  know  when  a  page  is  complete. 

Silent,  silent,  you  can  be, 

Storing  notes  in  your  memory. 

Then  when  needed,  out  it  flies, 

A  neat  copy  to  study,  to  become  wise. 

Science,  social  studies,  math,  you  know  it  all, 

We  use  you  winter,  spring,  and  fall. 

Our  class  is  grateful  for  all  the  things  you've  done, 
you  are  very  special  to  us  at  201! 


In  Mrs.  Joan  Dulitz’ 

class  at  Public  School  201  in  Flushing, 

New  York,  12  visually  impaired  students  are  communicating  in 
writing  with  their  sighted  teachers. 

Sarah,  a  totally  blind  fifth  grader,  participates  in  a  project  called 
“Electronic  Pen  Pals.”  Each  week  she  discusses  a  book  chapter  by  writ¬ 
ing  her  comments  on  a  Mountbatten  Brailler,  which  is  connected  to  a 
standard  printer  to  produce  a  text  copy  for  her  sighted  pen  pal.  Her 
teacher-partner  types  a  reply  using  a  computer  keyboard  connected 
directly  to  Sarahs  Mountbatten,  which  translates  and  embosses  the 
reply  in  braille. 

Conceived  as  a  tool  to  teach  braille  and  build  reading  and  writing 
skills  of  visually  impaired  students,  the  Mountbatten  Brailler  also  con¬ 
nects  with  many  common  classroom  tools — such  as  Macintosh,  Apple 
and  IBM/PC  computers — as  well  as  Keynote  Companion,  Braille'n 
Speak,  IntelliTools,  AlphaSmart  and  standard  printers.  Arid, 
Mountbattens  even  connect  with  each  other! 

When  connected  to  a  personal  notetaker,  such  as  the  Keynote 
Companion  or  the  all-new  Braille  Companion,  the  Mountbatten 
becomes  an  embosser  for  hard-copy  braille.  Connecting  a  Companion 
or  a  DECtalk  synthesizer  to  the  Mountbatten  gives  instant  auditor)' 
feedback  for  brailled  characters,  words  or  commands  to  enhance  inde¬ 
pendent  learning  and  editing. 

The  Mountbatten  is  truly  a  literacy  tool  for  all  areas  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Just  ask  the  students  at  PS.  201.  They  wrote  this  poem  to 
describe  their  experience  with  the  Mountbatten  Brailler. 


for  more  information  call  or  contact  HumanWare 

at  1-800-722-3393. 

HumanWare. 

.assistive  technology  for  people  with 
visual  and  learning  difficulties 

6245  King  Road,  Loomis,  CA  95650 
916.652.7253  /  Fax  916.652.7296 

email:  inlo@humanware.com  /  website:www.humanware.com 
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1.  Teleconference: 

Sponser:  Instrucitonal  Support  System  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  PensylvaniaCollege  of  Optometry. 

Date:  March  19th,  1999 
Time:  9:00-3:30  p.m. 

Title:  The  Puzzle  of  Functional  Vision  Assessment: 

Putting  the  Pieces  Together 
Presenters:  Duane  R.  ERuschat,  Ph.D.  and  Audrey  J. 

Smith,  Ph.D 
Date:  June  18,  1999 

Details  forth  coming.  If  you  have  question,  contact  Debby 
Holzapfel  at  724-443-7821  Ext.  222 
TO  REGISTER:  call  the  Distance  Learning  Center 
1-800-236-5293  (PA  only)  or  724-443-7488 
Cost:  Teleconferences  are  free  to  participants  (There  is  a 
$250.00  fee  to  ouside  Pennsylvania  downlin  sites  if 
they  are  interested  in  receiving  the  satelite 
boardcasts.) 


2.  Conferneces: 

Canadian  Vision  Teachers’Confence  May  1999 
Date:  May  6-9 

Location:  Halifax,  Mova  Scotia 

Theme:  An  Eye  to  the  Future:  A  Canadian  Vision 

Further  Information  contact: 

Sandra  Sackett 

APSEA,  5940  South  Street, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  B3H  1S6 
Phone  Number:  (902)  424-8520 
Fax:  (902)  424-0543 
E-mail:  sacketts@apsea.ca 

3.  Next  deadline  dates: 

Volume  7  Number  2 

Articles  due  April  15,  1999 
Advertising  due  April30,  1999 

Volume  7  Number  3 

Articles  due  July  15,  1999 
Advertising  due  July  30,  1999 
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NewsJoumal  Editor: 

Kevin  Kassirer 


Associate  Editor  \ 
Jana  Almquist 


Advertising  Editor: 

Karyn  Peltier 

Address  to  send  Articles 

Kevin  Kassirer 
c/o  THE  DRIVING  FORCE 
68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 
L1R  1W9 

>mail  Address:  kkassirer@tnterhop.net) 

Opinions  expressed  reflect 
those  of  the  authors  only 


MRS  CATHY  BUNNELL  JOHNSON 
KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  F/T  BLIND 
1867  FRANKFORT  AVE 
LOUISVILLE,  KY  40206 
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The  View  From  the 
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Driver’s  Seat 
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by  Jana  AJmquist,  Division  16  Chair 


As  this  edition  of  the  Driving  Force  reaches  you,  the  Division  16  officers  have  been  hard  at 
work  after  completing  AER-Lift  training.  It  was  an  exciting,  exhausting,  and  informative  week¬ 
end.  I  want  to  thank  Frances-Mary  D’Andrea  and  Nancy  Toelle  for  their  support  and  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  goals  of  Division  16.  We  had  a  very  productive  weekend  and  I  hope  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  see  the  results  of  this  effort. 

AER’s  membership  chairperson,  Carol  Otten,  launched  a  new  membership  drive,  “The  AER 
Advantage”.  If  you  have  not  already  heard  about  this,  call  the  AER  office  for  information. 
Primarily,  for  each  new  member  one  recruits,  “AER  Advantage  Dollars”  can  be  earned  to¬ 
ward  your  next  dues.  There  are  also  prizes  awarded  for  members  recruiting  the  most  mem¬ 
bers.  This  membership  program  will  be  a  fun  and  profitable  way  to  boost  AER  membership. 

Another  item  of  great  importance  involves  anyone  who  currently  holds  an  AER  certificate 

(O&M,  Low  Vision,  Rehabilitation  Teacher,  or 
Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired).  AER  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  separate  certifying  entity  which  is 
planned  to  begin  in  January,  2000.  Watch  the 
AER  report  or  communicate  with  the  division 
leaders  if  you  would  like  specific  information. 


What’s  Inside 
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The  certification  for  Teachers  of  the  Visually 
Impaired  is  being  reviewed  by  a  committee 
who  will  report  to  the  AER  board  in  November 
as  to  the  viability  for  this  certification  to  con¬ 
tinue,  be  re-designed,  or  be  abolished.  Patrika 
Griego  is  the  chair  of  this  committee.  Anyone 
who  would  like  more  information  or  would  like 
to  voice  their  opinion  should  contact  Patrika. 
Her  e-mail  is  pgriego@nmsvh.k12.nm.us.  Her 
telephone  number  is  (50  5)268-9506. 

An  exciting  event  for  all  of  our  Canadian  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  AER  of¬ 
fice.  This  office  is  located  in  Vancouver  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia.  Vince  Martino 
is  the  staff  person  assigned  to  this  office  and 
will  be  there  on  Mondays  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  (P.S.T.)  Look  for  a  newsletter  to 
begin  soon  from  this  office  for  all  Canadian 
members.  Also,  please  call  Vince  and  let  him 
know  of  your  issues  or  concerns  for  Canadian 
members.  Best  wishes  for  a  successful  start 
up  for  this  long  needed  office. 


(Please  see  Mary)  Page  4 


Recruiting 
Pays  Off. 


Dear  Colleague: 

Now  is  the  time  to  share  THE  AER  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  with  our  colleagues.  When  you  recruit 
a  new  member,  you  perpetuate  AER’s  goal  of 
professionals  helping  professionals,  and  mak¬ 
ing  our  collective  voice  stronger  in  the  field. 

From  May  1,  1999,  through  September  30, 
1999,  each  time  you  recruit  a  new  member 
you  will  receive  AER  Advantage  Dollars  to 
redeem  towards  your  next  membership  re¬ 
newal.  In  addition,  each  time  you  recruit  a 
new  member,  your  name  will  be  entered  in  a 
drawing  to  win  prizes.  The  more  members 
you  recruit,  the  greater  your  chances  of  win¬ 
ning. 

You  know  the  value  of  AER  membership.  Your 
personal  endorsement  is  by  far  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  recruitment  tool.  In  addition  to  helping 
AER  grow,  you  will  be  helping  your  colleagues 
grow  in  their  professional  development. 

AER  ADVANTAGES 

-make  professional  contracts  -  You’ll  make 
new  and  lifelong  contacts  when  you  are  mem¬ 
ber  of  AER.  Your  membership  puts  you  in 
touch  with  the  profession’s  leaders,  as  well 
as  professionals  from  around  the  world. 

-  educational  opportunities  -  continue  your 
education  at  chapter  conferences  and  work¬ 
shops,  division  meetings,  the  AER  interna¬ 
tional  Conference  and  Teleseminar  series. 

-  professional  journals  and  periodicals  -  Stay 
on  top  with  the  latest  techniques  when  you 
receive  RE:view  and  the  Journal  of  Visual 
Impairment  and  Blindness  (regular  and  stu¬ 
dent  members).  Stay  informed  of  legislative 
issues,  association  events,  new  services,  and 
member  news  with  AER  Report.  In  addition, 

(Please  see  You)  Page  10 
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From  the  Editor 

by  Kevin  Kassirer 

Is  it  worth  being  a  vision  itinerant  teacher? 
We  travel  kilometres  (miles)  on  end,  deal 
with  parents  who  have  issues,  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  put  road  blocks  whichever  way 
we  try  to  go,  “great  working  conditions” 
(the  city  morgue),  experience  administra¬ 
tors  who  do  not  understand  our  job  and, 
educators  whose  central  focus  is  them¬ 
selves,  struggle  with  cuts  in  funding. ..to 
list  a  few... but  I  would  not  want  it  any  other 
way!  Let’s  face  it.. .we  have  a  premium 
teaching  job!  We  teach  one-on-one!  We 
work  with  a  variety  of  professionals,  get 
to  be  creative,  have  a  routine  that  is  non¬ 
routine,  work  in  a  field  that  is  expanding 
in  knowledge,  wonderful  colleagues. ..and 
this  list  can  go  on  and  on! 

Most  importantly,  we  make  a  difference! 
Let  me  give  you  an  example... a  few  days 
back  I  was  having  lunch  with  a  fellow  vi¬ 
sion  teacher  and  we  were  celebrating  a 
tremendous  year!  He  had  a  student  who 
was  regarded  as  being  a  nice  kid  but  was 
lazy  and  a  bit  of  a  trouble  maker.  Then, 
braille  was  introduced  to  this  student’s  life. 
School  became  interesting,  marks  went 
up,  he  started  to  read  for  pleasure... and 
his  whole  demeanour  changed.  This 
young  man’s  life  is  changing... 

All  too  often  we  get  caught  up  in  the  day- 
to-day  stuff.  When  this  happens,  look  at 
what  other  people  are  doing  and  think.,  .do 
they  enjoy  what  they  do?  We  really  do 
have  a  wonderful  profession!  Have  a 
great  and  safe  summer! 

Just  one  more  thing. ..when  you  start  back 
next  year.. ..smile.. .not  too  many  people 
get  to  do  what  we  do. 


The  Driving  Force 
c/o  Kevin  Kassirer 
68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 
L1R  1W9,  Canada 

e-maii:  kkassirer@idirect.com 


Best  Practices:  GOALBALL: 

An  Inverted  View  of  Integration 

. .  .  .A 

by  John  Baxter 

It  is  my  belief  that  Goalball  provides  an 
excellent  way  to  integrate  the  sighted  stu¬ 
dent  into  the  world  of  their  visually  im¬ 
paired  peers.  The  sense  of  isolation  when 
a  sighted  player  first  puts  on  their  blind¬ 
fold  is  intense  yet  they  still  have  to  com¬ 
municate  and  contribute  to  the  team’s  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  in  a  word  "Eye-opening.”  For 
the  student  who  is  visually  impaired  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  wonderful  means  of  be¬ 
coming  part  of  the  “Gang,”  a  true  team 
member  and  not  some  peripheral  partici¬ 
pant  on  the  sidelines.  One  can  only  imag¬ 
ine  what  a  boost  to  self-esteem  this  can 
be. 

To  increase  the  awareness  of  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  Goalball,  it  will  be  up  to  you,  the  : 
itinerant  teacher,  to  generate  interest  and  ; 
enthusiasm  for  a  sport  hardly  any  one  will ; 
have  heard  of.  You  certainly  will  need  sup- ; 
port  from  within  the  school  and  it  is  most ; 
helpful  if  the  Physical  Education  or  class-: 
room  teacher  becomes  an  enthusiast.  You  ; 
will  have  to  explain  the  game,  emphasize  ; 
the  fact  that  Goalball  is  an  Olympic  sport, : 
that  it  is  played  around  the  world,  and ; 
Canada  has  one  of  the  top  teams.  You  • 
will  also  have  to  be  prepared  to  put  in  ex- ; 
tra  time  coaching  players  and  even  the  \ 
“School  Team.”  If  you  work  in  more  than  \ 
one  school  you  might  even  have  to  be : 
prepared  to  help  train  several  teams.  Do-  \ 
ing  so  will  permit  you  the  opportunity  to  : 

organize  your  own  “MINI”  tournament.  ; 

* 

4 

Remember  to  treat  the  game  as  the  true  : 
athletic  event  it  is.  Doing  so  gives  value  * 
to  the  students  participating.  With  your : 
help,  many  students  across  the  province  ; 
who  are  sighted  will  learn  to  enjoy  this ; 
great  game.  When  they  play  they  will  re- ; 
alize  that  “GOALBALL”  is  just  as  impor- : 
tant  and  competitive  a  team  game  as  any  ; 
other  their  school  participates  in.  The  ben-  * 
efits  to  your  students  who  are  visually  im- ; 

paired  are  enormous!  • 

• 

* 

Over  the  last  six  years  Toronto  District  ; 
Wide  Vision  has  run  a  Goalball  Tourna- ; 


:  ment  for  schools  where  braille  students 
;  receive  itinerant  teacher  support.  Thetour- 
;  nament  has  generated  such  interest  that 
;  some  schools  actually  incorporate  the 
game  as  part  of  their  intramural  program. 
This  year  a  super  grade  five  team,  coached 
by  itinerant  teacher  Leigh  Herbert,  came 
from  Hamilton  Ontario  to  take  part.  Their 
interest  and  enthusiasm  included  T-shirts 
with  “GOALBALL”  hand  printed  in  braille 
across  the  front.  While  they  did  not  place 
in  the  medals,  they  enjoyed  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  have  promised  to  return  next  year. 

Rules  of  the  game  may  be  obtained  from 
Blind  Sport  Canada,  off  the  Internet,  or  from 
the  provincial  school.  For  the  Toronto  tour¬ 
nament  use  is  made  of  mats  and  the  rules 
are  modified.  Information  about  the  modi¬ 
fications  can  be  obtained  from  John  Baxter 
at  41 6-395-5338.  Looking  forward  to  hear¬ 
ing  from  you  and  learning  how  excellent 
your  program  of  integrating  the  sighted  has 
been. 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 

It  is  summer  time.. .the  sun  is  shining, 
the  flowers  are  out  and  there  are  sounds 
of  children  echoing  throughout  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods.  Some  of  us  take  advantage 
of  this  season  to  do  some  heavy  clean¬ 
ing  during  the  YUCKY  weather.  Here  is 
one  more  cleaning  item  for  your  list... your 
computer!  Take  one  afternoon  and  get 
rid  of  old  files  you  do  not  use.  Then  or¬ 
ganize  your  files  better.  After  you  accom¬ 
plish  that,  go  through  your  floppies.  Fi¬ 
nally,  back  up.. .back  up.. .back  up!  The 
hard  work  is  now  done... you  can  now 
make  sure  your  hard  drive  is  at  its  top 
running  condition. ..use  one  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  tools  in  windows  (or  a  purchased 
program). ..to  defragment  your  hard 
drive.  While  this  operation  is  going 
on. ..dust  around  your  machine  using  a 
damp  cloth.  Then  wait  for  the  sun  to 
come  out  and  have  a  real  worry  free  day! 
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Blazie  Engineering  asks , 

"What's  in  a  name?" 


racy 


Our  Braille  Lite  talking  note-taker  can  be  the  first  step  towards  true 
Braille  lite racy  for  any  blind  or  visually  impaired  person.  Students, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  like  Braille  Lite’s  40-cell  line  of 
refreshable  Braille  and  its  portable  size.  Braille  Lite  has  versatile 
features,  and  tremendous  file-storage  space,  to  make  learning  and 
communicating  fun  and  easy. 

Assistive  technology  devices  (such  as  our  talking  note-takers)  can 
spark  the  love  of  Braille,  and  of  reading,  in  a  blind  student.  Could 
there  be  any  better  way  to  "refresh  the  future"  than  by  opening  the 
door  to  life-long  learning? 

For  a  demonstration  of  Braille  Lite,  or  more  information 

•  •  •  •  •  •  4 

about  our  complete  line  of  products,  contact  your  local 

Blazie  Engineering  distributor.  jjiiiiiiii 
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Mary  (from  page  1 ) 

Mary  Nelle  McClennen  encouraged  all  professionals  in  the  field  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  “Springboard”.  This  is  the  feature  of  “AER  Review”  where  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  are  shared.  It  is  a  very  informal  way  to  share  with  your  col¬ 
leagues.  Please  look  for  the  insert  in  this  edition  and  send  Mary  Nelle  one 
of  your  ideas  of  how  you  solved  a  difficult  or  challenging  situation. 

Sandy  Lewis  is  the  chair  of  the  publications  committee  “RE:view”,  and 
she  also  encouraged  members  to  send  in  articles  for  “RE:view”.  Her  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  about  fifty  percent  of  submissions  are  accepted,  so  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  your  article  may  be  printed.  A  formal  style  is  not 
required  and  the  editors  of  “RE:view”  will  actually  help  rewrite  if  needed. 
This  journal  wants  articles  that  are  friendly  and  less  statistical  than  JVIB. 
The  articles  should  be  geared  toward  the  practitioner  in  the  field. 

I  know  that  many  Division  16  members  have  great  ideas  to  share  through 
either  one  of  these  formats.  This  could  be  a  good  time  to  put  them  down 
on  paper  and  send  them  in.  Articles  for  RE:view  should  be  sent  to: 

Managing  Editor,  RE:view 
Heldref  Publicationsl 
319  Eighteenth  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036-1802. 

The  AER  Board  of  Directors  also  addressed  the  division’s  finances  at  the 
April  board  meeting.  In  our  last  edition  of  “The  Driving  Force”  I  discussed 
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We  AGJl 
Advantage 


For  information, 
contact  AER  at 
703/823-9690  or 
aer@aerbvi.org 
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By  introducing  a 
colleague  to 

7  Re  AGR  Advantage 

Through  AER’s  Member- 

Get-A-Member  Campaign 

YOU  gain: 

*  A  stronger  voice  on 
legislative  and 
regulatory  issues 

*  Increased  networking 
resources 

*  A  solid  professional 
environment 

*  And,  AER  Advantage 
Dollars  to  redeem  with 
your  next  AER  member¬ 
ship  renewal,  along  with 
other  valuable  gifts 


the  possibility  of  investing  our  funds  in  a  certificate  of  deposit. 
However,  by  the  time  it  came  to  take  action,  I  was  told  to  wait  until 
the  April  board  meeting  for  a  better  plan.  And,  indeed  it  is.  The 
division’s  funds  may  be  included  in  the  investment  portfolio  of  AER 
and  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  the  AER  total  investment.  This 
could  mean  an  interest  rate  of  approximately  twice  what  we  would 
have  received  with  a  standard  certificate  of  deposit.  Our  funds 
are  also  accessible  through  this  plan  which  was  not  the  case  with 
a  CD.  Interest  will  be  paid  based  on  the  balance  of  each  division’s 
treasury  on  December  31st  of  each  year.  The  Division  16  officers 
plan  to  move  our  division  funds  into  this  option. 

Our  chair-elect,  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea  will  be  looking 
for  volunteers  to  help  on  the  conference  committee  for  Denver 
2000.  Division  16  members  will  be  asked  to  review  the  proposals 
for  presentations  during  the  month  of  July,  1999.  Please  let  Frances 
Mary  know  if  you  can  help  her  with  this  process.  She  can  reached 
by  e-mail  at:  literacy@afb.net  or  by  phone  at  (404)  525-2303. 


Welcome  to  AER’s  CANADIAN 
OFFICE 


AER  is  pleased  to  announce  the  official 
opening  of  the  Canadian  office  of  AER. 

The  new  staff  person  is  Vince  Martino. 

The  Canadian  office  officially  opened  on  April  1,  1999,  in  Van¬ 
couver  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  The  hours  will  be 
Mondays  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  (P.S.T.).  The  main  goals  for 
this  year  is  to  produce  three  Newsletters  for  Canadian  members, 
increase  Canadian  membership,  gather  information  relating  to 
insurance  coverage  for  Canadian  members,  establish  a  Cana¬ 
dian  AER  library  and  gather  information  from  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  on  status  of  services  provided  for  individu¬ 
als  who  are  visually  impaired.  If  you  need  to  contact  the  Cana¬ 
dian  office,  please  write  to  Vince  Martino,  Canadian  AER 
Coordinator,  University  of  British  Columbia,  2125  Main  Hall, 
SCARFE,  Room  2309,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  Canada,  V6T 
1Z4.  Telephone  Number:  604-822-0871 ,  FAX:  604-822-3302  or 
e-mail:  aercan@ubc.ca 

Division  16  would  like  to  wish  Vince  and  our  Canadian  members 
our  congratulations  on  their  new  office! 


Denver  2000  International  Conference  Update 


Scholarships  Available 

The  scholarship  committee  for  Division  16  has  been  busy  develop¬ 
ing  the  guidelines  for  our  scholarship  for  the  Denver  2000  AER 
International  Conference.  Thanks  goes  to  Judy  Cernkovich, 
Marybeth  Dean  and  Chrissy  Cowan  for  their  work  on  this  commit¬ 
tee.  Division  1 6  will  provide  $500.00  U.S.  scholarship  for  two  Divi¬ 
sion  16  members  to  attend  this  conference.  The  application  will  be 
printed  in  the  fall  1999  issue  of  “The  Driving  Force”.  Applications 
must  be  returned  by  February  1 ,  2000.  Watch  for  this  application 
and  details  in  the  fall  of  1999. 
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LARGE  PRINTwith  Readability  Plus 


Creating  Greater,  Easier  Access  to  the  World  of  Reading  &  Information! 


LRS  GOES  DIGITAL  WITH  IT’S 
LARGE  PRINT  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE! 

The  recently  introduced  LRS  digital  production  pro¬ 
cess  is  providing  these  great  new  features  for  all 
new  reproductions... 

•  Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations! 


•  Double  Sided  Printing! 

•  Faster  Turnaround  for  New  Books! 


a* 


Along  with  all  the  same  great  features  of  our  tra¬ 
ditional  made-to-orderformats... 

•  Small  Book  Size! 

•  EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

•  Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

•  Good  Contrast! 

•  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 

Each  LRS  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the  vi¬ 
sual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user. 


LRS  LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics 
and  Children’s  Literature! 

We  now  publish  the  LARGE  PRINT  Cornerstone  Se¬ 
ries  of  Award  Winning  Children’s  Literature,  and  a  wide 
range  of  Core  Curriculum  Literary  Classics,  includ¬ 
ing,  Charlotte’s  Web,  The  Secret  Garden,  Little  House 
on  the  Prairie,  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  and  many  more! 
The  first  50  and  all  new  additions  feature: 

EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print  with  Good  Contrast! 
Wide  Margins  &  Extra  Spacing! 

Full-Color  Hard  Cover! 

Durable  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 
Unabridged,  Original  Text! 

Bookstore  Prices! 


CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG(s)  TODAY! 

1-800-255-5002  •  Fax:1-310-354-2601  •  www.lrs-largeprint.com  •  E-mail:  lrsprint@aol.com 


by  Karen  Nagel 

This  column  is  dedicated  to  highlighting  various  books  and  articles 
that  people  have  found  to  be  useful  when  working  with  individuals 
with  deafblindness.  We  welcome  any  and  all  reading  suggestions! 
Please  send  the  book’s  title,  author’s  name  and  ISBN  with  any 
comments  you  may  think  may  be  helpful  to  others  to  Karen  Nagel, 
STAR  Centre-  W.  Ross  Macdonald  School,  350  Brant  Ave, 

Brantford,  Ontario,  N3T  3J9 

The  A-Z  Reference  Book  of  Syndromes  and  Inherited  Disorders  - 

Patricia  Gilbert 

-  a  concise,  easy  to  read  reference  book  of  frequent  seen,  uncommon 
and  incredibly  rare  syndromes  and  disorders. 

-  includes  the  alternate  names,  history,  incidence,  characteristics, 
management,  implications,  future  prognosis,  and  self-help  groups 
of  each  syndrome. 

IBSN:  0-412-64120-8 

Phantom  In  The  Brain 

V.S.  Ramachandran  &  Sandra  Blakeslee 

-  this  book  proves  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  including  phantom 
limb  syndrome,  visual  perception,  body  image,  and  why  we  laugh  or 


become  depressed 

-  medium  read  of  medical  terminology  but  experiments  and  results 
are  well  explained. 

-  offers  another  perspective  on  our  neurological  component 

IBSN:  0-688-15247-3 

Autism  -  An  Inside-Out  Approach 

-  Donna  Williams 

-  discusses  the  difficulties  individuals  with  autism  encounter  in 
making  “connections”,  (the  processing  of  sensory  information, 
monitoring  one’s  expression  and  accessing  words)  which  in  turn 
affects  one’s  tolerance  and  control. 

-  offers  excellent  strategies  and  therapies  for  classroom  and  home 
to  aid  the  development  of  tolerance  and  control 

IBSN:  1-85302-314-0 
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Braille  On! 


_ 


•  • 
•  ♦ 


•  • 

•  •• 
•  • 


— - . . 


_ 


_ 


From  Shakespeare  to  the  Space  Age 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  things  about  lan¬ 
guage  is  how  it  is  constantly  changing.  The 
English  we  use  now  is  certainly  different  from 
that  used  in  Shakespeare’s  time-or  even  our 
parent’s  time.  In  recent  years,  so  many  new 
words  have  crept  into  our  language.  Think  of 
the  words  we  use  now  that  would  have  meant 
nothing  to  our  grandparents:  cell  phone,  micro- 
wave,  microprocessor,  e-mail,  CD-ROM,  web 
page.  As  this  list  illustrates,  new  technologies 
are  responsible  for  much  of  this  new  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

In  some  cases,  certain  words  have  been  around 
longer  than  one  would  guess.  These  words 
were  used  strictly  in  scientific  writing  and  now 
have  come  into  common  usage.  It  is  not  unu¬ 
sual  to  find  these  words  in  textbooks,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  newspapers  that  our  students  use. 

Those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  making 
sure  our  kids  have  classroom  materials  in  braille 


Braille  made  easy. 
Really. 


by  Frances  Mary  D' Andrea 

are  now  finding  new  challenges  in  provid¬ 
ing  that  material  correctly.  For  example, 
what  do  you  when  you  are  brailling  an  arti¬ 
cle  for  a  class  and  a  web  site  is  listed  in  it? 
How  do  you  correctly  braille  an  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress? 

Since  English  is  a  living  language,  the  braille 
code  has  to  change  and  adapt  along  with  it. 
If  braille  never  changed,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  do  its  job  of  accurately  communicating 
what  is  in  the  printed  text.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  a  code  was  developed  specifically  for 
this  kind  of  technical  and  scientific  writing. 
The  Computer  Braille  Code,  or  CBC,  was 
approved  by  the  Braille  Authority  of  North 
America  in  1987.  It  has  been  used  prima¬ 
rily  by  people  who  are  blind  and  have  oc¬ 
cupations  .such  as  computer  programmers, 
where  it  is  crucial  to  have  an  exact  match  of 
print  characters  with  braille  characters. 

While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
go  over  the  entire  CBC,  I  will  mention  some 
basic  principals  and  then  illustrate  how  to 

write  those  pesky  elec¬ 
tronic  addresses  when 
they  are  encountered 
in  a  non-technical  con¬ 
text  (such  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  article). 


Romeo 


yf.'.i-  fA 


'Sttxfcx..':-:: 


Juliet 


Find  out  how  toll-free  at 
(800)  777  3687  Extension  2 

Enabling  Technologies 

World’s  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Braille  Embossers 

1601  Northeast  Braille  Place 

Jensen  Beach,  Florida  34957 

Phone:  (561)  225  3687  Fax:  (561)  225  3299 

Toll-free  fax:  (800)  950  3687 

E-Mail:  enabling@brailler.com 

Web:  www.brailler.com 


No  ambiguity  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  CBC.  Each 
symbol  in  CBC  has  a 
unique  meaning  so 
words  are  spelled  out 
in  uncontracted  (grade 
1)  braille.  Each  char¬ 
acter  has  one-and 
only  one-meaning,  so 
no  question  can  arise 
about  whether  a  sym¬ 
bol  is,  for  example,  a 
period  or  the  letters 
“dd”  as  in  the  literary 
braille  code.  Numbers 
are  dropped  in  the  cell 
as  in  the  Nemeth 
code. 

When  encountering 
electronic  addresses 
and  file  names  in  a  lit¬ 
erary  braille  passage, 
a  special  symbol  has 


*  been  invented  to  indicate  entering  and  exiting 

*  the  CBC.  The  symbol  for  the  Begin  CBC  indi 

^  cator  is  4-5-6,  3-4-6( !:;!).  The  symbol  for  the 
!  End  CBC  indicator  is  4-5-6 , 1-5-6  (  Sev 
I  eral  other  special  braille  symbols  are  used  in 

*  CBC  to  correspond  with  symbols  that  are  used 

*  in  technical  writing.  Symbols  that  are  frequently 

*  found  in  web  and  e-mail  addresses  include  the 
^  following: 


name  of  symbol 

svmbol 

dot  numbers 

backslash 

\ 

1 -2-5-6 

forward  slash 

/ 

3-4 

colon 

1-5-6 

tilde 

~ 

4-5-6,  4-5 

at 

@ 

4 

period 

4-6 

hyphen 

- 

3-6 

underscore 

— 

4-5-6,  4-5-6 

’  Here  are  some  examples  of  how  they  might 

*  be  used: 

« 

* 

*  My  e-mail  address  is  literacy@afb.net. 


••  ••  • 

•  •  • 

•  ••  •  •• 


•  ••  •  •• 


You  can  find  BANA  information  at 
www.brailleauthority.com. 


When  using  CBC,  it  is  important  how  the  print 
is  set  up.  For  example,  it  matters  whether  elec¬ 
tronic  addresses  is  “embedded”  within  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  whether  it  is  “displayed”  on  its  own, 
such  as  a  list.  When  an  e-mail  address  is 
embedded  within  a  sentence,  you  need  to  leave 
a  blank  cell,  then  the  Begin  CBC  indicator,  the 
address,  the  End  CBC  indicator  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  the  sentence  as  it  is  in  print.  But  if  you 
want  to  show  an  entire  list  of  web  or  e-mail 
addresses,  you  may  leave  a  blank  line  before 
and  after  the  list,  and  you  do  not  have  to  use 
the  Begin  and  End  CBC  indicators.  Here’s  an 
example  of  how  this  would  look: 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  web  sites  that  could  be 

I  of  interest  to  you. 


;  www.afb.org 
.  www.aph.org 
*  www.tsbvi.edu 
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Braille? 

No  problem  -  with  DBT 


uxbury 


raille 


ranslator 


...Simply  the  best 

For  two  types  of  people,  those  who  know  braille  and  those  who  do  not. 


BETTER  than  ever  for  Windows 

NEW  DBT  WIN  1 0.2e  for  MS  Windows  NT,  '98,  &  '95 


...  upgrade  now! 


Complete  Nemeth  Translation  $0.00  extra 

DBT  includes  complete  built-in  Nemeth  Translation. 

UNBELIEVABLE  DBT  WIN,  and  Math  Braille  Talk 

with  Dragon  Dictate.  This  amazing  combination  is  the  simplest 
way  to  create  braille  math  in  the  world. 

Just  TALK  MATH  to  your  computer  &  GET  NEMETH! 

YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT!  NOW  FOR  MS  WORD 

Tables,  Bullets,  Italics,  Bold,  and  more  automatically  import  &  format. 

The  acknowledged  leader  in  Software  for 

Braille  since  1975 

Duxbury  Systems,  Inc. 

270  Littleton  Rd.,  #6;  Westford,  MA  01886  USA 
Email:  info@duxsvs.com  Tel:  978-692-3000  Fax:  978-692-7912 
Web  site:  http://www.duxburysystems.com 
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One  last  thing:  braille  an  electronic  address 
all  on  one  line  if  at  all  possible,  even  if  you 
have  to  leave  a  lot  of  space  on  the  previous 
line.  Occasionally  you’ll  see  a  web  address 
that  is  very  specific  and  tells  the  computer  ex¬ 
actly  where  to  find  a  particular  document  or 
site;  it’s  called  a  URL  (for  Uniform  Resource 
Locator).  These  can  get  very  long  with  lots  of 
slashes  and  tildes  and  other  symbols,  and  of¬ 
ten  will  not  fit  on  one  braille  line.  When  this 
happens,  you  need  to  know  one  more  sym¬ 
bol,  the  Continuation  indicator,  4-5-6, 1-2-3-4-6 
(it’s  easy  to  remember  as  a  4-5-6  and  the  con¬ 
traction  “and”).  Use  this  indicator  following  a 
punctuation  mark  or  symbol  such  as  a  slash 
or  tilde,  even  if  by  doing  so  there  are  many 
blank  cells  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Here  is  an 
example:  The  web  site  for  Braille  Through 
Remote  Learning  is:  http://storm.shodor.org/ 
~gotwals/gotwals.html. 


•  •••  ••••  ••  •••  •• 

•  ••  •  •  •••••••  •  ••  •  • 

•  ••  •  •  •  ••  •  •  •  i  ••  • 

•  ••••••  ••••••  •••  • 

•  ••  ••••  ••••  ••• 

•  •••  •  ••••  •  • 

•  ••  •••••  ••••••••••••••••  •  •  < 

•  •  ••••••  •  ••••••  ••••••••  •  « 

•  ••  •••  ••••••••  ••  •  •• 

•  •  •••••••••••••  •••••••••  •  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •••  •  •  •  ••  •••  •••  •••• 


BANA  has  recently  approved  an  addendum 
to  the  English  Braille,  American  Edition  1994 
that  has  rules  and  examples  for  brailling  elec¬ 
tronic  addresses  in  more  detail  than  illustrated 
here.  To  receive  a  copy  in  print  or  braille,  con¬ 
tact  the  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  The  Library  of 
Congress,  1291  Taylor  St.  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20542.  You  can  also  download  it  from 
the  BANA  web  site,  www.brailleauthority.com. 
For  more  information  about  the  CBC,  you  can 
order  the  entire  (and  very  detailed)  code  book 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
but  you  may  want  to  check  out  The  Computer 
Braille  Code  Made  Easy  by  Judy  Dixon  and 
Chris  Gray,  available  from  National  Braille 
Press,  88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  MA  02115; 


The  Doctor  Is  In 

by  Dr.  Martin 


There  will  be  many  times  when  working  with 
the  visually  impaired  that  you  will  feel  the  need 
for  your  student  to  seek  the  assistance  of  a 
low  vision  specialist.  A  low  vision  referral  can 
help  your  student  find  better  and  more  practi¬ 
cal  ways  to  utilize  remaining  vision.  Many  vi¬ 
sion  professionals  do  not  understand  that  they 
can  help  guarantee  success  by  properly  pre¬ 
paring  their  students. 

First  and  foremost,  a  low  vision  examination 
is  goal  driven.  Without  a  goal  to  work  for,  the 
exam  is  pretty  much  dead  in  the  water.  A 
patient  who  says,  “I  just  want  to  see  better,” 
can  not  be  helped  much.  Someone  else  who 
says,  “I  have  to  read  typewriting  at  my  job,” 
has  a  solid  goal  an  examiner  can  use  to  as¬ 
sess  how  successful  a  magnifier  or  telescope 
may  be.  You  can  help  your  student  a  lot  by 
having  them  list  specific  visual  tasks  they  need 
to  accomplish  in  their  activities  of  daily  living.. 
When  the  student  then  arrives  with  a  list  of 
visual  tasks  at  the  low  vision  clinic,  they  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  they  want  to  accomplish, 
and  the  feeling  that  they  will  be  a  part  of  the 
solution. 

Secondly,  a  low  vision  examination  is  perform¬ 
ance  driven.  No  matter  how  expensive,  or 
strong,  or  technological  a  particular  device 
may  be,  if  it  does  not  allow  a  patient  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  goal,  then  that  device  is  no 
help  at  all.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  device  is  to  actually  try  it  for  the 
task  it  will  be  intended.  Once  again,  you  can 
have  a  strong  hand  in  making  the  low  vision 
visit  successful  by  telling  your  student  to  bring 
a  sample  of  what  they  need  to  see.  I  can  tell 
you  what  row  on  a  reading  chart  a  patient  can 
see,  but  how  does  that  compare  to  what  they 
have  to  see  in  a  classroom?  To  quote  most 
students  in  America,  “I  dunno.”  When  a  stu¬ 
dent  brings  a  textbook,  a  worksheet,  an  old 
test,  ANYTHING  they  use  on  a  daily  basis,  a 
floodgate  of  understanding  opens.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  more  time  is  spent  chasing  down  avenues 
that  are  productive. 

I  once  saw  an  85  year  old  woman  whose  main 
goal  was,  “I’d  just  as  soon  drive  a  nail  as  any¬ 
thing  else.”  She  had  a  long  life  of  carpentry, 
and  did  not  like  to  sit  still  for  reading.  Wow! 
What  line  on  the  chart  equals  a  nail?  Just  as 
those  beads  of  nervous  perspiration  were  pop¬ 
ping  up  on  my  forehead,  she  reached  into  her 
purse,  and  pulled  out  a  board,  a  hammer  and 


a  nail!  We  spent  fifteen  minutes  banging  on 
that  board  and  eventually  found  the  solution 
to  her  problem.  A  reading  chart  and  near 
acuities  were  useless. 

Finally,  tell  your  students  to  bring  a  list  of  any 
medications  they  are  taking,  medicines  they 
are  allergic  to,  any  insurance  cards  they 
might  have,  and  especially  any  paperwork 
YOU  need  filled  out.  By  properly  preparing 
your  students  for  a  low  vision  examination, 
everyone’s  job  is  a  little  easier. 


Dr.  Martin  may  be  contacted  at: 

Low  Vision  Centers  of  Texas 
5615  SW  Green  Oaks  Blvd.,  Ste.  B 
Arlington,  TX  76017 
(817)  572-2050 
optidoug@flash.net 


Center  on  Blindness  and  Low  Vision 

http://www.blind.msstate.edu/irr 


Macula  Lutea 

http://home.swipnet.se/macula-lutea/ 

Specific  Eve  Diseases 

http://www.blind.msstate.edu/irr 

diseases.html 

The  International  RP  Association 

http://www.irpa.org/home.htm 
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A  Survey 


by  Dr.  Karen  Ross 


I  would  like  to  invite  anyone  interested  in  contracted  services  to  par-  * 
ticipate  in  a  survey  which  will  be  distributed  during  the  summer  of  * 
1999.  At  this  time  I  am  attempting  to  identify  a  list  of  prospective  ♦ 
survey  participants,  including  1)  educators  of  students  with  visual  I 
impairments  or  blindness,  2)  orientation  and  mobility  instructors,  * 
and  3)  rehabilitation  teachers,  all  of  whom  currently  provide  hourly  * 
contracted  services  to  school-age  students. 

* 

The  survey  will  include  such  topics  as  1)  marketing  and  referral  1 
procedures,  2)  contracts  and  service  agreements,  3)  fees  and  ben-  * 
efits,  4)  services  provided  and  5)  supervision  and  peer  networking.  ♦ 
The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  identify  and  define  the  various  mod- 1 
els  of  contracted  service  delivery  which  exist  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  discovering  that  contracted  services  are  a  growing  alternative  * 
to  traditional  service  delivery  options  and  that  there  are  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  how  such  programs  are  justified,  organized  and  implemented. 
Likewise,  there  may  be  a  number  of  common  characteristics  which 
link  these  programs  and  providers  to  one  another.  If  properly  identi¬ 
fied  and  shared,  these  variables  might  expand  our  understanding  of  * 
the  contracted  services  model  and  allow  us  to  examine  its  viability 
as  a  credible  model  in  the  educational  continuum. 


Please  notify  me  as  soon  as  possible  if  you  are  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  survey.  I  am  hoping  for  a  widely  representative  sample  of 
respondents  covering  all  parts  of  the  country  and  many  different  pro¬ 
gram  models.  Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated! 

Dr.  Karen  S.  Ross,  Director  of  Educational  Services 
The  Carroll  Center  for  the  Blind 
770  Center  Street 
Newton  MA  02458 

617-969-6200  x237 
ross@carroll.org 


Welcome  New  Members  To  Division  1 6 


From  April  1  to  May  31,  1999. 


Helen  Clonaris  NC 
Marie  Dunn  AZ 
Raquel  Franco  NY 
Yijiun  Lin  AZ 


Carrie  Myers  Brasier 
Kristin  Oien  CA 
Gwyn  Russo  VA 
Robert  Schulenburg  AZ 


MA 


VISION  SIMULATOR  KIT 

A  HIGH  IMPACT  TEACHING  KIT  DESIGNED  FOR: 

Itinerant  Teachers 

O&M  Instructors 

Low  Vision  Specialists 

The  DAAS  Vision  Simulator  Kit  gives  you  the  tools  to  educate  sighted  persons  about  vision 
impairments.  Used  in  the  classroom,  at  work,  in  the  home  or  at  conferences,  the  Kit  brings 
the  impact  of  a  vision  impairment  to  life  in  a  very  real  way.  Each  Kit  comes  in  a  custom 
made,  professional  style  case  and  includes: 

8  Vision  Simulator  Disks  -  2  Ground  Lenses  -  4  Sets  of  Goggles  -  2  Blindfolds 
Write  or  Email  DAAS  Consulting  for  more  information: 

Mailing  Address:  239-1408  Cartier  Avenue  Email:  "daascon@istar.ca 

Coquitlam,  British  Columbia  V3K  7A4 
CANADA 
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You  (from  page  1 ) 

you  will  receive  chapter  and  division  news¬ 
letters  that  help  keep  you  abreast  of  local 
events  and  happenings  within  your  special 
interest  groups. 

-  advocacy  -  AER  is  your  “voice”  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  protect  and  improve  categorical  pro¬ 
grams.  Be  advised  of  legislative  issues  and 
respond  through  your  association. 

-  professional  Certification  -  Enhance  your 
professional  standing  by  earning  one  or 
more  of  AER’s  prestigious  certifications. 

-  AERNET  Listserv  -  Subscribe  to  the 
AERNET  Listserv,  AER  electronic  bulletin 
board  and  keep  in  touch  daily  with  your 
peers. 

-  Career  Opportunities  -  You  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  latest  job  openings  in  the  field 
through  AER’s  monthly  publication,  AER 
Job  Exchange. 

-  Insurance  programs  -  You  have  access  to 
professional  liability  insurance,  along  with 


a  comprehensive  insurance  program  pack¬ 
age  of  many  other  insurance  coverage 

-  Peer  Recognition  -  Earn  prestigious 
awards  from  chapters,  divisions,  and  AER 
by  being  nominated  and  selected  for  your 
outstanding  achievements  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  field. 

-  Networking  opportunities  -  Exchange  ideas 
and  share  as  you  talk  and  socialize  with 
fellow  colleagues  at  AER  chapter  and  di¬ 
vision  meetings,  as  well  as  the  AER  Inter¬ 
national  Conference. 

-  valuable  discounts  -  Re:view  reduced 
member  rates  on  all  AER  publications,  as 
well  as  the  Journal  of  Low  Vision  and 
Neuro-Optometric  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Journal  of  Rehabilitation  Administration.  In 
addition,  discounts  are  available  through 
AER’s  car  rental  program  and  on  confer¬ 
ence  and  teleseminar  attendance. 


Recruit  New  AER  Members  AND  Win  ! 

Recruit  one  new  member  and  receive  an 

AER  lapel  pin  and 
an  AER  Advantage 
Dollar  worth  $10  off 
your  next  AER 
membership  re¬ 
newal  (Life  mem¬ 
bers  recruiting  one 
member  receives 
one  free  year  of 
JVIB)  For  each  ad¬ 
ditional  new  mem¬ 
ber  you  recruit,  you 
will  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  AER  Advan¬ 
tage  dollars  worth 
$5.00  off  your  next 
AER  membership 
renewal,  as  well  as 
be  entered  for  the 
additional  prizes 
listed  below. 

Recruit  1  to  4  new 
members  and  your 
name  is  entered  for 
each  member  you 
recruit  for  a  one- 
year-free  member¬ 
ship  in  AER  (life 
members  would 
receive  a  prize  of 
equivalent  value) 


i  i 

Exceptional 
Teaching  Aids,  Inc. 

1 

Meeting  the  Educational  Requirements  of 

Adults  and  Children  with  Special  Needs  Since  1974. 

•  Independent  Living 

•  Social  Skills 

•  Books  in  Large  Type 

•  Braille  Reading  and  Math 

•  Assessment  Tools 

•  Math  and  Science 

•  Labeling  and  Marking 

•  Magnifiers  and  Flashlights 

•  Mobility  and  Maps 

•  Resource  Books 

•  Physical  Education 

•  Art,  Music  and  More... 

For  a  FREE  CATALOG, 
call  1-800-549-6999 

Exceptional  Teaching  Aids,  Inc. 

Castro  Valley,  CA  94546 

*  Recruit  5-9  new  members  and  receive  an 
]  AER  logo  item,  as  well  as  have  your  name 

*  entered  for  each  member  you  recruit  to  win 

*  one  week  of  a  free  mid-size  rental  car. 

* 

♦ 

'  Recruit  10  or  more  new  members  and  re- 

*  ceive  an  AER  publication,  as  well  as  have 

*  your  name  entered  for  each  member  you 

*  recruit  to  win  a  free  conference  registration 

*  for  an  AER  International  Conference. 

* 

* 

*  Become  Recruiter  of  the  Year  by  recruiting 

*  the  most  AER  members  and  receive  airfare 

* 

*  and  hotel  accommodations  to  the  AER  *ln- 
«  ternational  Conference  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
I  in  2000.  In  addition,  the  Recruiter  of  the 
I  year  will  receive  a  commemorative  plaque, 

*  presented  at  one  of  the  general  sessions 

*  during  the  Conference  (In  case  of  a  tie,  the 

*  member  who  brought  in  the  most  new  mem- 
I  bers  first  will  be  selected  as  the  Recruiter 

*  of  the  Year) 

* 

« 

* 

♦  Here  is  how  you  can  WIN 

9 

* 

*  1 .  Each  member  should  have  received  a 

membership  application  with  a  sponsor 
line.  You  can  photocopy  this  application 
as  many  times  as  you  wish.  If  you  re- 
I  quire  an  application,  call  AER’s  office  at 

703-823-9690  or  e-mail  aer@aerbvi.org 

*  for  additional  applications. 

* 

*  2.  A  new  member  constitutes  someone  who 

*  has  not  been  an  AER  member  in  the  last 

*  12  months. 


E-mail  Address 
Change! 


Effective  immediately,  you  can 
contact  The  Driving  Force  at 
the  following  e-mail  address: 

kkassirer@idirect.com 

KKassirer@interhop.net  will  stop 
effective  immediately! 
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The  PAM  BOOK  #1022  $15 

Use  PAIUI  Book  to  Play  "looking"  games  to  (earn  about  children's  visual  skills.  LEA  Symbols 
are  Scattered  around  the  tree.  They  are  used  to  determine  the  smallest  symbols  the  child 
can  identify  decreasing  in  size  down  to  the  smallest  size  a  3  year  old  should  be  able  to  see. 

PAIUI  BEE  f/t  Lifiht  Box  #1023  $35 

the  PAIUI  BEE  on  a  light  box  with  children  with  low  vision  so  they  can  find  the  "bees" 
"apples"  by  pointing  to  them  with  the  "bee"  finger  puppet.  Use  to  teach  tracking  and 
scanning  skills.  Use  the  10%  contrast  "tree"  to  see  how  low  contrast  affects  performance. 


LEA  SYMBOLS  Clear-Cuts  #A2558  $45 

are  printed  on  clear  Plastic  in  12  low  vision  acuity  levels  allowing  you  to 
test  near  visual  acuity  on  a  light  box. 

For  Catalog:  VISION  ASSOCIATES  7512  Or  Phillips  Blvd  #50-316  Orlando,  FL  32819 
(407J  352-1200  FAX  f407J  352-5632  e-mail:  vassociafes@sprintmail.com 
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LEA  SYMBOLS 


/  ■ 

Stressed  Is  Desserts 
Spelled  Backwards 

-  ^ 

by  Jean  Olmstead 

A  teacher  wrote  to  me  about  feeling  stress  on  the  job.  Even 
though  she  has  been  in  the  field  for  seven  years,  she  still  feels 
like  a  new  teacher  at  times.  I  have  been  in  the  field  since  1 965, 
and  I  too,  at  times,  still  feel  like  a  new  teacher.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  job.  Each  individual  student  is  unique  so  we  are 
always  facing  new  situations.  A  lot  of  information  is  written 
about  stress  and  I  think  we  should  all  pay  attention  to  general 
suggestions  for  reducing  it.  Here  is  an  eclectic  list  of  sugges¬ 
tions  that  I  remember  reading  or  have  taken  to  heart. 

1.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Exercise.  Sing  as  if  no  one  is  listening. 
Dance  as  if  no  one  is  watching.  Incorporate  into  your  life 
whatever  lightens  your  heart. 

2.  Maintain  a  level  of  involvement  with  students  that  is  healthy.  I 
have  to  be  involved  enough  to  provide  appropriate,  creative 
interventions--and  it  is  unhealthy  to  be  over  involved  to  the 
point  where  I  try  to  deal  with  global  issues  for  which  there  are 
no  solutions.  (A  big  clue  about  being  over  involved  is  when  I 
start  thinking  about  bringing  the  kid  home  to  live  with  me!) 

3.  Wear  your  watch  on  the  other  wrist. 


4.  Take  different  routes  from  site  to  site.  I  love  that  sugges¬ 
tion.  If  I  change  my  route  to  work  in  the  morning  and  go  just 
one  block  north  of  my  usual  way,  I  cross  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hill  and  look  out  over  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  Marin  County,  and  San  Francisco  itself  (as 
long  as  there  is  no  fog).  It  is  a  calming,  inspiring  scene. 

5.  No  underwear  outs.  Organize  your  personal  life  to  avoid 
frequent  stressful  moments;  e.g.,  buy  enough  underwear 
so  that  you  will  not  run  out  until  you  are  ready  to  do  your 
next  laundry. 

6.  Use  your  car  as  your  private  therapy  room  when  you  need 
to.  There  you  can  vent  and  even  do  primal  screaming  from 
time  to  time.  You  can  also  sing  and  laugh  with  joy. 

7.  Take  time  for  yourself.  I  highly  recommend  taking  a  sab¬ 
batical  if  one  is  available  to  you.  After  my  first  sabbatical,  I 
felt  that  it  was  the  nicest  presents  I  had  given  myself  in  a 
long  time. 

8.  Each  of  us  has  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy  in  our  jobs. 
Figure  out  what  hooks  you,  what  jazzes  you,  what  makes 
you  feel  'Yes!  This  is  why  I  love  my  job!'  Look  for  those 
moments;  incorporate  them  into  your  routine  more  often. 

(Please  see  For  me  )  Page  12 
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For  me  (from  page  1 ) 

For  me,  study  trips  often  provide  that  inspiration  because 
usually  something  interesting  happens  and  I  get  to  observe 
and  interact  with  the  students  in  a  different  settings.  The 
trips  also  break  up  the  monotony  of  routine. 

9.  We  are  usually  alone  and  isolated  in  our  jobs.  I  have  often 
said  that  I  could  be  dead  in  my  bed  for  three  days  and  no 
one  at  work  would  notice.  It  is  helpful  to  get  together  regu¬ 
larly  with  people  in  similar  jobs  so  we  can  vent  and  brain¬ 
storm.  Being  with  people  who  are  experiencing  the  same 
frustrations  as  well  as  joys  can  be  a  revitalizing  experi¬ 
ence  and  can  provide  important  perspective. 

10.  I  adopted  a  motto  that  has  meaning  for  me.  "Dare  to  be 
average."  That  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  work  hard;  it 
does  not  mean  that  I  care  less  about  each  student.  It  sug¬ 
gests  to  me  that  I  do  not  try  to  be  a  miracle  worker,  to  find 
solutions  to  unsolvable  situations.  I  also  volunteer  less. 
Best  of  all  for  my  students,  I  think,  I  tend  to  'rescue'  them 
less.  Interestingly  enough,  since  I  adopted  the  motto,  the 
school  district  has  not  fallen  apart  and  my  students  are  still 


operating  at  levels  commensurate  with  their  abilities.  First  of 
all,  we  need  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  are  teachers,  not 
martyrs.  We  are  of  more  service  to  our  students  when  we  are 
feeling  calm,  capable,  and  energetic. 

Notes: 

- . ^ 

Next  deadline  dates: 
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The  View  From  the 
Driver’s  Seat 


by  Jana  Almquist,  Division  16  Chair 


Now  that  everyone  is  hopefully  enjoying  the 
fall  and  maybe  even  catching  their  breath, 
we  have  time  to  think  about  the  exciting 
events  for  this  year  in  Division  16.  Many 
members  contribute  their  time  and  effort  to 
help  keep  our  division  strong.  The  efforts 
of  members  that  serve  as  officers,  commit¬ 
tee  members,  and  volunteers  are  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  And,  we  always  are  looking  for 
new  members  that  want  to  help  our  division 
continue  with  goals  established. 


tt  n  1 5  t  •  j 

What  s  Inside 


1.  The  View  From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

2.  Judging  MonocuJar  Optics 

m'I,  v  >*/'  “ 

3.  From  the  Editor  2 

4.  Turn  On  With  Technology 
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5.  For  A  Good  Read 

6.  AER  Division  16:  Member 
Scholarship 


7.  A  Search  for  Art  Activities  in 


8.  Funny  Comer 
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1 0.  Welcome  New  Members  1 1 


11.  Time  For  A  Change? 

12.  Notes 
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The  Nominating  Committee  is  made 
up  of  a  minimum  of  five  members 
who  will  help  the  division  chair  re¬ 
cruit  members  willing  to  serve  as 
division  officers.  Please  e-mail, 
write,  or  call  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  serve  on  this  committee.  A  slate 
of  candidates  needs  to  be  in  place 
by  the  spring,  so  that  elections  can 
take  place  prior  to  the  AER  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference.  We  need  five 
members  who  would  be  able  to 
serve  on  this  committee.  Please 
contact  me  if  you  could  help  with  this 
all  so  important  task. 

Jana  Almquist 
e-mail:  jlalmquist@aol.com 
Work  Phone:  817/596-0024 
Home  Phone:  817/578-3900 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  think 
about  becoming  an  officer  in  Divi¬ 
sion  16.  I  cannot  begin  to  express 
the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  meeting 
so  many  people  and  learning  more 
about  AER  than  I  ever  thought  pos¬ 
sible.  I  can  honestly  say  this  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  nothing  but  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  hope  there  are  others  that  are 
ready  to  serve  and  help  Division  16 
to  move  forward.  We  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  nominations  for  a  chair-elect 
and  secretary/treasurer. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  devel¬ 
oped  guidelines  for  two  $500  U.S. 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  for  the 
AER  International  Conference  in 
Denver  (July  1 5-1 9,  2000).  Please 
look  on  page  “five"  for  the  details. 

(Please  see  Infamous)  Page2 
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Judging  Monocular  Optics 


By  Stephen  Bosback,  Orientation  and  Mobility 

I  have  to  confess  to  being  an  optics  nut. 

I  have  several  binoculars  and  telescopes 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  build  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope  from  scratch.  I  fre¬ 
quently  explored  pawn  shops  to  look  for 
a  good  deal  on  a  set  of  optics  and  some¬ 
times  luck  out  and  come  home  with  a 
worthwhile  pair  of  binoculars  or  a  good 
monocular.  Judging  optics  in  monoculars 
is  not  much  different  from  examining  bin¬ 
oculars,  except  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  collimation  between  the  two  opti¬ 
cal  paths  with  a  monocular.  There  are 
some  simple,  quick  tests  that  can  be 
applied  to  any  telescopic  device  to  de¬ 
termine  the  level  of  optical  quality.  These 
are  not  acid  tests  to  discriminate  between 
the  best  of  the  best,  but  will  quickly  weed 
out  the  poor  optics  from  the  good  ones. 

First,  some  terminology  to  describe  what 
we  are  looking  for. 

Eve  Piece:  This  is  the  lens  you  look 
through  and  is  closest  to  the  eye. 

Objective:  This  is  the  lens  facing  the 
visual  target  and  farthest  from  the  eye. 

Prism:  This  is  what  reflects  and  or  re¬ 
fracts  light  in  the  optical  system,  making 
the  length  of  the  monocular  shorter  and 
easier  to  handle.  It’s  also  what  usually 
comes  loose  in  old  monoculars. 

Magnification  and  Aperture:  This  is  the 
way  binoculars  and  monoculars  are  rated 
with  the  first  number  being  the  magnifi¬ 
cation  and  the  second  being  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  objective  in  millimeters.. 

(Please  see  Field)  Page  6 
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From  the  Editor 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 


If  you  had  to  choose  one  word  to  describe  the  last 
decade... what  would  it  be?  Take  a  few  minutes  and 
think  about  this.  Have  you  done  it?  I  would  choose 
the  word  “change”.  The  difference  in  our  knowledge 
from  the  early  1 900’s  to  today  is  remarkable.  I  love  to 
sit  down  and  speak  to  people  who  have  witnessed 
most  of  this  last  century,  if  not  all,  and  have  them  de¬ 
scribe  their  views,  experiences,  etc.  The  common 
word  that  I  would  use  to  describe  their  tales  would  be 
“change”.  As  that  magic  day  comes  up  and  we  roll 
over  to  the  year  2000,  take  a  mental  snap  shot  of  our 
lives.... because  within  the  next  decade....  I  predict  what 
we  viewed  will  have  change  dramatically.... especially 
among  the  disabled.  As  technology  increases,  so  will 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disabled.  But  we, 
as  teachers,  must  make  sure  our  students  are  savvy 
enough  to  seek  out  those  opportunities  by  providing 
them  with  strong  skills  in  reading,  writing,  technology, 
research  and  social  etiquette.  By  providing  these  skills 
to  our  students,  we  will  see  our  hard  work  and  dedica¬ 
tion  pay  off  as  our  students  increasingly  become  em¬ 
ployed. 

To  all  of  you,  I  wish  you  and  your  families  a  healthy 
and  safe  New  Year. 

P.S.  On  the  topic  of  change,  it  is  time  for  the  Driving 
Force  to  change  once  again.  As  an  editor,  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  NewsJour- 
nal  does  not  remain  stagnant,  for  it  plays  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  Division  16.  I  believe  I  have  taken 
The  Driving  Force  as  far  as  I  can,  and  it  is  time 
for  a  new  individual  to  bring  it  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Therefore,  I  have  resigned  my  position  as 
Editor  of  the  NewsJournal  and  advise  the  read¬ 
ership  that  Division  16  is  now  looking  for  a  crea¬ 
tive,  energetic  person  to  take  over  this  publica¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  duties,  please  e-mail  me  at 
kkassirer@idirect.com.  If  you  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  this  position,  please  contact  our 
president-elect  Frances-Mary  at  literacy@aft.net 


The  Driving  Force 
c/o  Kevin  Kassirer 
68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 
L1R  1W9,  Canada 

e-mail:  kkassirer@idirect.com 


Infamous  (from  page  1) 

If  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  an  International  Conference, 
this  could  be  your  chance.  Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  program  incompa¬ 
rable,  but  no  one  wants  to  miss  the  infamous  Division  16  Itinney  Awards 
Dinner.  Frances-Mary  D’Andrea  is  planning  the  event  to  top  our  Planet 
Hollywood  night  in  Atlanta. 

The  Caseload  Committee  has  been  working  on  assimilating  a  variety  of 
methods  to  use  in  analyzing  caseloads.  The  group  has  been  working 
though  e-mail  up  to  this  point.  If  anyone  can  contribute  methods  for 
determining  caseloads,  please  send  those  to  Nancy  Toelle.  Her  e-mail 
is  ntoelle@tenet.edu. 


Turn 


by  Kevin  Kassirer 


w 


This  is  a  warning!  If  you  discard  an  old  computer,  or 
work  on  a  computer  that  is  supplied  in  a  public  place,  you  may  have 
files  hiding!  Just  because  you  “delete”  a  file  on  a  computer  does  not 
mean  it  is  gone.. .in  fact,  that  file  could  be  hiding  in  a  number  of  loca¬ 
tions.  When  you  “delete”  a  file,  all  you  are  doing  is  telling  the  computer 
that  it  is  okay  to  write  over  it.  Who  knows  when  the  computer  will  do 
that,  especially  when  hard  drives  are  increasingly  getting  larger.  Also, 
depending  on  the  program  you  work  with,  you  may  have  a  temporary 
file  sitting  in  a  temp  folder  somewhere.  People  have  found  sensitive 
information  on  major  companies  and  personal  information  alike.  If  you 
are  discarding  a  computer....  re-format  the  whole  disc  drive  and  reload 
Windows.  If  you  are  in  a  public  place.. .know  the  software  you  are 
working  on  and  locate  those  temp  files  and  dispose  of  those  back-ups! 


Mouse  Trap? 


Get  rid  of  that  mouse!  NOOOOOOOO!  A  computer  mouse  can  be 
reused  in  a  very  unique  way.  What  if  I  told  you  that  by  placing  your 
hand  over  the  mouse,  the  finger  position  for  a  young  adult  is  perfect 
(depending  on  hand  size  of  course)  for  teaching  braille  reading.  Go 
on,  you  say!  Try  it!  The  ball  on  the  bottom  of  the  mouse  gives  a  nice 
glide  as  your  fingers  “do  the  walking”. 
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Blazie  Engineering  asks , 

"What's  in  a  name?" 


Our  Braille  Lite  talking  note-taker  can  be  the  first  step  towards  true 
Braille  literacy  for  any  blind  or  visually  impaired  person.  Students, 
teachers,  and  other  professionals  like  Braille  Lite’s  40-cell  line  of 
refreshable  Braille  and  its  portable  size.  Braille  Lite  has  versatile 
features,  and  tremendous  file-storage  space,  to  make  learning  and 
communicating  fun  and  easy. 

Assistive  technology  devices  (such  as  our  talking  note-takers)  can 
spark  the  love  of  Braille,  and  of  reading,  in  a  blind  student.  Could 
there  be  any  better  way  to  "refresh  the  future"  than  by  opening  the 
door  to  life-long  learning? 

For  a  demonstration  of  Braille  Lite,  or  more  information 

•  •  •  •  •  • « 

about  our  complete  line  of  products,  contact  your  local  jjjjlijjj: 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Blazie  Engineering  distributor. 


.  »  | 


Mswa 


Engineering  •  Phone:  410-893-9333  -  Web  Site:  blazie.com 
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Building  Bridges  through  Sensory 

Integration  Occupational  Therapy 

for  Children  with  Autism  and  other 

Pervasive  Developmental 

Disorders 

by  Ellen  Yack,  Shirley  Sutton,  Paula 
Aquilla,  1998 
132  Queen’s  Drive 
Weston,  Ontario  M9N2H6 
(416)  785-7899 

This  book  was  written  by  three  occu¬ 
pational  therapists,  who  found  that 
the  theory  of  sensory  integration  gave 
them  insight  into  the  various  behav¬ 
iours  that  children  with  autism  and 
other  pervasive  developmental  dis¬ 
orders  (PDD)  often  exhibit.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive,  concise 
and  easily  read  books  for  parents, 
childcare  providers  and  educators  I 
have  come  across  on  sensory  inte¬ 
gration. 

Part  One  includes  a  history  of  perva¬ 
sive  developmental  disorders,  how 
sensory  integration  works,  the  sen¬ 
sory  systems  most  involved  and  the 
role  of  the  occupational  therapist. 
Part  Two  deals  with  the  identification 
of  sensory  integration  difficulties, 
strategies  for  behaviours,  adapta¬ 
tions  to  the  environment,  multi-sen¬ 
sory  activities  for  the  stimulation  of 
the  tactile,  proprioceptive  and  ves¬ 
tibular  senses,  relaxation  techniques 
and  equipment  and  resources. 

In  particular,  I  found  the  checklists  for 
sensory  screening  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  difficulties  in  self  care  skills 
most  helpful  and  complete.  As  well, 
the  “make  it  yourself  equipment 
ideas  will  allow  many  children  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  sensorimotor  experi¬ 
ences,  custom  made,  at  low  costs. 


r 

For  A  Good  Read 


by  Karen  Nagel 

Bottom  Line:  a  “must  have”  for  any 
sensory  integration  program! 

(The  authors  not  only  allow 
photocopying  for  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  use  but  encourage  it!) 

Karen  Nagel 

Skills  Training  and  Resource 
Centre  (STAR) 

W.  Ross  Macdonald  School 
Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  Cornerstone  Series  of  Large 

Print  Children’s  Literature 

Little  House  on  the  Prairie,  Char¬ 
lotte’s  Web,  Bridge  to  Terabithia, 
Sounder,  The  Great  Gill  Hopkins 
and  Sarah,  Plain  and  Tall. 

LRS  has  brought  back  to  life  the 
popular  Cornerstone  Series  of  large 
print  juvenile  literature.  Many  Vision 
Itinerant  teachers  depended  upon 
this  series  originally  started  by  ABC / 
CLIO  to  provide  the  best  in  Newbery 
and  other  award-winning  titles.  Now 
with  these  LRS  publications  the 
Cornerstone  Series  has  been  re-in¬ 
vigorated  with  all  the  renowned  LRS 
Readability  PLUS™  features. 

What  is  LRS  Readability  PLUS™  ? 
Well,  it  is  all  those  features  that  vi¬ 
sion  professionals  know  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  maximize  reading  ease:  18- 
20  point  type  size,  wide  spacing  and 
margins,  sharp  contrast  between 
bold  black  print  and  matte  white  high 
opacity  paper  and  a  lay  open  flat 
binding. 

These  are  large  print  books  as  you 
would  design  them.  They  are  great 
for  your  visually  impaired  students, 
for  teachers  to  read  aloud  in  a  class¬ 


room  setting,  as  well  as  for  parents 
and  grandparents  to  read  along  with 
their  children.  They  are  beautifully 
bound  with  full  colour  covers  and  so 
make  wonderful  gifts  for  children 
and  for  donating  to  your  local  public 
library. 

Now  look  at  the  currently  avaiable 
titles:  Little  House  on  the  Prairie, 
Charlotte’s  Web,  Bridge  to 
Terabithia,  Sounder,  The  Great  Gilly 
Hopkins  and  Sarah,  Plain  and  Tall. 

Titles  tentatively  available  next  year 
include:  Summer  of  My  German 
Soldier,  The  Summer  of  the  Swans, 
Superfudge,  Shiloh,  Call  It  Courage, 
Hatchet,  Mrs.  Frisby  and  the  Rats 
of  Nimh,  Frindle  and  Roll  of  Thun¬ 
der,  Hear  My  Cry. 

In  addition,  LRS  continues  to  offer 
the  extensive  Heritage  Series,  which 
includes  many  School  Districts  Core 
Curriculum  Titles,  such  as 
Wuthering  Heights,  The  Secret  Gar¬ 
den,  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles, 
The  Call  of  the  Wild,  Kidnapped, 
The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  20,000  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea,  The  Jungle  Book,  Alice’s 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,  A 
Christmas  Carol,  The  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  The  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  Treasure  Island  and  The 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

As  always,  LRS  is  asking  for  your 
input.  Please  send  in  a  list  of 
favorite  titles  for  later  acquisitions. 
If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  LRS 
or  order  any  of  these  great  titles,  visit 
LRS  web  site:  www.lrs-largprint.com 
or  call  LRS  directly:  1-800-255-5002 
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Did  you  know  .  .  . 

All  the  e-mail  sent  in  one 
day  in  1998  equalled  all 
the  e-mail  sent  during  the 
whole  of 1988? 


Mountbatten  Braider 

Like  its  mechanical  ancestors,  the  Mountbatten  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  choice  of  educators  around  the 
world.  It's  an  ideal  braille  writer  to  begin  the  road  to 
braille  literacy.  And,  thanks  to  a  modular  design,  it  is 
easily  adapted  to  work  with  printers,  PCs  and  note- 
takers.  The  Mountbatten  is  the  only  braille  writer 
that  truly  meets  the  needs  of  our  times. 

Call  us  for  a  free  video  or  more  information. 


The  world  is  changing 
rapidly .... 


Human  Ware  Inc. 

...for  people  with  visual  and  learning  difficulties. 


6245  King  Road,  Loomis  CA  95650,  phone  (800)  722-3393,  fax  (916)  652-7296,  www.humanware.com 


AER  Division  16:  Member  Scholarship 


PURPOSE: 

1.  To  provide  $500  U.S.  for  two 
Division  16  members  to  attend 
the  AER  International  Confer¬ 
ence. 

2.  To  facilitate  professional  devel¬ 

opment  for  Division  16  mem¬ 
bers. 

APPLICANT  QUALIFICATONS 

1.  An  applicant  must  be  an  AER 
Division  16  member  in  good 
standing. 

2.  An  applicant  may  only  receive 
the  AER  Division  16  Member 
Scholarship  one  time. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 

Applications  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  request  on  or  be¬ 
fore  February  1  of  the  year  of  the 
International  Conference,  to  the 
AER  Division  16  Chairperson  and 
include  the  following: 

1.  The  name,  date,  and  location  of 
the  International  Conference 

2.  An  outline  of  proposed  expenses 

3.  A  statement(s)  of  no  more  than 
50  words  which  describes  how 
attending  the  international  con¬ 
ference  will  benefit  the  applicant 
professionally. 

4.  Describe  your  plans  for  sharing 
information  learned  at  the 


conference  with  professionals  in 
your  local  area. 

No  later  than  30  days  following  the 
convention  the  scholarship  recipient 
must  submit  a  written  summary  of 
no  more  than  1 50  words  describing 
the  conference  and  the  conference 
experience.  Funds  will  be  disbursed 
following  attendance  of  the  full  con¬ 
ference  and  submission  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  summary.  Please  send 
applicatons  to: 

Jana  Almquist 
1903  W.  Harbor  Dr. 
Granbury,  TX  76048 
FAX:  817-596-5297 
email:  jlalmquist@aol.com 
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Field  (from  page  1 ) 


Field  of  View:  This  is  the  actual  visual 
field  through  the  optics,  usually  meas¬ 
ured  in  degrees  or  field  wide  at  1000 
yards  distance.  A  low  power  of  4x  will 
always  have  a  wide  field  and  is  easier  to 
use.  Wide  field  optics  that  advertise  over 
12  degrees  field  with  6x  or  8x  are  some¬ 
times  at  the  expense  of  good  resolution. 

Eve  Relief:  This  is  the  focus  distance  for 
the  eye  piece  and  is  the  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  eye  piece  to  the  surface  of 
the  eye.  It  is  also  the  position  your  eye 
should  be  at  to  see  the  whole  field  of  view. 
Further  back  from  this  point  and  we  cannot 
see  the  entire  field,  much  closer  than  this 
and  the  field  will  disappear.  A  good  eye 
relief  for  eye  glass  wearers  is  about  17-20 
mm.,  but  is  rare  in  monoculars.  More  com¬ 
mon  is  about  13  mm  (25.4  mm  =  1  inch). 

Light  Grasp:  This  is  the  level  of  light  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  optics.  This  is  controlled  by 
the  size  of  the  objective,  with  larger  objec¬ 


tives  gathering  more  light,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  anti-reflection  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  lenses  also  contributing  to 
overall  brightness.  There  will  always 
be  some  light  loss,  especially  in  higher 
powers  with  smaller  objective  lenses, 
but  the  closer  to  normal  naked  eye 
brightness,  the  easier  the  monocular 
will  be  to  use.  The  problem  is  size.  A 
monocular  of  even  4x  would  need  to 
have  an  objective  lens  28  meter  in  di¬ 
ameter  to  equal  normal  naked  eye 
brightness. 

Focusing  Range:  This  is  the  range  of 
focus  from  infinity  to  close  up.  The 
closer  the  focus  the  more  useful  the 
monocular.  Cheap  monoculars  will  fo¬ 
cus  to  about  8  feet,  good  ones  will  fo¬ 
cus  to  within  3  feet. 

Resolution:  This  is  the  ability  of  the  op¬ 
tics  to  bring  out  fine  detail.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  critical  depending  on  the 
client  using  the  monocular,  but  when  it 
will  be  used  by  more  than  one  client  or 
student,  resolution 
can  be  important. 
It  is  usually  best  in 
the  center  of  the 
field  and  drops  off 
towards  the  edge 
of  the  field. 

Residual  Colour: 

This  is  the  un¬ 
wanted  colour 
fringing  around  ob¬ 
jects  of  high  con¬ 
trast  in  the  visual 
field.  This  effec¬ 
tively  limits  resolu¬ 
tion  and  reduces 
contrast.  Residual 
colour  is  produced 
when  all  the  light 
rays  do  not  come 
to  a  common  focal 
point  and  is  typical 
of  low  quality  op¬ 
tics,  especially 
plastic  lenses. 


Braille  made  easy. 
Really. 


Romeo 


.ySXt, 

vwyrt.  v  •‘T'sEHj-’ 


Juliet 


Find  out  how  toll-free  at 
(800)  777  3687  Extension  2 

Enabling  Technologies 

World’s  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Braille  Embossers 

1601  Northeast  Braille  Place 

Jensen  Beach,  Florida  34957 

Phone:  (561)  225  3687  Fax:  (561)  225  3299 

Toll-free  fax:  (800)  950  3687 

E-Mail:  enabling@brailler.com 

Web:  www.brailler.com 


Edge  Distortion:  This  is  where  a  straight 
horizon  line  will  look  curved  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  edge  of  the  field  of  view.  This 
is  always  worse  in  poorer  optics  or  where 
a  wide  field  of  view  was  a  priority  in  the 
optical  design. 

Vignetting:  This  is  the  gradual  loss  of 
brightness  as  your  vision  moves  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  visual  field  in  the  monocular. 
Some  loss  of  brightness  is  normal,  but 
severe  vignetting  results  in  a  dark  tunnel 
effect,  where  only  the  center  portion  of  the 
field  appears  normally  illuminated. 

Roof  and  Poro  Prism:  Monoculars  come 
in  two  types,  the  poro  prism  being  the  old 
style  with  the  off  set  optics  where  the  eye 
piece  is  not  in  line  with  the  objective  lens, 
and  the  roof  prism  where  the  eye  piece  is 
in  line  with  the  objective  and  the  monocu¬ 
lar  looks  like  a  straight  tube.  The  roof 
prism  is  more  compact,  but  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  align  optically  and  will  have  slightly 
less  contrast  than  the  old  style  poro  prism 
models. 

Now  that  you  are  an  expert  in  the  nomen¬ 
clature,  let  us  pick  up  a  monocular  and 
give  it  the  one  minute  once  over  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  keepers  from  the  toss  outs. 

1)  Examine  the  monocular  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  look  at  the  objective  lens  with 
your  hand  placed  behind  the  eyepiece 
to  block  light  from  the  back  of  the  mo¬ 
nocular.  The  lens  should  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  reflection,  barely  showing  your  face 
in  the  lens.  Poor  lenses  will  have  a 
strong  reflection  indicating  a  poor  or 
missing  antireflection  coating.  Also 
check  for  field  stop  (an  inner  dark  ring 
inside  the  lens  which  effectively  makes 
the  lens  smaller)  inside  the  objective 
lens.  This  is  also  a  trick  of  cheap  op¬ 
tics,  because  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
edges  of  the  lens  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  center,  especially  with  plastic  op¬ 
tics.  The  solution  is  to  mask  off  the 
edges  of  the  lens  so  they  aren’t  used! 
Department  store  optics  are  bad  about 
this,  advertising  a  50  mm  objective  that 
turns  out  to  be  masked  down  to  30  mm. 

2)  A  quick  look  through  the  eyepiece  at  a 
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Name  Change  for  “School 
Age  Services” 

- . 

TVI  Certification??? 

- 

Appraisals  For  Itinerant 
Staff 

Many  of  you  have  been  following  or 
have  helped  out  with  creating  a 
name  for  the  AER  group  of  divisions 
known  as  “School  Age  Services". 
This  grouping  is  comprised  of  Divi¬ 
sion  3-Multi-lmpaired  and  Deaf 
Blind,  Division  8  -  Infants  and  Pre¬ 
school,  Division  12  -  Elementary  & 
Secondary  Curriculum  and  Division 
16  -  Itinerant  Personnel. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  from 
this  group  for  over  a  year  as  to  the 
appropriatness  of  the  name  for 
these  groups.  The  concerns  were 
around  the  issue  that  preschool  and 
infants  are  NOT  school  age.  Multi- 
impaired  and  Deaf-Blind  serves 
ages  birth  to  death.  The  group  has 
also  been  unofficially  call  the  “All 
Education  Divisons”.  That  name 
also  does  not  seem  to  reflect  the 
services  provided  by  members  of 
these  divisions. 

At  the  November  5,  1999,  AER 
Board  Meeting  ,  officers  of  these  Di¬ 
visions  and  AER  looked  at  a  se¬ 
ries  of  .names  and  accepted  “In¬ 
structional  Services”  to  represent 
the  educational  component  of  AER. 


What  has  been  happening  with  AER 
certification  for  teachers  of  the  visu- 
ally  impaired?  A  committe  was 
formed  at  AER-Lift  in  April,  1999  to 
review  the  viability  of  continuing  this 
certification  under  the  direction  of 
the  newly  formed  "Academy  for  Cer¬ 
tification”. 

In  a  conversation  with  Patrika 
Griego,  the  chair  of  this  committee, 
it  appears  that  continued  TVI  certi¬ 
fication  is  doubtful.  This  group  will 
be  sending  a  recommendation  to 
the  AER  Board  in  November.  The 
committee  has  explored  the  viabil¬ 
ity  of  continuing  this  certification  and 
the  benefit  to  the  membership.  The 
number  of  AER  certified  teachers  is 
very  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  state  certified  teachers.  There 
are  also  a  very  few  employers  that 
require  AER  TVI  certification.  Some 
thoughts  are  that  this  committee 
could  recommend  ending  the  TVI 
certification  with  a  life  long  certifi¬ 
cate  given  to  those  who  have  al¬ 
ready  received  the  AER  certification. 
This  would  allow  those  with  AER 
certification  not  to  loose  what  they 
have  earned.  It  would  then  in  fact 
be  the  end  of  the  AER  TVI  certifi¬ 
cate. 

If  this  is  a  topic  of  concern  for  any 
member,  please  contact  Patrika 
Griego.  Watch  the  "AER  Report”  for 
the  final  decision  on  this  matter. 


How  are  itinerant  staff  appraised  by 
their  employers?  I  suspect  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  members  that  most  are 
appraised  using  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  non-itinerant  staff. 
Often,  the  instrument  may  not  be 
specific  to  the  unique  duties  asso¬ 
ciated  with  serving  students/clients 
with  visual  impairments. 

If  this  is  an  issue  that  you  believe  is 
an  area  of  concern  in  your  profes¬ 
sional  life,  please  let  the  editor  know. 
We  would  like  to  address  this  issue 
if  there  is  a  need.  Also,  if  anyone 
works  for  an  agency/school  that 
uses  an  appraisal  instrument  de¬ 
signed  for  itinerant  staff,  may  we 
have  a  copy  to  share  with  others 
who  have  this  concern.  Send  any 
appraisal  forms  to: 

Jana  Almquist 

1903  W.  Harbor  Dr. 

Granbury,  TX  76048 

or  e-mail:  jlalmquist@aol.com 
Thanks  in  advance  for  your  help. 


Other  Information 

j  <  /  y  /v  '  '  ... 

The  AER  Board  of  Directors  met 
on  November  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
Items  on  the  agenda  included  ap¬ 
proval  of  removing  certification  re¬ 
sponsibility  from  AER  to  “The 
Academy  for  Certification  of  Vision 
Rehabilitation  and  Education”.  The 
change  will  occur  by  December  31 , 
2000.  The  certification  for  Teach- 

ers  of  the  Visually  Impaired  which 
has  been  offered  by  AER  will  not 
be  transferring  to  “The  Academy”. 
A  committee  will  be  established  to 
consider  the  process  needed  for 
such  a  certification  to  be  available 
through  “The  Academy”.  Anyone 
who  has  an  interest  in  this 
certification  and  a  desire  to  see 

this  certification  continue,  please 
contact  Jana  Almquist  to  be  a  part 
of  this  committee. Watch  the 
upcoming  edition  of  the  “AER  Re¬ 
port”  for  a  complete  report  of 
this  historic  board  meeting. 
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LASER.  Laser,  laser,  laser.  It’s  all 
over  television,  radio,  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  don’t  know  anyone  who 
hasn’t  heard  of  laser  vision  correc¬ 
tion.  And  everyone  has  asked  me 
my  opinion.  Sound  familiar?  Of 
course  it  does!  Since  we  deal  with 
visually  impaired  people  on  a  day 
to  day  basis,  the  subject  arises  more 
often  than  in  casual  conversation. 
So  what  should  we  say?  Go  for  it? 
Run  away  while  you  can? 


How  effective  is  laser  for  the  visu¬ 
ally  impaired  population?  It  de¬ 
pends. 


There  are  two  methods  of  using  la¬ 
ser  to  correct  refractive  errors,  PRK 
and  LASIK.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
get  into  a  technical  discussion  of 
each  procedure,  but  let’s  just  say 
they  both  have  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  A  skilled  surgeon  will 
use  either  method  depending  upon 
the  specific  needs  of  the  patient,  but 
for  our  purposes,  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  same. 


When  considering  laser  correction 
for  a  visually  impaired  person,  the 
first  and  most  important  question  to 
ask  is  “what  is  this  person’s  diagno¬ 
sis?”  Right  now  laser  correction  is 
only  approved  for  myopia,  so  a  pa¬ 
tient  with  extreme  hyperopia  would 
not  be  helped  at  all.  The  same  goes 
for  a  patient  whose  prescription  is 
basically  zero  but  has,  say,  a  de¬ 
tached  retina.  If  the  reason  for  vi¬ 
sion  loss  is  not  refractive,  laser  cor¬ 
rection  would  have  minimal  effect. 
Oh,  and  by  the  way,  the  best  you 
can  hope  for,  is  to  see  as  well  as 
with  your  glasses. 


The  second  question  to  ask  is  “how 
healthy  is  the  cornea?”  For  laser  to 
work  at  all,  the  cornea  has  to  be 


by  Dr  Douglas  N.  Martin.  O.D. 

perfectly  healthy.  Conditions  such 
as  keratoconus,  Sjogren’s  syn¬ 
drome,  and  any  of  the  corneal 
dystrophys  automatically  remove 
a  patient  from  consideration  for 
laser  surgery. 


Thirdly,  is  there  nystagmus?  A  lot 
of  the  complications  which  have 
arisen  from  laser  surgery  have 
come  from  the  patient  moving  his 
eye  during  the  procedure.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  nystagmus  is  another 
disqualifier. 


So  I  should  tell  people  not  to  have 
it  done?  Not  really. 


While  laser  will  not  improve  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  best  corrected  acuity,  it  can 
still  have  very 
positive  effects  on 
quality  of  life.  I 
have  seen  pa¬ 
tients  with  such 
profound  myopia 
that  some  tel¬ 
escopes  could  not 
be  focused 
enough  for  them 
to  use.  Laser  cor¬ 
rective  surgery 
would  allow  these 
people  to  function 
with  devices  pre¬ 
viously  denied 
them.  Right  now, 

I  am  working  with 
a  young  man 
whose  right  eye  is 
very  nearsighted, 
and  the  left  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  farsighted. 

With  his  full  pre¬ 
scription  in  a  pair 
of  glasses,  he  has 
no  choice  but  to 
see  double. 

Lasering  the  right 


eye  would  be  enough  to  minimize 
the  difference  in  image  size  between 
the  two  eyes  to  allow  better  func¬ 
tion  in  activities  of  daily  living. 


So  when  people  ask,  “Will  laser 
make  me  see  better?”  The  answer 
is  still  no,  but  keep  in  mind  there  are 
a  few  who  might  function  better  with 
laser  correction. 


Dr.  Martin  may  be  contacted  at: 


Low  Vision  Centers  of  Texas 
5615  SW  Green  Oaks  Blvd.,  Ste.  B 
Arlington,  TX  76017 
(817)  572-2050 
optidoug@flash.net 


Call  or  write  for  your  free  copy: 

SEEDLINGS  BRAILLE 
BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
1999  CATALOG 


From  contemporary  literature 
to  well-loved  classics... 
Over  330  low-cost  braille  books 
for  children,  ages  1-14 


P.O.  Box  51924 
Livonia,  Ml  48151-5924 
1-800-777-8552 
E-mail:  seedlink@aol.com 
Web:  http://www.seedlings.org 


SEEDLINGS  is  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  providing 
high-quality,  low-cost  braille 
books  for  children 
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Watch  (from  page  6) 

flat  roof  line  in  daylight  and  distant  lettering  will  sort  out 
the  good  monoculars  from  the  obviously  inadequate. 
First  aim  the  monocular  so  you  see  a  roof  line  or  power 
line  against  a  bright  daytime  sky.  Place  this  artificial 
horizon  line  across  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  Now 
move  this  horizon  line  up  and  down  in  the  field  and 
watch  for  curvature.  Some  slight  curvature  at  the  edge 
is  normal,  but  a  lot  of  curvature  indicates  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  distortion,  and  lack  of  resolution  at  the  edge. 
At  the  same  time  notice  any  color  fringing  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  horizon  line.  As  you  move  the  line  to  the 
edge  of  the  field,  you  may  notice  a  blue  or  blue  and  red 
fringe  of  colour  along  the  line.  Again,  a  little  color  is 
normal,  but  if  you  see  a  lot  of  color,  especially  multiple 
colors,  you  have  poor  optics  in  your  hand.  You  might 
also  notice  that  the  level  of  brightness  drops  off  near 
the  edge  of  the  field.  This  brightness  drop  will  be  mini¬ 
mal  in  good  optics. 

3)  Look  at  lettering  at  a  distance,  preferably  right  at  the 
edge  of  readability  for  your  vision  when  looking  through 
the  optics.  Start  with  the  lettering  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  and  slowly  move  the  lettering  off  to  the  edges, 
up,  down,  right  and  left.  You  will  notice  the  readability 
fall  off  as  you  move  towards  the  edge,  probably  be¬ 


coming  unreadable  by  the  time  you  reach  the  edge  of 
the  field.  The  area  where  you  can  easily  read  the  sign  is 
your  “sweet  spot”,  and  the  larger  this  area  is,  the  better 
the  optics.  Poor  quality  optics  will  have  a  small  sweet 
spot  and  it  will  probably  not  be  centered  in  the  field. 

4)  The  last  test  is  very  subjective,  but  is  often  a  good  test  in 
itself.  This  is  the  “ease  of  viewing”  test,  where  you  look 
through  the  optics  and  there  is  an  immediate  feeling  that 
there  is  no  strain  to  the  eye.  In  excellent  optics  there  is 
the  illusion  that  the  glass  has  disappeared  and  you  are 
looking  directly  at  the  object,  only  closer.  Poor  optics 
give  the  impression  you  are  looking  into  a  narrow  glass 
tunnel  that  strains  the  eye  with  a  dim,  poorly  defined 
image.  Good  eye  relief  will  also  ease  use  of  the  mo¬ 
nocular,  especially  if  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  glasses. 

A  glasses  wearer  usually  has  the  monocular  pushed  up 
against  his  glasses  and  still  can’t  see  the  entire  field  of 
view,  making  locating  landmarks  and  other  visual  tar¬ 
gets  a  little  harder.  This  may  warrant  going  to  a  larger 
monocular  (which  entails  its  own  difficulties)  that  has  a 
larger  eyepiece  and  objective.  Remember  that  every 
optical  device  is  a  compromise.  Higher  power  means  a 
narrower  field  of  view  and  a  dimmer  image.  Lower  power 

(Please  see  Means)  Page  1 0 
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LARGE  PRINTwith  Readability  Plus 


Creating  Greater,  Easier  Access  to  the  World  of  Reading  &  Information! 


LRS  GOES  DIGITAL  WITH  IT’S 
LARGE  PRINT  REPRODUCTION  SERVICE! 

The  recently  introduced  .L&S' digital  production  pro¬ 
cess  is  providing  these  great  new  features  for  all 
new  reproductions... 

•  Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations! 

•  Double  Sided  Printing! 

•  Faster  Turnaround  for  New  Books! 

Along  with  all  the  same  great  features  of  our  tra¬ 
ditional  made-to-order  formats... 

•  Small  Book  Size! 

•  EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

•  Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

•  Good  Contrast! 

•  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 

Each  LRS  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the  vi¬ 
sual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user. 


LRS  LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics 
and  Children’s  Literature! 

We  now  publish  the  LARGE  PRINT  Cornerstone  Se¬ 
ries  of  Award  Winning  Children’s  Literature,  and  a  wide 
range  of  Core  Curriculum  Literary  Classics,  includ¬ 
ing,  Charlotte’s  Web,  The  Secret  Garden,  Little  House 
on  the  Prairie,  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  and  many  more! 
The  first  50  and  all  new  additions  feature: 

EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print  with  Good  Contrast! 
Wide  Margins  &  Extra  Spacing! 

Full-Color  Hard  Cover! 

Durable  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 
Unabridged,  Original  Text! 

Bookstore  Prices! 


CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG(s)  TODAY! 

1-800-255-5002  •  Fax:1-310-354-2601  •  www.lrs-largeprint.com  •  E-mail:  lrsprint@aol.com 
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Means  (from  page  9) 


means  wide  field  optics  and  bright  image. 
Higher  power  with  an  advertised  wide  field 
will  probably  have  increased  distortion  and 
limited  resolution.  As  with  most  things, 
with  fewer  compromises,  price  increases. 


On  taking  care  of  monoculars  I  have  only 
one  thing  to  say,  do  not  drop  them!  The 
roof  prisms  in  the  new  monoculars  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  align  properly  and  are  usually  held 
in  place  by  tiny  corner  mounts.  A  drop  to 
a  concrete  walk  can  easily  dislodge  the 
prism  from  its  mount,  chipping  off  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  prism  itself.  This  is  usually  not 
repairable.  Loose  lenses  can  usually  be 
re-secured  by  opening  the  monocular  and 
tightening  the  retaining  ring.  You  will  need 
a  jeweler’s  wrench,  a  tool  that  fits  into  the 
little  holes  on  each  side  of  the  lens  ring, 
to  get  into  the  monocular. 


I  hope  this  sheds  some  light  (pun  in 
tended)  on  the  mysteries  of  monocular  op¬ 


tics.  An  excellent  source  of  information  are 
the  optical  reviews  in  the  birding  publica¬ 
tions.  They  are  usually  reviewing  binocu¬ 
lars  and  spotting  scopes,  but  will  occasion¬ 
ally  review  monoculars  as  well  and  can 
steer  you  to  the  better  brand  names.  Some 
of  the  better  names  in  monoculars  I  have 
run  into  are  Walters,  Brunton,  Swift,  Leica, 
Nikon,  Zeiss,  Minolta  and  Steiner.  Steiner 
is  shock  resistant  and  waterproof,  and  is 
used  by  the  U.S.  military.  Most  of  the  mo¬ 
nocular  optics  are  imported  now,  and  there 
are  some  bargains  showing  up  from  Rus¬ 
sia  and  eastern  Europe.  Just  check  them 
out  before  you  buy,  Caveat  emptor! 
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A  Search  for  Art  Activities 
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InUse  by  TVIs 


I  became  a  TVI  after  many  years  as  a  class- 
room  teacher  of  speech,  english, 
and  art.  Now  that  I  am  working  privately,  I 
am  again  pursuing  work  in  art. 


This  time  I  am  teaching  VI  students  art. 
We  are  experimenting  with  various 
media  and  having  some  interesting  re¬ 
sults!  If  you  have  ever  tried,  success¬ 
fully  or  unsuccessfully  to  produce  art 
with  a  VI  student,  please  let  me  know 
about  it.  I  am  preparing  a  manual  for 
TVIs  to  use  as  a  guide  for  art  with  their 
students.  Art  is  a  fantastic  teaching  tool, 
and  there  are  many  unexpected  ben¬ 
efits  which  can  come  from  it.  Please  let 
me  hear  from  you.  It  is  true-Art  does 
enrich  us  All! 


Gail  Showalter 
SEEING  U  THROUGH 
1512  S.  21st  Street 
Nederland,  TX  77627 
(409)  722-3255 
FAX  (409)  721-6253 
gailshow@tenet.edu 


HumanWare,  Inc. 


Nothing 


...for people  with  visual  and  learning  difficulties 


COMPARES  TO  A 

true  Companion! 


6245  King  Road 
Loomis,  CA  95650 


Phone:  800-722-3393 


Designed  for  people  on  the  go,  the  Braille  Companion  personal  or¬ 
ganizer  combines  a  comfortable  ergonomic  braille  keyboard  with 
superior  speech  output.  Its  fully  integrated  software,  Keysoft, 
provides  user-friendly  applications  for  word  processing,  spell 
checking,  scientific  calculator,  database,  diary/scheduler 
and  communications.  Standard  forward  and  back 


Fax:916-652-7296 


Email:  info@humanware.com 


Website:  www.humanware.com 


translators,  automatic  file  allocation,  advanced 
memory  and  optional  LCD  screen  give  you  power 
not  previously  available  in  a  braille  note  taker! 
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Division  16  Financial 
Update 

V . ^ 

Since  the  quarter  does  not  end  until 
September  30th,  I  am  submitting  our 
totals  for  the  previous  quarter  dated 
June  30,  1999: 

Total  Revenues  $3,305.00 
Total  Expenses  $555.96 
Net  Income  $2,749.04 
Available  Fund  Balance  $15,514.68 
* 

■ 

Welcome  New  members 

^ .  - . .  . ^ 

From  August  1  -  October  30,  1999 

Kelli  Koster  -  Ottumwa,  IA 
Nancy  Moses-Cobb  -  Holbrook,  A Z 
Frank  Murphy  -  Vancouver,  BC 
Carrie  Myers  -  Brasier  MA 
Kristin  Oien  -  CA 
Michelle  Poulos  -  Toledo,  OH 
Gwyn  Russo  -  VA 
Robert  Schulenburg  -  AZ 
Amy  Snyder  -  Woodville,  OH 
Robin  Whiteley  -  Macon,  GA 
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Time  For  Change? 


Try  your  hand  at  writing 

The  Driving  Force  is  looking  for  a  new  editor. 

If  interested,  contact: 

Frances-Mary  at  literacy@aft.net 


Notes: 

-  .  .  ■■  ■  ■  -1 

Next  deadline  dates: 

Volume  8  Number  1 

Articles:  Janurary  15,  2000 

Advertising:  January  15,  2000 

Volume  8  Number  2 

Articles:  April  15,2000 

Advertising:  April  15,  2000 


NewsJoumal  Editor:  Associate  Editor 

Kevin  Kassirer  Jana  Almquist 

Advertising  Editor: 

Karyn  Peltier 

Address  to  send  Articles 

Kevin  Kassirer 
c/o  THE  DRIVING  FORCE 


68  Lipton  Crescent 
Whitby,  Ontario 
L1R  1W9 


(? 


E-mail  Address:  kkassirer@idirect.com 


Opinions  expressed  reflect 
those  of  the  authors  only 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

It’s  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year.  New  beginnings  are  exciting:  you  probably  have  new  students,  a 
new  schedule,  new  books  and  materials  you’re  delivering.  But  not  everything  has  changed — for  example, 
you  probably  do  not  have  a  new  car.  Here  in  your  Division  1 6,  there  are  some  changes  as  well.  Division  1 6 
has  a  new  chair  and  chair-elect,  and  we  have  a  new  newsjoumal  editor  and  a  new  look  for  our  beloved 
Driving  Force.  But  other  activities  within  the  Division  are  continuing  well,  because  of  the  hard  work  of  its 
members. 

I  am  excited  to  take  on  the  position  of  chair  of  this  division.  You  can  be  assured  that  Julie  Prause,  chair- 
elect,  and  I  will  continue  to  represent  you  and  your  concerns  and  suggestions  within  AER.  We  are  very 
lucky  that  we  are  following  along  the  trail  blazed  for  us  by  Jean  Olmstead,  Chrissy  Cowan,  Nancy  Toelle, 
and  our  immediate  past-chair  Jana  Almquist.  We’re  a  relatively  new  division  but  as  you  can  see  by  the 
reports  included  in  this  issue,  we  have  been  very  active. 

With  this  issue,  we  welcome  Jill  Brown  as  the  new  editor  of  our  newsjournal.  Jill  is  an  itinerant  teacher 
of  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  and  an  O&M  specialist  with  the  Crowley  Independent 
Schools  District  in  Texas,  and  has  had  experience  doing  newsletters  for  other  organizations.  We  hear  over 
and  over  again  how  much  our  members  value  this  newsjournal,  so  please  send  your  comments, 
suggestions,  and  (most  importantly)  your  submissions  to  Jill.  A  long  and  heartfelt  “Thank  you!”  to  Kevin 
Kassirer,  who  served  valiantly  as  the  editor  of  The  Driving  Force  for  so  many  years. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  you  to  become  an  active  member  in  the  Division.  If  you  have 
experience  in  designing  or  maintaining  web  sites,  we’d  love  to  hear  from  you.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
caseload  issue,  in  grants  for  teachers,  in  continuing  education 
opportunities  for  teachers,  in  recruitment  of  new  teachers  and  new 

members,  AER  Division  1 6  has  need 
of  your  talents. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you.  Contact  me  any  time  and  let  me 
know  what  issues  are  important  to 
you  and  the  students  and  families 
that  you  serve. 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea,  Chair, 

Division  16 
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AER  International  Conference 
Division  16,  Itinerant  Personnel 
Regular  Bi-Annual  Meeting 

July  16,  2000 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Rehabilitation  and  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired,  Division  16,  Itinerant  Personnel,  was  held  on  Sunday,  July  16,  2000  at  the  Adams  Mark 
Hotel  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Jana  Almquist,  Chairperson  at  5:30pm. 
Those  present  included  many  members  of  Division  16  from  across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  great 
big  thank-you  goes  to  those  people  who  served  on  the  International  Conference  comittee:  Tony  Jepson, 
Carol  Farrenkopf,  Duncan  MacGregor,  and  Anne  Spitz.  All  your  hard  work  in  organizing  this  was  noticed. 

Jana  introduced  the  current  officers:  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea,  Chairperson-Elect,  Julie  Prause,  Secretary/ 
Treasurer,  and  Nancy  Toelle,  Past  Chairperson.  Jana  gave  the  results  from  the  Spring  2000  election.  Julie 
Prause  is  the  next  Chairperson-Elect  and  Anne  Spitz  is  the  newly  elected  Secretary/Treasurer. 

Julie  read  the  minutes  from  the  previous  business  meeting  held  on  July  9,  1998.  The  minutes  were  also 
published  in  “The  Driving  Force”  in  the  fall  of  1998.  Various  members  made  corrections.  A  motion  to 
approve  the  minutes  was  made  by  Kelly  Marts,  seconded  by  Margaret  Sandberg. 

Julie  also  presented  the  financial  report.  The  balance,  as  of  March  31,  2000,  was  $20,989.10.  Explanations 
of  revenues  and  expenses  were  given.  Although  the  second  quarter  of  2000  ended  on  June  30,  2000,  a 
current  balance  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  AER  central  office.  Jana  explained  to  members  that 
revenues  are  generated  by  the  selling  of  advertising  spots  for  “The  Driving  Force”;  thus  making  Division 
16  very  lucrative.  Kelly  Marts  made  a  motion  to  accept  the  treasurer’s  report  as  presented  with  Pat  Kelly 
seconding  the  motion. 

Standing  Committees’  Reports: 

Archives— Jana  reported  that  Jean  Olmstead  has  volunteered  to  archive  all  past  records  and  pertinent 
information  from  Division  16. 

International  Conference— Frances  Mary  reported  that  for  each  upcoming  international  conference,  a 
committee  is  needed  to  review  proposals  send  in  to  Division  16  for  presentation.  This  committee  meets  at 
AER-Lift  to  decide  on  which  proposals  will  be  presented  at  the  conference.  Volunteers  are  needed. 

Awards  Committee— Nancy  Toelle  informed  members  that  all  awards  would  be  given  at  the  banquet  later 
that  evening. 

Ad-Hoc  Committee  Reports: 

Caseload  Committee— Nancy  Toelle  and  Jennifer  Shields  presented.  A  brief  history  of  the  Caseload 
Committee  was  given.  In  1999,  the  Caseload  Committee  met  in  Montreal.  Those  present  were  Dana 
Starr,  Claire  Chartier,  Jennifer  Shields  and  Nancy  Toelle.  A  one-page  plan  was  presented  to  members, 
summarizing  their  findings,  future  goals  and  resources.  The  Caseload  Committee  is  also  working 
fervently  on  guidelines  for  administrators  to  use  in  determining  appropriate  caseloads  for  TVIs 
(Teachers  of  the  Visually  Impaired). 

Certification— Jana  reported  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  AER  Academy,  AER  would  no  longer 
certify  TVIs. 


continued  on  p.4 
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What’s  NEW  for  Low  Vision 

Rehabilitation? 


Eschenbach’s  Portable  Low  Vision  Kit! 


Under  the  guidance  of  the  country’s  most  renowned 
low  vision  specialists,  Eschenbach  has 
developed  a  complete  assortment 
of  products  ideal  for  the  practitioner 
who  works  with  the  visually  impaired 
individual  on  an  itinerant  basis. 


Broad  Diagnostic  Range 

This  kit  contains  the  vision  aids  most 
commonly  dispensed  to  this  type  of 
client,  in  a  broad  range  of  powers. 
The  Eschenbach  Near  Reading  Card 
is  included  to  help  determine 
magnification  requirements. 


Lightweight  and  Convenient 

Made  of  sturdy  nylon  and  protective  foam,  this  attractive  case  safely 
protects  the  entire  diagnostic  assortment  and  is  very  easy  to  carry.  An 
adjustable  shoulder  strap  keeps  your  hands  free.  Don ’t  just  carry  catalogs 
and  show  pictures  to  your  clients — demonstrate  the  devices  that  will  make 
them  successful! 


Contact  us  today  to  schedule  a  FREE  IN-SERVICE  and  learn  about 
The  Portable  Low  Vision  Kit  or  any  of  Eschenbach’s  many  other 
devices  and  dispensing  techniques. 


^ESCHENBACH 


904  Ethan  Allen  Highway 
Ridgefield,  CT  06877 
Toll-Free  (877)  422-7300 
www.eschenbach.com 


Innovators  In  Low  Vision 


Minutes  (continues  from  p.2) 

Newsjournal— Jana  announced  that  Kevin  Kassirer  has  resigned  after  8  years  of  being  the  editor  for  “The 
Driving  Force”.  His  successor  is  Jill  Brown  from  Crowley,  Texas.  Discussion  was  given  as  to  whether 
this  should  be  a  paid  position.  No  action  was  taken.  The  editor  of  “The  Driving  Force”  will  continue 
as  a  volunteer  position.  Jana  also  stated  that  Jill  would  need  a  scanner  for  producing  “The  Driving 
Force.”  A  motion  was  made  to  pay  for  the  scanner  by  Lynda  Ryan,  seconded  by  Karen  Stiteley. 

Division  Standards  were  reviewed  by  Jana.  The  Committee  of  Division  Chairs  has  developed  quality 
standards  and  quality  indicators  for  all  divisions  of  AER.  Jana  stated  Division  16  is  doing  many  positive 
things  to  meet  the  standards  and  indicators  defined. 

Jana  presented  to  members  that  other  divisions  of  AER  were  taking  part  in  sponsoring  the  National  Vision 
Coop.  This  bill  supports  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  services  rendered  for  vision  services  including  the 
teaching  of  Braille.  The  floor  was  open  for  discussion.  Questions  regarding  other  division’s  donations 
were  raised.  Also,  members  inquired  about  the  benefits  this  bill  would  provide  TVIs.  Motion  made  by 
Kelly  Marts  to  donate  $1000  to  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Vision  Coop  Bill,  seconded  by  Carolyn 
Longuil. 

Jana  presented  a  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  years  2001-2002.  Explanations  of  proposed  revenues  and 
expenses  were  given.  Particular  discussion  regarding  hiring  a  webmaster  and  providing  “stipends”  to 
students  studying  to  be  educators  of  the  visually  impaired  and  members  attending  AER  conferences.  A 
motion  to  pay  a  webmaster  $1000  for  the  creation  of  a  webpage  for  Division  16,  with  year  2000  funds, 
was  made  by  Karen  Stiteley,  seconded  by  Margaret  Sandberg.  Motion  to  approve  the  proposed  budget 
was  made  by  Pat  Kelly,  seconded  by  Jennifer  Shields. 

Fundraising  was  discussed  with  no  action  taken  to  start  any  other  type  of  fundraising  for  Division  1 6  other 
than  the  selling  of  advertising  spots  in  “The  Driving  Force.” 

Other  Business  From  the  Membership 

Karen  Ross  introduced  a  discussion  that  one  universally  agreed  upon  term  should  be  used  by  our 
profession.  Currently,  there  are  many  terms  that  are  used  for  referring  to  teachers  who  work  with  children 
who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired.  The  used  of  one  term  may  help  with  teacher  recruitment  and  with  better 
understanding  of  the  teacher’s  role.  Discussion  followed.  No  action  was  taken. 

Door  prizes  were  given.  Seven  members  won  $10  memberships  to  Division  16.  A  one-year  membership  to 
AER  (worth  $120)  was  awarded  to  Gail  Sho waiter. 

Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  Awards  Banquet. 

Committees  developed  during  the  meeting  include: 

Finance  Committee:  Julie  Prause,  Ann  Spitz 
Membership:  Anita  Conway,  Karen  Stiteley,  Julia  Slaymaker 
NewsJoumal  Committee:  Jill  Brown  (new  editor) 

Archives:  Jean  Olmstead 
Continuing  Education:  Joyce  Strother 

International  Conference:  Ann  Parker,  Julie  Prause,  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 
Conference  Support  Grants:  Judy  Cemkovick 
Awards  Committee:  Nancy  Toelle 
Bylaws:  Kelly  Marts 
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Denver  Nights  -  Denver  Lights 
Division  16  Ittiney  Awards  Dinner 

Approximately  50  members  and  their  guests  topped 
off  their  conference  stay  with  a  night  of  great  food 
and  fun  at  the  ever- so -famous  Ittiney  Awards 
Dinner.  Members  enjoyed  delicious  food  served  up 
gourmet  style  at  1515  Market  Street  Restaurant,  an 
old  renovated  downtown  Denver  building  with  a 
great  Colorado  nostalgic  feel. 

After  dinner,  the  evening  turned  to  the  much 
anticipated  awards  ceremony.  Taking  place  first  was 
the  passing  of  the  gavel  from  Jana  Almquist  to 
Frances  Mary  D’Andrea,  our  new  Chairperson. 

Jana  is  currently  the  director  of  the  Bluebonnet 
Coop  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  in 
Weatherford,  Texas.  Frances  Mary  is  currently  the 
director  of  the  Southeast  office  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  These 
two  women  received  beautiful  handmade  mugs  with 
Braille  inscriptions  for  their  time  and  dedication  as 
officers.  Nancy  Toelle,  Outgoing  Past  Chair,  was 
presented  a  plaque  for  her  dedication  to  Division  1 6 
and  to  the  “Caseload  Analysis  Project.”  Nancy  lives 
in  Austin,  Texas  and  is  a  TVI  with  Caldwell  County 
and  is  also  the  Statewide  Coordinator  of  QPVI 
(Quality  Programs  for  Students  with  Visual 
Impairments)  with  the  Texas  School  for  th  eBlind  and 
Visually  Impaired.  Also,  introduced  was  Julie  Prause,  Chair-Elect.  Julie  hales  from  Columbus,  Texas 
where  she  is  a  TVI  for  the  Colorado  County  Education  Cooperative. 

Special  recognition  went  to  the  following  people  for  their  countless  hours  of  dedication  and  support  of 
Division  16: 

Certificate  of  Merit  -  Kevin  Kassirer,  for  8  years  as  Editor  of  “The  Driving  Force” 

Publication  Award  -  Anna  Swenson,  for  her  excellent  resource  book  Beginning  With  Braille 
Outstanding  Service  Award  -  Ann  McCuspie,  Anne  works  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Special  Education 
Agency.  Members  were  then  encouraged  to  stand  and  tell  stories  pertaining  to  different  areas  related  to 
teaching  visually  impaired  students  on  the  road.  Any  teacher  participating  in  the  storytelling  received  a 
complimentary  set  of  “eye”  earrings  or  an  “eye”  necklace.  The  audience’s  applause-o -meter  then 
determined  the  winner  for  each  category.  Each  winner  was  then  presented  a  special  prize  for  that  category. 

continued  on  page  6 


Call  or  write  for  your  free  copy: 

SEEDLINGS  BRAILLE 
BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
2001  CATALOG 

From  contemporary  literature 
to  well-loved  classics 
Over  400  low-cost  braille  books 
for  children,  ages  1-14 

P.O.  Box  51924 
Livonia,  Ml  48151-5924 
800-777-8552 
seedlink@aol.com 
Or  view  the  catalog  &  order  online: 
http://www.seedlings.org 

SEEDLINGS  is  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit 
organization  providing  high  quality , 
low-cost  children’s  literature  in  braille 
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Winners  from  each  category  are: 

Worst  Office  Space:  Anna  Swenson  “The  Circus” 

Worst  Food/Car  Disaster:  Lynda  Ryan  “ Sticky  Shift  ” 

Most  Inconvenient  Breakdown:  Judy  Cemkovich  “  Wrong  Way  Mailbox ” 

Most  Embarrassing  Potty  Stop:  Carolyn  Longuil  “Where ’s  The  Flusher  Button?!” 

Stupidest  Thing  Done  As  An  Itinerant,  With  Witnesses:  Margaret  Sandberg  “On  The  Road  To  The 
North  Pole  ” 

Longest  Distance  To  See  A  Student;  Linda  Mamer  “1000  Mile  Flight  ” 

Worst  Technology  Disaster:  Audrey  Kindwall  “High  Tech  Room  ” 

Most  Unusual  Term  Referred  To:  Nancy  Lake  “Dog  Died” 

Strangest  Thing  Found  In  A  Brailler:  Linda  Stamer  “Upchuck  In  The  Brailler” 

Biggest  Caseload:  Donita  Little  “62  Kids!” 

We  started  a  new  tradition  this  year  and  crowned  our  first  ever  Grand  Ittiney.  Carolyn  Longuil  from 
New  York  beat  out  all  the  competition  and  was  awarded  a  crown,  banner,  flowers  and  scepter.  1st  runner 
up  was  Margaret  Sandburg  who  stopped  at  nothing  to  get  to  her  students,  2nd  runner  up  was  Anna 
Swenson  for  her  role  as  ringmaster  in  addition  to  TVI  and  special  mention  went  to  Frances  Mary 
D’  Andrea  with  “Freeway  Breakdown ”. 

If  you  know  any  of  the  winners,  be  sure  and  congratulate  them  and  have  them  recount  their  stories  for 
you!  Make  plans  now  to  attend  the  next  Ittiney  Awards  Dinner  at  the  2002  International  AER  Conference 
in  Toronto,  Canada!  You  may  be  our  next  Grand  Ittiney  winner! 

Editor’s  Note:  If  any  of  these  winners  would  like  to  write  in  and  tell  us  poor  folks  your  story,  we  would 
love  to  read  it! 


Z/Rf 


LARGE  PRINTwith  Readability  Plus' 


LRS  LARGE  PRINT 
REPRODUCTION  SERVICE! 

The  LRS  digital  production  process  is  providing 
these  great  features  for  all  new  reproductions... 

•  Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations! 

•  Double  Sided  Printing! 

•  Faster  Turnaround  for  New  Books! 

Along  with  all  the  same  great  features  of  our  tra¬ 
ditional  made-to-orderformats... 

Small  Book  Size! 

EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

Good  Contrast! 

Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 

Each  LRS  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the  vi¬ 
sual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user. 


LRS  LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics 
and  Juvenile  Literature! 

Make  sure  your  program  includes  the  LRS  LARGE  PRINT 
Cornerstone  Series  of  Award  Winning  Juvenile  Literature, 
and  the  wide  range  of  Core  Curriculum  Literary  Classics, 
including,  Charlotte’s  Web,  Bridge  to  Terabithia,  Little  House 
on  the  Prairie,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  and  many  more! 
All  80  plus  publications  feature: 

EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print  with  Good  Contrast! 
Wide  Margins  &  Extra  Spacing! 

Full-Color  Hard  Cover! 

Durable  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 
Unabridged,  Original  Text! 

Bookstore  Prices! 


Visit  our  Expanded  Web  Site  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com!  Entire  LRS  Catalog  now  on  line  and  more! 


CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG(s)  TODAY! 

1-800-255-5002  •  Fax:1-310-354-2601  •  E-mail:  lrsprint@aol.com 


Report  of  the  Division  16  Caseload  Committee 

Submitted  by 
Jennifer  Shields. 

Division  1 6  Caseload  Committee,  Co-Chair 

The  Caseload  Committee  reported  to  the 
Division  1 6  Business  meeting  at  the  AER 
conference  in  Denver  that  significant  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  committee’s  mandate.  To 
review,  the  Caseload  Committee  was  formed  in 
Atlanta  in  1998  with  the  goal  of  developing  a 
process  to  assist  itinerant  teachers  to  achieve  fair 
and  equitable  caseloads.  Present  members  of  the 
committee  include  Nancy  Toelle,  Jennifer  Shields, 
Dana  Starr,  and  Claire  Chartier. 

One  major  task  was  to  develop  a  brief  document 
to  be  used  to  demonstrate  to  administrators  the 
necessicity  and  benefits  of  conducting  a  caseload 
analysis.  The  revised  draft  of  this  document  with 
14  major  points  follows  this  report. 

One  of  the  next  steps  is  to  write  a  longer 
supporting  document  to  further  substantiate  each 
of  the  14  points  and  provide  resource  references. 
We  hope  to  have  this  completed  by  December 
2000.  Our  plan  is  to  have  all  our  material  available 
on  the  up-coming  Division  1 6  web  page  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  January  2001 . 

We  have  chosen  four  sample  caseload  analysis  tools  and  plan  to  have  them,  (and  possibly  others), 
available  on  the  web-site  with  detailed  instructions.  A  sample  caseload  will  be  described  and  put  through 
each  of  the  caseload  analysis  tools. 

Other  plans  of  this  committee  include  contacting  the  Goal  4  committee  of  the  National  Agenda  and 
offering  our  participation  in  their  work  and  organizing  a  Division  16  Day  prior  to  the  AER  International 
Conference  in  Toronto  in  2002  on  caseload  analysis  where  we  will  present  all  our  material  and  teach  the 
various  caseload  tools. 

We  are  eager  for  comments  on  our  work  to  date  and  welcome  any  suggestions  or  additional  resources 
members  may  have.  We  are  particularly  interested  to  know  how  effective  the  1-page  document  which 
follows  would  be  in  convincing  administrators  to  begin  a  caseload  analysis. 

Please  email  us: 

jcshields@gov.pe.ca 

nancytoelle@earthlink.net 

We  are  excited  about  this  project  and  are  hopeful  we  can  succeed  in  producing  a  product  which  will  fulfill 
our  mandate  and  result  in  quality  service  for  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  no  matter  what 
their  circumstances  or  where  they  live. 
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Caseload  Analysis  for  Itinerant  Teachers  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

revised  7/18/2000 

Caseload  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  for  administrators  to  accomplish  both  efficient  use  of  monetary  and 
human  resources  and  address  quality  issues  related  to  student  outcomes.  Itinerant  teachers’  caseloads  must 
be  determined  analytically  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  students.  The  goal  of  caseload  analysis  is  to 
provide  consistent,  quality,  cost  effective  service  to  all  student  with  visual  impairments  wherever  they  live. 
It  is  critical  that  the  caseload  analysis  be  completed  with  the  participation  of  an  experienced  TVI  (Teacher 
of  Visually  Impaired  children)  who  is  knowledgeable  of  the  process.  Caseload  analysis  addresses  the 
following: 

1 .  Children  with  visual  impairments  are  an  extremely  heterogeneous  group.  They  vary  in  age,  degree  of 
vision  loss,  cognitive  ability  and  may  have  additional  disabilities. 

2.  Because  of  this  heterogeneity,  teachers  of  students  with  visual  impairments  (TVI’s)  fulfill  a  variety  of 
roles  that  widely  differ  from  those  typically  provided  by  classroom  teachers. 

3.  Student  instructional  needs  are  compensatory  rather  than  remedial. 

4.  Students  require  access  to  an  expanded  core  curriculum  of  compensatory  skills  to  meet  their  unique 
needs. 

5.  Service  is  time  intensive  because  of  the  variety  of  student  needs  and  teachers  must  collaborate  with 
many  different  disciplines. 

6.  Needs  of  individual  students  change  over  time,  therefore  caseload  analysis  needs  to  be  done  annually. 

7.  An  effective  caseload  analysis  should  confirm  each  student’s  eligibility  and  need  for  specialized  services. 

8.  Service  must  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner;  access  to  instruction  and  materials  must  be  provided  to  the 
student  at  the  same  time  as  sighted  peers. 

9.  There  is  a  time  crisis  for  newly  blind  or  newly  diagnosed  blind  infants  and  children.  Appropriate  early 
intervention  must  be  provided. 

10.  Service  to  students  may  include  instruction,  collaborative  consultation,  material  adaptation  and 
production,  instructional  planning,  assessment,  case  management,  required  meetings,  and  travel. 

1 1 .  Staff  trained  in  visual  impairment  are  more  effective  and  efficient  in  service  delivery  to  this  population 
than  generically  trained  teachers. 

12.  Equitable  allocation  of  caseloads  among  itinerant  staff  can  best  be  addressed  through  caseload  analysis. 

13.  Availability/non-availability  of  support  staff  to  the  itinerant  teacher  (eg:  resources  center,  braillists, 
para-educators  must  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

14.  Planning  time  varies  for  novice  and  experienced  teachers  depending  on  the  demands  of  their  caseloads, 
(eg:  new  technology,  advanced  Braille  instruction,  etc.) 

Conclusion:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  educating  students  who  are  visually  impaired  is  lower  than  the  cost 
of  supporting  uneducated  adults  for  life.  The  over-arching  goal  of  educating  students  is  to  allow  each 
individual  to  become  as  independent  and  self-supporting  as  possible.  A  significant  percentage  of  these 
students  graduate  from  high  school,  go  on  to  post  secondary  education,  and/or  enter  the  work  force. 

Others  may  need  some  level  of  support  throughout  their  lives,  but  can  achieve  a  level  of  independence 
when  given  adequate  educational  programming  and  intervention. 

How  to  begin  a  caseload  analysis:  Choose  from  among  the  five  sample  caseload  analysis  tools,  the  one 
that  is  suitable  to  your  needs.  These  materials  will  be  posted  on  the  planned  AER  Division  16  website.  A 
list  of  volunteers  trained  in  caseload  analysis  from  various  states  and  provinces  is  available  on  the  website 
to  give  assistance  if  needed. 
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Update  on  Unified  English  Braille  Code  Project 

The  Unified  English  Braille  Code  (UEBC)  research  project  is  an  international  project, 
which  aims  to  create  one  international  code  based  on  current  literary  braille  that  unifies 
all  existing  codes  used  in  English-speaking  countries — other  than  music,  which  is  already 
international.  This  unification  would  then  create  a  set  of  symbols  and  rules  for  literary 
materials,  math,  science,  and  computer  notation  that  could  be  used  internationally.  This 
ambitious  project  has  been  taking  committees  consisting  of  many  expert  braille  readers, 
transcribers,  and  educators  around  the  world  the  best  part  of  a  decade  to  create. 

The  UEBC  project  was  started  by  the  Braille  Authority  of  North  America  (BAN  A),  the  organization 
that  authorizes  and  approves  all  the  braille  codes  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  project  was 
officially  initiated  in  1992  to  explore  the  possibility  of  unifying  the  three  codes  currently  in  use  for  various 
purposes:  literacy  materials  (English  Braille,  American  Edition),  math  and  science  notation  (Nemeth  code), 
and  computer  notation  (Computer  Braille  Code).  These  three  codes  were  developed  independently  and  are 
complex,  ambiguous,  and  context  dependent.  For  example,  there  are  three  different  symbols  for  the  dollar 
sign,  one  each  within  the  literary,  mathematics,  and  computer  codes.  Thus,  readers,  teachers,  and 
transcribers  must  learn  several  symbol  systems. 

In  1993,  the  International  Council  on  English  Braille  (ICEB)  agreed  to  take  over  the  project  to  create 
on  braille  code  for  all  English-speaking  countries.  Currently,  if  someone  wishes  to  study,  for  example,  math 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  or  she  must  master  an  entirely  different  code  authorized  by  the  Braille  Authority 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (BAUK).  In  some  countries,  especially  developing  countries  that  depend  on 
donations  of  materials  from  many  sources,  this  meant  that  readers  would  have  to  master  the  rules  and 

symbols  of  several  different  codes.  One  code  that 
can  be  used  interchangeably  in  all  English-speaking 
countries  would  increase  literacy  for  all.  The  seven 
countries  that  comprise  the  ICEB  are  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  South  Africa, 

United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  original  call  for  the  UEB  C  project  has 
remained  the  same:  to  create  a  code  that  follows  the 
current  “look  and  feel”  of  braille,  with  as  little 
change  and  disruption  as  possible  to  the  literary 
code — the  code  most  widely  used — as  its  base. 
Another  hallmark  of  this  code  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  be  as  unambiguous  as  possible.  This  means  that 
each  symbol  should  have  one  discrete  and  specific 
meaning  no  matter  where  it  is  used.  For  instance, 
the  “ble”  contraction  is  eliminated  in  order  that  this 
symbol  may  represent  only  the  number  indicator.  At 
this  time,  only  6  of  the  1 89  standard  contractions 
have  been  considered  for  elimination  entirely,  but 
the  ICEB  contractions  committee  (Committee  3) 
has  recently  met  to  look  at  this  issue  again. 

continued  on  page  11 
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The  world  @  your  fingertips 


BrailleNote — a  personal  notetaker 
offering  global  accessibility  and  connectivity. 


•  Built-in  modem 

•  Outstanding  e-mail  package 

•  Ergonomic  design 

•  Microsoft’s  Windows  CE  operat¬ 
ing  system 

•  Dynamic  productivity  software  in¬ 
cludes  note-taking,  organizing, 
scheduling  with  alarms,  scientific 
calculating  and  database  manager. 

(800)  722-3393 

Web:  www.humanware.com 
Email:  info@humanware.com 


Infrared,  serial  and  parallel  ports 
Read  in  Grade  1  or  2  Braille 
Choose  18  or  32  cell  model 
Enhanced  battery  management 
State-of-the-art  Braille  cells 
Use  as  a  Braille  terminal  or  speech 
synthesizer 

Output  in  speech,  Braille  or  both 
Lowest  price  for  the  most  value! 

HumanWare 

...for  people  with  visual  and  learning  difficulties. 


HumanWare,  Inc.,  6245  King  Road,  Loomis,  CA  95650  Ph.  (916)  652-7253  Fax  (916)  652-7296 


In  1998  the  seven  participating  members  of  ICEB  carried  out  an  evaluation  of  the  code  that  had  been 
developed  up  to  that  point.  While  there  was  general  support  for  most  concepts,  several  changes  were  made 
to  the  proposed  code  based  on  feedback  from  evaluation  participants. 

Presently,  there  are  five  working  committees:  Committee  2,  Extension  of  the  Base  Code;  Committee  3, 
Contractions;  Committee  4,  Foreign  Languages  used  within  English;  Committee  5,  Format;  and  Committee 
6,  Rules.  All  working  committees  have  been — and  still  are — functioning  via  e-mail  and  are  using  an 
adapted  form  of  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  for  deliberations  and  decision-making.  Anyone  may  join  the 
listserves  of  each  working  group  as  an  observer  and  read  the  archives  of  each  group.  The  ICEB  discussion 
is  an  open  one,  and  contributions  from  everyone  with  a  genuine  interest  in  the  project  are  welcome. 

In  November  1 999,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ICEB  met,  hosted  by  BANA  at  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Center  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  ICEB  reaffirmed  its  support  to  finish  work  on 
the  project  and  set  a  timetable  for  completion  of  the  code.  The  code  is  to  be  completed  by  the  next  General 
Assembly  meeting  in  2003,  and  if  it  is  approved  by  ICEB  it  is  still  up  to  each  individual  country’s  braille 
authority  to  adopt  the  code  in  that  country. 

BANA  supports  the  concept  of  a  unified  code,  and  supports  the  work  of  the  ICEB  to  complete  the 
code.  BANA  also  supports  outreach  and  education  about  the  project  by  submitting  stories  about  the 
UEBC  in  a  wide  variety  of  newsletters,  journals,  and  magazines,  and  disseminating  examples  of  text 
actually  written  in  UEBC.  The  goal  is  to  get  the  proposed  code  out  to  the  reading  public  as  much  as 
possible.  The  more  widely  organizations  circulate  examples  and  applications  of  the  code,  the  more  likely 
the  UEBC  will  meet  the  needs  of  braille  readers.  BANA  is  also  seeking  funding  for  future  field-testing  of 
the  code. 

Because  the  UEBC  is  still  a  research  project  and  not  a  fully  accepted,  adopted  code  ratified  by  BANA 
and  other  braille  authorities,  BANA  and  ICEB  need  everyone’s  creative  contributions  to  the  ongoing 
dialog.  It  will  enable  all  of  us  to  contribute  to  the  continued  development  of  a  code  for  the  future,  a  code 
for  everyone.  To  learn  more  about  the  UEBC,  follow  the  committee  work,  and  read  the  archives,  contact 
the  web  site  for  the  International  Council  on  English  Braille  at  www.iceb  .org.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  the 
code  with  BANA  members,  you  may  contact  BANA  through  its  chair,  Eileen  Curran  at 
www.brailleauthoritv.org,  or  speak  to  AER’s  BANA  representative,  Donna  McNear.  You  can  e-mail  her  at: 
dmcnear@ecenet.com 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind’s  BANA  representative, 

also  serving  on  BANA’s  UEBC  Education  Committee 


Got  a  Question  about  Division  16?  Where  to  write? 

Frances  Mary  D/ Andrea  (Current  Chair) 

literacy@afb.net  2614  Shetland  Dr. 

Decatur  GA  30033 


Julie  Prause  (Chair-Elect) 

jprause@tenet.edu  R02  Box  2055-P 

Columbus  TX  78934 
Anne  Spitz  (Secretary/Treasurer) 

ez4m@erols.com  5  Granada  Ave. 

Roslindale  MA  02131 
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From  The  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  being  asked  to  be  the  New  Journal  editor  was  an  honor.  After  enjoying  all  the 
information  that  Kevin  supplied  in  the  past  newsletters,  I  hope  I  can  fill  his  shoes. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  and  publishing  articles  from  many  of  you.  Please  do  not  be  shy  about  writing.  We 
are  all  interested  in  what  is  going  on  whether  you  are  just  beginning  or  have  been  around  for  a  hundred  years 
(like  me).  Remember  that  this  newsjournal  represents  you  and  your  interests. 

I  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  to  make  your  newsjournal  more  appealing.  I  do  want  to  reserve  the  right 
as  editor  for  final  decisions  regarding  layout  and  content. 

P  lease  send  articles  vb  €mr ail to:  jbrown2@flash.net  or  by  mail:  2601  Colt  Lane  Crowley  TX  76036 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
PO.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Spring  2001  (Volume  9  Number  1) 
Articles:  January  15,  2001 
Advertising:  January  15,  2001 
Summer  2001  (Volume  9  Number  2) 
Articles:  May  15,  2001 
Advertising:  May  15,  2001 
Fall  2001  (Volume  9  Number  3) 

Articles:  August  15,  2001 
Advertising:  August  15,  2001 


Newsjournal  Editor: 

Jill  C.  Brown 
jbrown2@flash.net 
Associate  Editor: 
Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 
literacy@afb.net 
Advertising  Editor: 

Karyn  Peltier 
peltier@metronet.com 


Opinions  expressed  reflect  those  of 
the  authors  only. 


MRS  CATHY  BUNNELL  JOHNSON 
KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  F/T  BLIND 
1867  FRANKFORT  AVE 
LOUISVILLE,  KY  40206 
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Report  of  the  Division  16  Caseload  Committee 

Submitted  by 
Jennifer  Shields. 

Division  1 6  Caseload  Committee,  Co-Chair 

The  Caseload  Committee  reported  to  the 
Division  16  Business  meeting  at  the  AER 
conference  in  Denver  that  significant  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  committee’s  mandate.  To 
review,  the  Caseload  Committee  was  formed  in 
Atlanta  in  1998  with  the  goal  of  developing  a 
process  to  assist  itinerant  teachers  to  achieve  fair 
and  equitable  caseloads.  Present  members  of  the 
committee  include  Nancy  Toelle,  Jennifer  Shields, 

Dana  Starr,  and  Claire  Chartier. 

One  major  task  was  to  develop  a  brief  document 
to  be  used  to  demonstrate  to  administrators  the 
necessicity  and  benefits  of  conducting  a  caseload 
analysis.  The  revised  draft  of  this  document  with 
14  major  points  follows  this  report. 

One  of  the  next  steps  is  to  write  a  longer 
supporting  document  to  further  substantiate  each 
of  the  14  points  and  provide  resource  references. 

We  hope  to  have  this  completed  by  December 
2000.  Our  plan  is  to  have  all  our  material  available 
on  the  up-coming  Division  16  web  page  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  January  2001 . 

We  have  chosen  four  sample  caseload  analysis  tools  and  plan  to  have  them,  (and  possibly  others), 
available  on  the  web-site  with  detailed  instructions.  A  sample  caseload  will  be  described  and  put  through 
each  of  the  caseload  analysis  tools. 

Other  plans  of  this  committee  include  contacting  the  Goal  4  committee  of  the  National  Agenda  and 
offering  our  participation  in  their  work  and  organizing  a  Division  1 6  Day  prior  to  the  AER  International 
Conference  in  Toronto  in  2002  on  caseload  analysis  where  we  will  present  all  our  material  and  teach  the 
various  caseload  tools. 

We  are  eager  for  comments  on  our  work  to  date  and  welcome  any  suggestions  or  additional  resources 
members  may  have.  We  are  particularly  interested  to  know  how  effective  the  1-page  document  which 
follows  would  be  in  convincing  administrators  to  begin  a  caseload  analysis. 

Please  email  us: 

jcshields@gov.pe.ca 

nancytoelle@earthlink.net 

We  are  excited  about  this  project  and  are  hopeful  we  can  succeed  in  producing  a  product  which  will  fulfill 
our  mandate  and  result  in  quality  service  for  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  no  matter  what 
their  circumstances  or  where  they  live. 
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Special  Products 
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Special  Needs 

*  Independent  Living 

*  Social  Skills  e 

*  Books  in  Large  Type 

*  Braille  Reading  and  Math 

*  Assessment  Tools 

*  Math  and  Science 

*  Labeling  and  Marking 

*  Magnifiers  and  Flashlights 

*  Mobility  and  Maps 

*  Resource  Books 

*  Physical  Education 

*  Art,  Music,  and  More. . . 

Exceptional  Teaching  Aids,  Inc. 

For  Your  Free  Catalog  call  1-800-549-6999 

Or 

E.mail  us  at  Exteaching@AOL.com 

Visit  our  Web  Site  f 

www.exceptionalteaching.com 

Caseload  Analysis  for  Itinerant  Teachers  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

revised  7/18/2000 

Caseload  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  for  administrators  to  accomplish  both  efficient  use  of  monetary  and 
human  resources  and  address  quality  issues  related  to  student  outcomes.  Itinerant  teachers’  caseloads  must 
be  determined  analytically  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  students.  The  goal  of  caseload  analysis  is  to 
provide  consistent,  quality,  cost  effective  service  to  all  student  with  visual  impairments  wherever  they  live. 
It  is  critical  that  the  caseload  analysis  be  completed  with  the  participation  of  an  experienced  TVI  (Teacher 
of  Visually  Impaired  children)  who  is  knowledgeable  of  the  process.  Caseload  analysis  addresses  the 
following: 

1 .  Children  with  visual  impairments  are  an  extremely  heterogeneous  group.  They  vary  in  age,  degree  of 
vision  loss,  cognitive  ability  and  may  have  additional  disabilities. 

2.  Because  of  this  heterogeneity,  teachers  of  students  with  visual  impairments  (TVI’s)  fulfill  a  variety  of 
roles  that  widely  differ  from  those  typically  provided  by  classroom  teachers. 

3.  Student  instructional  needs  are  compensatory  rather  than  remedial. 

4.  Students  require  access  to  an  expanded  core  curriculum  of  compensatory  skills  to  meet  their  unique 
needs. 

5.  Service  is  time  intensive  because  of  the  variety  of  student  needs  and  teachers  must  collaborate  with 
many  different  disciplines. 

6.  Needs  of  individual  students  change  over  time,  therefore  caseload  analysis  needs  to  be  done  annually. 

7.  An  effective  caseload  analysis  should  confirm  each  student’s  eligibility  and  need  for  specialized  services. 

8.  Service  must  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner;  access  to  instruction  and  materials  must  be  provided  to  the 
student  at  the  same  time  as  sighted  peers. 

9.  There  is  a  time  crisis  for  newly  blind  or  newly  diagnosed  blind  infants  and  children.  Appropriate  early 
intervention  must  be  provided. 

1 0.  Service  to  students  may  include  instruction,  collaborative  consultation,  material  adaptation  and 
production,  instructional  planning,  assessment,  case  management,  required  meetings,  and  travel. 

1 1 .  Staff  trained  in  visual  impairment  are  more  effective  and  efficient  in  service  delivery  to  this  population 
than  generically  trained  teachers. 

12.  Equitable  allocation  of  caseloads  among  itinerant  staff  can  best  be  addressed  through  caseload  analysis. 

13.  Availability/non-availability  of  support  staff  to  the  itinerant  teacher  (eg:  resources  center,  braillists, 
para-educators  must  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

14.  Planning  time  varies  for  novice  and  experienced  teachers  depending  on  the  demands  of  their  caseloads, 
(eg:  new  technology,  advanced  Braille  instruction,  etc.) 

Conclusion:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  educating  students  who  are  visually  impaired  is  lower  than  the  cost 
of  supporting  uneducated  adults  for  life.  The  over-arching  goal  of  educating  students  is  to  allow  each 
individual  to  become  as  independent  and  self-supporting  as  possible.  A  significant  percentage  of  these 
students  graduate  from  high  school,  go  on  to  post  secondary  education,  and/or  enter  the  work  force. 

Others  may  need  some  level  of  support  throughout  their  lives,  but  can  achieve  a  level  of  independence 
when  given  adequate  educational  programming  and  intervention. 

How  to  begin  a  caseload  analysis:  Choose  from  among  the  five  sample  caseload  analysis  tools,  the  one 
that  is  suitable  to  your  needs.  These  materials  will  be  posted  on  the  planned  AER  Division  1 6  website.  A 
list  of  volunteers  trained  in  caseload  analysis  from  various  states  and  provinces  is  available  on  the  website 
to  give  assistance  if  needed. 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Teachers  of  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  (TVIs)  are  a  special  breed.  TVIs  work 
with  children  from  birth  to  21,  with  students  who  have  severe  cognitive  disabilities  as  well  as  students 
who  excel  in  academic  areas,  with  students  who  are  learning  to  trail  the  walls  of  their  homes  as  well  as 
students  who  are  learning  to  take  the  bus  independently,  and  with  students  who  are  learning  basic 
communication  skills  as  well  as  students  who  are  taking  advanced  mathematics  courses  in  braille.  TVIs 
wrestle  with  computer  cables,  teach  slate  and  stylus  skills,  move  desk-model  CCTVs  from  building  to 
building,  and  clean  disgusting  things  out  of  Perkins  braillers.  We  do  it  because  we  love  it. 

We  need  to  ensure,  however,  that  we  don’t  become  a  vanishing  breed.  In  January  of  2000,  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  published  the  results  of  a  two-year  joint  project  conducted  by 
CEC,  AER’s  Division  17  (Personnel  Preparation),  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
report,  the  National  Plan  for  Training  Personnel  to  Serve  Children  with  Blindness  and  Low  Vision, 
familiarly  known  as  the  NPTP,  has  sobering  statistics  on  the  critical  shortage  of  certified  TVIs.  The  NPTP 
estimates  that  to  adequately  serve  all  our  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired,  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  an  additional  5,000  full  time  TVIs,  and  10,000  O&M  instructors.  Fifty-three  percent 
of  the  states  interviewed  for  the  NPTP  characterized  the  personnel  shortage  as  severe,  and  forty  percent 
reported  that  the  situation  was  most  crucial  in  rural  areas. 

What  can  we  do  as  teachers  and  as  an  AER  division  to  combat  this  shortage?  We  can  talk  about 
what  we  love:  our  students.  We  can  help  parents  and  administrators  understand  the  importance  of  what 
we  do  with  our  students,  and  why  the  special  training  TVIs  receive  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
students.  We  can  also  help  with  recruitment.  If  we  are  working  with  a  gifted  classroom  teacher,  or  are 
talking  to  high  school  students  who  are  interested  in  going  into  education,  we  can  talk  about  our  jobs  and 
let  them  know  how  they  can  become  a  TVI,  or  an  O&M  instructor,  or  a  rehabilitation  teacher.  And  we 
can  take  care  of  ourselves.  The  heavy  demands  associated  with  teaching  can  sometimes  cause  burnout . 

By  connecting  with  other  Division 
16  members  and  getting  others  to 
join,  we  can  become  a  support 
network  to  each  other  to  “vent” 
with  each  other  and  share  our 
successes. 

Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea, 

Chair,  Division  16 
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Who  Are  You? 

by  Jim  Powell 

There  are  many  benefits  to  being  an  itinerant  teacher  of  student  with  visual  impairments.  I  enjoy  the 
challenge  of  doing  something  different  and  going  someplace  different  almost  every  day.  For  me  that’s  much 
more  interesting  than  being  in  the  same  room  in  the  same  building  with  the  same  people.  An  itinerant  VI 
teacher  might  be  in  a  primary  school  special  education  class  seeing  a  child  with  multiple  disabilities,  then 
leave  there  and  go  next  door  to  a  high  school  to  consult  on  a  10th  grader  enrolled  in  an  honors  program. 
I’ve  recently  come  to  realize  that  another  benefit  is  that  I  am  usually  comfortable  in  most  of  the  schools  I 
visit.  I  know  many  of  the  staff  members  and  have  a  feeling  that  I  “belong”  to  the  school  in  some  way.  At 
the  same,  though,  I’m  not  really  a  member  of  the  staff  so  I  can  use  the  “visitor”  parking  spaces  right 
outside  the  front  door. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  however,  not  everyone  in  every  building  know  who  we  are.  Therefore,  all 
itinerant  VI  teachers  are  often  asked  some  variation  of  the  question  “Who  are  You?”  I’m  sure  we’ve  all 
had  the  experience,  especially  in  middle  schools  and  high  schools,  of  standing  near  a  classroom  door  at  the 
beginning  of  a  class  period  and  having  a  student  approach  you  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  and  smile  of  antici¬ 
pation  and  asking  ?  Are  you  subbing  today?”  For  some  reason,  they  usually  seem  disappointed  when  I  tell 
them  I’m  not  and  that  the  regular  teachers  is  coming  shortly. 

In  elementary  schools,  after  we’ve  been  to  a  class  a  couple  of  times  and  the  students  realize  that  there 
is  one  particular  student  we  are  there  to  see,  someone  will  always  ask  “Are  you  Amy’s  dad  (or  mom)?” 
Actually,  in  my  case,  the  last  few  years  I’ve  been  more  likely  to  be  asked  if  I’m  Amy’s  grandpa! 

Every  once  in  awhile,  however,  the  “who  are  you?”  question  takes  some  unusual  twists.  I  remember 
several  years  ago  being  on  an  elementary  school  playground  at  recess  observing  a  student  to  see  how  well 
he  used  his  vision  in  that  situation  when  I  felt  a  tug  on  my  sleeve.  I  looked  down  to  see  a  young  man, 
probably  a  1st  grader,  with  a  serious  expression  on  his  face.  “Are  you  the  man  who  owns  the  school?”  he 
asked.  From  the  way  he  was  frowning,  I  expect  that  if  my  answer  had  been  “yes,”  his  reply  would  have 
been  something  like  “We  have  some  issues  to  discuss.” 

However,  it’s  not  only  the  kids  who  aren’t  sure  about  who  you  are.  Just  last  year  I  entered  a  4th  grade 
class  being  taught  by  a  bright  and  energetic  college  student  who  was  doing  her  student  teaching  practicum. 
Obviously,  no  one  told  her  to  expect  me.  The  moment  I  walked  through  the  door,  she  interrupted  what  she 
was  doing  and  announced,  “Boys  and  girls,  I’d  like  you  all  to  meet  Dr.  Walker.  Dr.  Walker  is  MY  teacher.” 
She  was  more  that  a  little  embarrassed  when  I  told  her  I  wasn’t  her  elementary  education  professor  and  she 
stammered  “I’m  sorry.  You  do  look  like  him.”  I  suppose  all  of  us  paunchy  gray-haired  guys  in  suits  are 
hard  to  tell  apart. 

My  all-time  favorite  case  of  mistaken  identity,  however,  occurred  about  20  years  ago.  I  received  a 
referral  on  a  7th  grade  boy  who  attended  a  small  parochial  school  in  the  area.  He  had  a  history  of  mild 
visual  impairment,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  could  offer  any  advice  or  ideas  to  his  teachers.  I  didn’t  know  the 
boy  and  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  school.  So  I  told  the  school  that,  after  getting  parental 
permission,  I  would  look  over  what  information  they  had  and  observe  the  boy  and  then  meet  with  the 
principal  and  the  boy’s  mother.  I  sat  in  on  a  couple  of  classes  to  see  how  the  student  was  doing  and  then 
asked  the  principal  if  I  could  talk  to  the  boy  in  her  office  for  a  few  minutes.  I  introduced  myself  to  him  and 
we  had  a  nice  talk.  He  answered  my  questions  honestly  and  forthrightly. 

A  couple  days  later,  I  had  a  meeting  at  the  school  with  the  principal  and  the  boy’s  mother  to  discuss 
my  impressions  and  recommendations  and  decide  what,  if  anything,  to  do  next.  During  the  course  of  our 
conversation  the  mother  said:  “I  have  to  tell  you  something.  There  has  been  a  rumor  going  around  town 
that  a  talent  scout  from  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club  TV  show  was  in  the  area.  When  you  observed  in  class  the 
other  day,  the  kids  talked  it  over  and  decided  that’s  who  you  must  be.” 

continued  on  page  4 
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What’s  NEW  for  Low  Vision 

Rehabilitation? 


Eschenbach’s  Portable  Low  Vision  Kit! 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  country’s  most  renowned 
low  vision  specialists,  Eschenbach  has 
developed  a  complete  assortment 
of  products  ideal  for  the  practitioner 
who  works  with  the  visually  impaired 
individual  on  an  itinerant  basis. 


Broad  Diagnostic  Range 

This  kit  contains  the  vision  aids  most 
commonly  dispensed  to  this  type  of 
client,  in  a  broad  range  of  powers. 

The  Eschenbach  Near  Reading  Card 
is  included  to  help  determine 
magnification  requirements. 

Lightweight  and  Convenient 

Made  of  sturdy  nylon  and  protective  foam,  this  attractive  case  safely 
protects  the  entire  diagnostic  assortment  and  is  very  easy  to  carry.  An 
adjustable  shoulder  strap  keeps  your  hands  free.  Don ’t  just  carry  catalogs 
and  show  pictures  to  your  clients — demonstrate  the  devices  that  will  make 
them  successful ! 

Contact  us  today  to  schedule  a  FREE  IN-SERVICE  and  learn  about 
The  Portable  Low  Vision  Kit  or  any  of  Eschenbach’s  many  other 
devices  and  dispensing  techniques. 

£3  ESCHENBACH  904  Ethan  Allen  Highway 

Innovators  In  Low  Vision  Ridgefield,  CT  06877 

Toll-Free  (877)  422-7300 
www.eschenbach.com 


It  wasn’t  until  later  that  I  started  thinking  about  what  must  have  been  going  through  that  boy’s  mind 
when  the  principal  told  him  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Hollywood!  Fame!  Wealth!  Then  what  must  his 
reaction  have  been  when  he  found  out  why  I  was  really  there?  I  have  to  give  him  credit.  I  didn’t  pick  up  on 
any  trace  of  disappointment  during  out  talk. 

It’s  great  to  be  an  itinerant  VI  teacher.  We  can  do  just  about  anything!!! 

Mr.  Powell  is  a  teacher/consultant  with  the  Ripley-Ohio-Dearborn  Special  Educatoin  Cooperative,  Suntnan,  IN 


Free  Resource  on  Students  with  Low  Vision 

The  needs  of  students  who  have  low  vision — especially  in  terms  of  literacy  instruction — are 
sometimes  hard  for  school  systems  to  understand.  Like  all  students  who  receive  special  education 
services,  these  students  have  unique  needs  in  regards  to  service  delivery,  materials,  and  community 
resources.  A  new  booklet  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB),  Seeing  Eye  to  Eye: 
An  Administrator's  Guide  to  Students  with  Low  Vision,  written  by  Sandra  Lewis  and  Carol  Allman, 
can  help  teachers  and  parents  explain  these  complex  needs  to  school  system  administrators.  There 
are  four  parts  in  this  67-page  booklet.  Part  1  is  an  overview  of  students  with  low  vision.  Part  2 
briefly  describes  the  role  of  the  teacher  of  students  with  low  vision.  Part  3  describes  the  steps 
involved  in  low  vision  services.  Part  4  lists  optical  and  nonoptical  adapatations  that  can  be  used  in 
the  classroom. 

Single  copies  of  Seeing  Eye  to  Eye  are  free  of  charge  by  contacting  AFB’s  National  Literacy 
Center  at  404-525-2303  or  literacv@afb.net  or  from  AFB’s  Information  Center  at  1-800-232-5463 
or  afbinfo@afb.net.  Copies  may  also  be  purchased  in  bulk  from  AFB  Press  by  calling  1-800-232- 
3044. 


Special  Products 
For 

Special  Needs 


*  Independent  Living 

*  Social  Skills 

*  Books  in  Large  Type 

*  Braille  Reading  and  Math 

*  Assessment  Tools 

*  Math  and  Science 

*  Labeling  and  Marking 

*  Magnifiers 

*  Mobility  and  Maps 

*  Resource  Books 

*  Physical  Education 

*  Art,  Music,  and  More.  . . 


Exceptional  Teaching  Aids,  Inc. 
For  Your  Free  Catalog  call  1-800-549-6999 
Or 

E  mail  us  at  Exteaching@AOL.com 
Visit  our  Web  Site 
www.exceptionalteaching.com 


ODYSSEY  2001:  NEW  FRONTIERS 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia  is  the  setting  for 
“Odyssey  2001 :  New  Frontiers”,  the  fourth  biennial 
conference  of  Canada’s  Vision  Teachers. 

This  conference  will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia, Vancouver  from  May  3 1  to  June  3, 
200 1 .  More  than  300  teachers  and  visual  impairment 
professionals  are  expected  to  attend  the  more  than  50 
excellent  workshops,  poster  sessions  and  exhibits. 

Conference  information  and  Registrations 
Packages  are  available  on  the  conference  website: 
http  ://www.se  tbc.org/odyssey/ 

Contact  Anne  Wadsworth  (awadsworth@prcvi.org) 
604-269-2219  (telephone)  or  604-261-0778  (fax) 
PRC  VI,  #106  1750  West  75th  Ave., 

Vancouver,  BC.  Canada  V7P  2J4  (post). 

Join  us  to  explore  new  and  exciting  technologies. 
Discover  the  brightest  and  best  initiatives  in  our  Field 
and  get  practical  ideas  for  Monday  morning  while 
networking  with  colleagues ! 
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Can  ‘It’  Really  Make  that  Big  of  a  Difference? 

OR 

What  is  ‘It’? 

by  Tony  Jepson,  Jalayne  Jermain,  Hal  Berrett 


Comments  heard  from  TVTs: 

“’It’  has  helped  him  more  than  anything  we’ve  done.  ” 

“ Her  self-esteem  has  skyrocketed  since  she  started  ‘it’ .  ” 

“I’m  amazed!  He  is  doing  so  much  better  in  school  now.  ” 

“’It’  has  made  such  a  difference  in  his  life.  He  lives  for  ‘if.  ” 

What  is  ‘it’?  Before  we  tell  you,  let  us  explain  that  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  comments  teachers 
from  around  the  state  of  Utah  have  made  to  us  since  their  students  have  become  involved.  Even  though  we 
have  been  fully  convinced  of  ‘ij§’  positive  effects  on  students,  we  have  been  amazed  at  how  extensive  these 
effects  have  been  and  what  a  major  impact  ‘it’  has  had  on  so  many  aspects  of  our  students’  lives. 

So,  okay,  what  is  ‘if?  It  is  “GOALBALL”.  In  case  you  didn’t  know,  goalball  is  a  very  unique  sport 
for  the  blind.  Many  people  don’t  realize  that  “sports”  and  “blind”  can  actually  go  together.  As  itinerants 
trying  to  juggle  student  schedules  and  fit  in  time  for  braille  instruction,  O&M,  and  everything  else,  sadly 
one  of  the  first  areas  we  seem  willing  to  push  by  the  wayside  is  the  physical  and  recreational  needs  of  our 
students.  It’s  easy  to  do.  Including  a  visually  impaired  child  in  PE  can  be  difficult.  They  often  don’t  want  to 
take  PE  because  of  their  lack  of  skills,  previous  bad  experiences,  anxiety  over  the  social  aspects,  etc. 
Teachers  and  administrators  are  concerned  about  safety  issues,  and  we  need  the  instructional  time  with 
them.  These  are  valid  issues,  but  they  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  providing  a  much  needed  opportunity 
with  so  many  positive  assets 

So  why  do  our  school  systems  expend  so  many  resources  on  providing  PE  programs  including  the 
construction  of  gyms,  football  fields,  and  playground  areas;  hiring  staff;  and  requiring  participation  at  all 
age-levels?  It’s  because  they  recognize  the  need  children  have  for  developing  play  skills,  social  skills, 
motor  skills,  healthy  life  styles,  and  a  host  of  other  benefits  not  to  mention  the  need  for  physical  activity 
and  release.  Now  the  big  question:  Which  of  these  needs  are  visually  impaired  students  exempt  from? 

In  an  attempt  to  promote  physical  fitness  and  recreation  among  our  students,  we  started  a  goalball 
program  in  Utah  several  years  ago.  Clinics  and  practice  sessions  are  held  in  preparation  for  a  state 
tournament  where  students  from  across  the  state  meet  and  compete  for  one  day.  We  divide  them  into  two 
divisions:  a  noncompetitive  division  for  younger  players  and  those  needing  some  assistance  or  lacking  basic 
skills,  and  a  competitive  division  for  the  older  players.  From  this  tournament  we  select  a  boy’s  team  and  a 
girl’s  team  to  compete  at  the  National  Youth  Goalball  Tournament. 

Why  do  so  many  kids  want  to  come  to  practices  after  school  and  on  Saturdays?  Because  they  love 
playing  goalball.  It’s  a  fun  sport.  It’s  competitive.  It’s  rigorous  exercise.  It’s  a  sport  the  blind  can  play  on  an 
equal  basis  with  non-visually  impaired  people.  It’s  a  sport  at  which  they  can — and  do — succeed. 

One  teacher  related  how  her  seventh  grade  student  returned  to  school  with  a  trophy  from  the  state 
tournament  and,  instead  of  eating  by  himself  as  usual,  all  the  kids  were  surrounding  him,  asking  about  the 
trophy  and  making  comments  about  how  neat  and  cool  it  was.  She  said  that  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  that 
kids  were  actually  interested  in  him. 

Another  teacher  told  about  her  high  school  student  with  RP  who  was  experiencing  depression  and 
his  grades  had  dropped  from  A’s  and  B’s  to  D’s  and  F’s.  She  was  convinced  that  his  involvement  in  playing 
goalball  is  what  brought  him  back  to  succeeding  in  school  and  feeling  good  about  himself. 


continued  on  page  11 
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CHARGE  Syndrome 
By  Kate  Moss,  Family  Support  Specialist, 

Texas  Deafblind  Outreach 

Reproduced  with  permission  from  SEE/HEAR  Winter  1999,  Vol.  4,  #1.  A  quarterly  newsletter  about  Visual 
Impairments  and  Deafblindness  for  Families  and  Professionals.  (A  collaborative  effort  of  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  and  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 

A  “syndrome”  is  described  as  a  recognizable  pattern  of  birth  defects.  One  of  the  more  complex  syndromes 
that  can  result  in  both  vision  and  hearing  loss  is  CHARGE  Syndrome.  Children  diagnosed  with  CHARGE 
most  commonly  have: 

Coloboma  of  the  eye  (a  cleft  or  keyhole-shaped  defect  occurring  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the  eye 
including  the  iris,  retina,  or  disc);  and  Cranial  nerve  problems  (facial  palsy  and  swallowing 
problems);  and  Cartilage  anomalies 

Heart  defect 

Atresia  of  the  choanae  (closure  of  the  passages  from  the  back  of  the  nose  to  the  throat  which  allow 
breathing  through  the  nose) 

Retardation  of  growth  and/or  development 

Qenital  Hypoplasia  (this  can  include  in  boys  a  small  penis,  undescended  testicles,  no  urethral  opening  at 
the  end  of  the  penis  and  in  girls  it  can  include  a  small  or  absent  labia)  and  urinary  abnormalities 

Ear  abnormalities  and  hearing  loss 

The  name  “CHARGE”  comes  from  the  First  letter  of  each  of  these  conditions  or  anomalies.  Children  with 
CHARGE  may  have  additional  problems.  Some  of  these  problems  include: 

•  Postnatal  growth  problems 

•  Cleft  lip  and/or  palate 

•  DeGeorge  sequence  (related  to  immunity  problems) 

•  CHARGE  facial  features  (square  shape  of  the  face  and  head,  flat  cheekbones,  facial  asymmetry, 
wide  nose  with  a  high  bridge,  and  unusual  ears) 

•  Tracheo-esophageal  fistula  (an  abnormal  connection  between  the  trachea  or  wind  pipe  and  the 
esophagus  or  food  pipe) 

•  Esophageal  atresia  (the  esophagus  or  food  pipe  ends  in  a  pouch  instead  of  connecting  to  the 
stomach) 

There  is  no  laboratory  test  that  can  diagnose  CHARGE  Syndrome.  Usually  the  diagnosis  is  made  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  these  typically  unrelated  anomalies.  Because  of  this,  the  diagnosis  is  usually 
made  by  a  team  of  specialists,  based  on  the  specific  combination  of  features  seen  in  the  child.  These 
features  vary  greatly  from  one  child  to  another.  For  this  reason,  a  diagnosis  of  CHARGE  Syndrome  may  be 
a  long  time  coming. 

The  cause  of  CHARGE  is  not  known.  It  is  not  known  to  be  related  to  illness,  exposure  to  drugs  or  alcohol 
during  pregnancy,  and  typically  it  does  not  occur  to  more  than  one  person  in  a  family.  It  is  very  rare,  and 
cannot  be  predicted.  It  is  important  however,  to  discuss  the  risks  for  passing  CHARGE  Syndrome  to 
future  generations  with  a  trained  geneticist 
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Children  with  CHARGE  require  a  great  deal  of  medical  management.  There  are  often  numerous  surgeries 
to  repair  heart  defects,  choanal  atresia,  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  the  esophagus,  cleft  lip  or  palate,  etc. 
Although  many  of  these  procedures  are  done  when  the  child  is  a  newborn,  som^  of  the  less  life-threatening 
problems  may  not  appear  until  later  or  may  have  to  wait  until  later  in  the  life  of  the  child  to  be  addressed. 

This  results  in  a  very  difficult  time  for  the  child  and  the  family  emotionally,  physically,  and  financially.  It  is 
easy  to  neglect  a  spouse  (or  other  children)  when  such  incredible  demands  are  being  made  of  the  parents. 
These  families  have  great  need  for  support  in  finding  medical,  financial,  and  respite  resources.  Often  times 
the  hospital  social  worker  can  help  families  in  locating  these  resources  locally.  However,  it  is  a  also  a  good 
idea  to  contact  the  CHARGE  Syndrome  Foundation  to  help  the  family  learn  more  about  the  specific 
condition  and  what  other  families  have  done  in  similar  situations.  The  address  for  this  organization  follows: 

CHARGE  Syndrome  Foundation 
2004  Parkade  Boulevard 
Columbia,  MO  65202-3121 
Families  call  (800)  442-7604 
Professional  call  (573)  499-4694 
Email:  mnorbury@mail.coin.missouri.edu 

This  organization  provides  a  newsletter,  informational  materials,  parent-to-parent  networking  and  match¬ 
up,  referrals  to  local  resources,  a  national  conference  and  a  research  registry.  There  are  also  local  chapters 
of  this  organization  around  the  country.  There  is  also  a  listserv  for  this  organization. 

Once  the  major  medical  problems  are  addressed  there  are  still  ongoing  issues  related  to  problems  with 
growth,  sexual  maturation,  intelligence,  vision,  hearing,  speech  and  language  development,  and  general 
health.  Again,  not  every  child  will  have  all  of  these  anomalies  present,  but  it  is  good  to  be  aware  of  the 
issues  since  some  of  the  problems  may  develop  later  in  the  child. 

Children  with  CHARGE  Syndrome  are  often  sickly,  especially  in  the  early  years.  They  frequently 
experience  colds  that  turn  into  pneumonia.  Even  illnesses  that  would  be  minor  for  most  children  may 
become  serious  for  them. 

Though  many  of  these  children  have  normal  intelligence,  some  children  with  CHARGE  may  have  mental 
retardation  which  can  range  from  mild  to  severe.  However,  the  level  of  the  child’s  intelligence  may  be 
difficult  to  assess  if  there  is  vision  and/or  hearing  loss.  This  is  why  it  is  essential  that  children  with 
CHARGE  have  their  vision  and  hearing  evaluated. 

Some  children  with  CHARGE  have  problems  with  visual  acuity  (either  near-  or  farsighted)  which  usually 
can  be  corrected  with  glasses.  However,  some  of  these  children  may  also  have  field  losses  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  visual  field  which  can  cause  problems  for  them  in  reading,  travel,  reading  sign  language  or  doing 
other  visual  tasks.  Children  with  CHAREGE  are  often  sensitive  to  light  and  are  more  comfortable  wearing 
sunglasses,  even  indoors.  A  good  ophthalmologist  can  help  advise  the  family  on  corrective  measures.  A 
teacher  of  the  visually  impaired  can  help  in  making  recommendations  for  the  educational  modifications  and 
strategies. 
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If  the  child  has  a  suspected  hearing  problem  the  otolaryngologist  and  audiologist  can  evaluate  the  child  to 
determine  if  there  are  surgical  procedures  and/or  assistive  listening  devices  that  can  be  considered.  Since 
these  children  often  suffer  from  chronic  otitis  media  (fluid  in  the  middle  ear),  they  need  to  be  monitored  on 
a  regular  basis.  Additionally,  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  will  be  able  to  assist  in  making 
recommendations  for  educational  modifications  and  strategies.  A  speech  pathologist  is  also  likely  to  be 
involved  in  helping  the  child  with  speech  issues. 

Children  with  CHARGE  Syndrome  are  very  different  one  from  another.  The  combination  of  defects  they 
experience  and  the  impact  of  the  combination  of  defects  vary  greatly.  What  these  children  have  in  common 
is  the  need  to  have  a  thorough  evaluation  of  all  the  conditions  they  manifest  and  a  team  approach  in  both 
the  medical  and  educational  arenas  that  provide  for  the  child’s  individual  needs.  The  families  of  these 
children  must  be  a  part  of  these  teams,  and  they  must  have  support  in  addressing  the  unique  needs  of  their 
child. 

I  encourage  parents  of  children  with  CHARGE  Syndrome  to  contact  the  CHARGE  Syndrome  Foundation. 
Your  local  school  district  staff,  Regional  Education  Service  Center  staff,  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 
caseworker,  or  TSBVI  Outreach  staff  can  also  be  very  helpful  to  you. 

REFERENCES: 

Davenport,  Sandra,  L.H.,  1998.  CHARGE  syndrome.  Paper  presented  at  the  6th  Canadian  Conference 
on  Deafblindness,  Mississauga,  ON  Canada. 

Heftier,  Margaret  A.,  Thelin,  James  W.,  Davenport,  Sandra  L.H.,  and  Mitchell,  Joyce  A.,  1998. 
CHARGE  syndrome:  a  booklet  for  families.  Quota  Club  of  Columbia  and  University  of  Missouri  Hospital 
and  Clinics,  Columbia,  MO 

RESOURCES: 

CHARGE  Syndrome  Foundation,  Inc. 

2004  Parkade  Blvd. 

Columbia,  MO  65202-3121 
Phone  (800)  442-7604  or  (573)  499-4694 
Fax:  (573)  499-4694 
Email:  MEG@wpogate.slu.edu  or 
mnorbury@mail.coin.missouri.edu 

This  organization  is  the  primary  resource  for  information  and  activities  which  support  families  of  children 
with  CHARGE. 

Websites: 

CHARGE  Syndrome  Foundation  Website 
http://www.kumc.edu/GEG/support/charge.html 
Rachel’s  Page 

http://www.priam.com/cathya/rachel.htm 
Listserv 

CHARGE  Syndrome  Discussion  List 

To  join  the  list  send  an  email  message  to:  requests@challengenet.com 


Minnow’s  Place 

http  ://www.  geocities.  com/Heartland/ 1 220/ 
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The  world  @  your  fingertips 


BrailleNote 

r*  ■"{  '  ' 


www.braillenote.com 


BrailleNote — a  personal  notetaker 
offering  global  accessibility ’  and  connectivity'. 


Built-in  modem 
Outstanding  e-mail  package 
Ergonomic  design 
Microsoft's  Windows  CE  operat¬ 
ing  system 

Dynamic  productivity  software  in¬ 
cludes  note-taking,  organizing, 
scheduling  with  alarms,  scientific 
calculating  and  database  manager. 


Infrared,  serial  and  parallel  ports 
Read  in  Grade  1  or  2  Braille 
Choose  18  or  32  cell  model 
Enhanced  battery  management 
State-of-the-art  Braille  cells 
Else  as  a  Braille  terminal  or  speech 
synthesizer 

Output  in  speech.  Braille  or  both 
Lowest  price  for  the  most  value! 


(800)  722-3393 

Web:  www.humanware.com 
Email:  info@humanware.com 


Human  Ware 


.  .  tor  people  with  visual  and  learning  difficulties 


HumanWare,  Inc.,  6245  King  Road.  Loomis,  CA  95650  Ph.  (916)  652-7253 


Fax  (916) 652-7296 


Division  16  Website  Arrives 
by  Jana  Almquist 

At  last  the  website  for  our  division  is  on  line.  It  is  easy  to  access  the  site  from  the  AER  website. 

Go  to  aerbvi.org.  On  the  home  page,  click  “Chapters  and  Divisions”.  When  you  get  the  chapters,  click  the 
“Website”  word  to  the  right  of  the  division  information. 

The  website  provides  our  members  with  current  information  and  quick  access.  Our  division 
officers  are  listed  with  their  e-mails,  the  division  bylaws,  and  committee  activities  are  only  a  few  of  the 
features.  The  website  also  thanks  our  advertisers  for  “The  Driving  Force”  newsletter.  The  advertisers  are 
listed  with  the  link  to  their  company. 

The  continuing  work  of  our  caseload  committee  will  be  posted  on  the  website  to  keep  membership 
informed  of  their  progress.  This  group  is  working  towards  developing  a  document  for  itinerant  staff  to  use 
in  completing  caseload  analysis  and  will  need  help  from  the  membership  very  soon.  Watch  the  Division  16 
website  for  details. 

Also,  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  comments  and  suggestions.  Richard  Sturm  designed  and 
set  up  our  site.  Please  be  sure  to  send  an  e-mail  to  me  at  almquist @ esc  1 1. net  with  any  comments, 
suggestion,  or  errors  noted.  The  site  was  designed  to  be  compatible  with  screen  reading  software.  If  any 
members  use  this  feature  and  experience  difficulties  please  let  us  know. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  launch  of  this  web  page  hope  that  it  will  become  a  benefit  for  our 
membership  that  will  continue  to  grow  and  be  improved  upon.  Thanks  to  everyone  who  helped  in  making 
this  project  a  reality.  When  our  membership  discussed  this  at  the  Denver  business  meeting  in  July,  2000, 
the  comments  at  the  time  were  very  enthusiastic.  Hopefully,  this  will  meet  everyone’s  needs  as  we  continue 
to  improve  the  site. 


LRS  LARGE  PRINT 
REPRODUCTION  SERVICE! 

The  LRS  digital  production  process  is  providing 
these  great  features  for  all  new  reproductions... 

•  Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations! 

•  Double  Sided  Printing! 

•  Faster  Turnaround  for  New  Books! 

Along  with  all  the  same  great  features  of  our  tra¬ 
ditional  made-to-order  formats... 

•  Small  Book  Size! 

•  EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

•  Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print! 

•  Good  Contrast! 

•  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 

Each  LRS  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the  vi¬ 
sual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user. 


LRS  LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics 
and  Juvenile  Literature! 


Make  sure  your  program  includes  the  LRS  LARGE  PRINT 
Cornerstone  Series  of  Award  Winning  Juvenile  Literature, 
and  the  wide  range  of  Core  Curriculum  Literary  Classics, 
including,  Charlotte’s  Web,  Bridge  to  Terabithia,  Little  House 
on  the  Prairie,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  and  many  more! 
All  80  plus  publications  feature: 

•  EXTRA  LARGE  Type  Size! 

•  Sharp,  Easy-to-Read  Print  with  Good  Contrast! 

•  Wide  Margins  &  Extra  Spacing! 

•  Full-Color  Hard  Cover! 

•  Durable  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 

•  Unabridged,  Original  Text! 

•  Bookstore  Prices! 


Visit  our  Expanded  Web  Site  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com!  Entire  LRS  Catalog  now  on  line  and  more! 


CALL  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG(s)  TODAY! 

1-800-255-5002  •  Fax:1-310-354-2601  •  E-mail:  lrsprint@aol.com 


( Goalball  continued  from  p5 ) 

Two  of  our  players  who  are  in  high  school  feel  so  strongly  about  goalball  that  they  have  decided  on  their 
own  to  send  out  a  newsletter  about  goalball  to  visually  impaired  kids  around  the  country  to  let  them  know 
about  the  sport  and  encourage  them  to  participate. 

Why  are  we  telling  you  all  this?  Because  we  feel  so  strongly  that  goalball  has  made  a  significant 
impact  on  the  lives  of  our  students  who  participate  and  we  would  like  to  see  more  students  around  the 
country  involved.  Currently,  it  is  mainly  schools  for  the  blind  that  have  goalball  programs.  However,  there 
are  so  many  students  served  by  itinerants  who  could  be  impacted  and  who  would  love  to  participate  that 
we  would  like  other  itinerant  teachers  to  consider  goalball  as  a  good  physical  activity  and  sport  for  their 
students. 

Our  players  not  only  participate  in  weekly  practices  during  our  “goalball  season”,  many  of  them 
also  play  it  at  family  gatherings,  church  youth  activities,  and  in  school  as  part  of  their  PE  program.  One  of 
the  first  things  they  ask  at  summer  camp  is,  “When  do  we  play  goalball?”  It  has  become  as  important  to 
them  as  little  league  baseball,  football  and  soccer  is  to  sighted  children. 

Goalball  is  not  just  for  kids  either.  There  are  numerous  adult  teams  around  the  country  who 
compete  in  tournaments  throughout  the  year,  and  the  United  States  has  a  national  men’s  and  women’s 
goalball  team  which  competes  internationally.  Our  players  already  have  dreams  of  making  it  to  this  level 
and  traveling  to  Athens  Greece  in  2004  for  the  Paralympics.  It’s  great  to  dream.  It’s  great  to  compete.  It’s 
great  for  them  to  know  that  they  and  other  blind  people  can  do  these  kinds  of  things. 

You  will  notice  we  haven’t  told  you  anything  about  how  to  play  goalball.  We’ll  let  you  get  that 
information  later.  Right  now,  we’d  like  you  to  decide  that  this  is  something  you  should  get  your  students 
involved  in.  Our  players  would  love  to  communicate  with  anyone  who  wants  to  find  out  about  goalball.  We 
are  also  willing  to  help  you  with  answers  to  questions  or  provide  you  with  information.  So,  send  us  an 
Email,  visit  our  web  site  and  let  us  give  you  a  hand  in  getting  started. 

Email:  tonvi  @ utah-inter.net 
lavniel23@aol.com 

hberr@aol.com 

Web  Address:  http://home.utah-inter.net/tonvj/goalballl.htm 

(Or  do  a  search  for  “Utah  Goalball”) 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  exploring  on  the  computer,  the  following  web  sites  are 
interesting  to  visit. 

1.  The  Hands  and  Eyes  Newsletter:  http://home.earthIink.net//~harris/ 
This  is  a  newletter  that  is  periodically  put  out  by  Holly  Cooper  Ph.D.  It 
concentrates  on  art  and  learning  activities  for  visually  impaired  students  and  their  friends. 

2.  New  York  Institute  for  Special  Education:  http://www.nyise.org/blind.htm 

This  is  a  good  resource  page  with  many  links  to  visit.  With  the  various  resource  links,  this  page  also 
includes  links  to  braille  literacy,  deaf-blindness,  eye  diseases,  low  vision  resources,  venders,  latest 
research  and  much,  much  more.  This  will  keep  you  busy  for  quite  a  while. 

3.  The  Special  Education  Exchange:  http://www.spedex.com 

This  web  resource  provides  various  links  to  different  disabilities  (many  blindness  related);  a  listing 
of  job  openings;  a  professional  directory,  conference  announcements,  a  discussion  room  and  more. 
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From  the  Editor 

Now  that  signs  of  spring  are  underway,  our  thoughts  turn  to  those  wonderful  days  of  summer 
when  there  is  “nothing”  to  do.  (As  if!)  I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  people  juggling  their  summer  schedules 
and  what  they  do  to  keep  their  “cool”.  As  we  are  sitting  by  the  poolside,  sipping  our  cold  drinks  and  reading 
the  “Driving  Force,”  lets  hear  from  you,  some  of  the  fun  summer  things  you  do  with  your  kids.  Let’s  face  it, 
reality  is;  you  are  working  with  a  student  for  the  hundredth  time  on  the  same  daily  living  skill,  the  Early  Inter¬ 
vention  Program  has  just  called  you  with  3  new  infants,  the  student  you  brailled  all  summer  long  (to  get 
ahead),  has  just  transferred  out,  and  your  own  kids  wants  to  go  on  an  outing,  the  dog  smells  funny,  you  need 
to  fix  dinner... 

Enjoy  the  spring  time,  slow  down  and  realize  YOU  DO  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE! 

Jill  Brown 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
^opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Summer  2001  (Volume  9  Number  2) 
Articles:  May  15,  2001 
Advertising:  May  15, 2001 
Fall  2001  (Volume  9  Number  3) 

Articles:  August  15,  2001 

Advertising:  August  15, 2001 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
P.O.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


Jill  C.  Brown 
jbrown2@flash.net 
Associate  Editor. 


NewsJoumal  Editor 


Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea 
literacy@afb.net 
Advertising  Editor: 


Karyn  Peltier 
peltier@metronet.com 

Opinions  expressed  reflect  those  of 
the  authors  only. 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 


When  I  was  a  kid,  I  remember  that  summers  felt  endless.  When  the  first  day  of  vacation  finally  arrived,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  summer  days  stretched  out  ahead  of  me  forever.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  read,  sleep, 
go  to  the  beach,  ride  my  bike,  and  be  with  friends.  School  and  its  responsibilities  seemed  distant  memories. 

Nowadays,  summer  doesn’t  seem  quite  as  relaxing  anymore.  While  the  pace  slows  a  bit  from  frantic  to 
merely  busy,  there  are  certain  responsibilities  that  don’t  go  away  just  because  school  is  out.  Still,  I  welcome 
whatever  respite  summer  allows  me  so  I  can  take  some  time  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  to  catch  up.  There  are 
several  important  issues  in  our  field  right  now  that  we  as  teachers  can  take  the  time  this  summer  to  reacquaint 
ourselves  with,  or  to  find  out  more  about. 

First,  the  National  Vision  Rehabilitation  Cooperative  is  still  working  hard  to  bring  about  Medicare  legislation 
that  will  benefit  our  field.  The  story  in  this  issue  includes  the  web  address  so  you  can  read  more  about  it. 

Division  1 6  still  has  a  very  active  committee  working  on  caseload  issues  (see  our  division  web  site  for  more 
details).  You  can  also  be  proud  that  Division  1 6  was  in  the  spotlight  at  this  year’s  annual  Josephine  L.  Taylor 
Leadership  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  when  member  Nancy  Toelle  reported  to  the  Institute’s  Education 
Workgroup  on  the  activities  and  results  of  our  caseload  committee.  If  you  have  information  to  share  about 
caseload  analysis  where  you  work,  contact  Nancy  at  nancytoelle@earthlink.net. 

Another  important  issue  that  teachers  need  to  know  more  about  is  the  Unified  English  Braille  Code  project. 

The  Braille  Authority  ofNorth  America  has  put  together  a  sampler  book  that  includes 
examples  of  what  various  materials  would  look  like  in  the  proposed  code.  See  the 
story  in  this  issue  to  leam  more  about  the  project  and  how  to  get  a  sampler. 

Whatever  projects  you  undertake  this  summer,  don/t  forget  to  take  time  for 
yourself.  Summer  may  not  be  endless,  but  it  is  a  good  time  to  recharge  your  batteries 
so  that  when  fall  comes,  you  will  be  rested  and  ready.  Have  a  wonderful  summer! 
Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea,  Chair,  Division  16,  Itinerant  Personnel 
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JUST  WHO  ARE  WE?? 


In  February  of 1 998,  a  committee  of  volunteers  working  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Educators  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  (AMESVI)  distributed  a 
survey  to  vision  professionals  who  were  known  to  be  working  with  children  in  the  blindness 
field  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  survey  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  gather 
demographic  information  for  as  many  providers  of  specialized  vision  services  for  school-age 
students  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  collect  non- identifying 
information  concerning  caseloads  and  specific  student  services. 

The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  certified  educators,  many  with  additional  training  or 
certification  in  such  disciplines  as  Orientation  and  Mobility,  Rehabilitation  Teaching  and  Education  of  Deaf  Blind 
Multihandicapped.  Some  were  currently  employed  in  roles  that  did  not  involve  direct  instructional  relationships 
with  students  such  as  in  administration  and  supervision.  Because  of  apparent  inconsistencies  in  our  state  regarding 
the  use  of  job  titles,  one  question  specifically  asked  respondents  to  report  the  professional  title  which  they  most 
often  used  to  identify  themselves.  The  committee  was  astonished  to  record  SEVENTEEN  DIFFERENT  TITLES 
used  by  Massachusetts  teachers  working  with  students  with  blindness  or  visual  impairment.  Yes,  that’s  1 7 
different  titles!  Some  examples  include  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired,  Vision  Teacher,  Braille  Teacher,  Teacher/ 
Consultant,  Vision  Specialist,  Vision  Therapist  and  Vision  Consultant. 

Within  a  24-hour  period  last  summer  at  the  AER  International  Conference  in  Denver,  I  overheard  most  of  the 
above  titles  mentioned  in  conversation  among  people  from  around  the  country,  plus  additional  titles  such  as  Vision 
Education  Consultant,  VH  Teacher,  and  my  personal  favorite. .  .Teacher  of  Deficient  Vision. 

While  it  is  understood  that  individual  circumstances  may  require  teachers,  schools  and  agencies  to  personalize  a 
descriptive  title  which  appropriately  reflects  professional  roles,  this  wide  variation  of  titles  may  pose  an  identity 
problem  for  the  field  on  both  local  and  national  levels. 

As  educators,  we  are  all  products  of  university  preparation  programs  which  assume,  with  some  variations, 
common  curricular  and  experiential  goals  which  will  lead  to  our  professional  readiness  for  certification  and 
employment.  We  enter  the  field  with  a  common  core  of  disability-specific  knowledge  and  skills  which  distinguish 
us  from  other  areas  of  special  education.  We  are  all,  at  minimum,  “Educators  of  Students  with  Blindness  and 
Visual  Impairment”  and  yet  we  do  NOT  have  a  commonly  accepted  title  with  which  we  can  identify  ourselves. 

Teacher  certification  is  not  available  through  the  newly  functioning  Academy  as  it  is  for  other  professionals  in  our 
field  such  as  the  COMS  (Certified  Orientation  and  Mobility  Specialist).  As  educators  who  share  many  common 
roles  and  functions,  there  would  be  many  advantages  to  having  a  single  title,  perhaps  even  one  endorsed  by  our 
professional  organizations  (AER  and  CEC)  and  subsequently  adopted  as  a  universal  standard. 

continued  p.  4 
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HumanWare 

...for  people  with  visual  and  learning  difficulties. 


By  promoting  the  use  of  a  single  descriptive  title,  we  should  be  better  able  to: 

1  -  identify  ourselves  as  a  unified  group  for  collecting  data  for  research,  proposal  writing  and  mail 

distributions, 

2  -  develop  job  descriptions  which  more  accurately  describe  what  we  do,  which  may  also  encourage  better 

understanding  and  support  from  among  our  colleagues  in  general  education  and  related  fields, 

3  -  promote  the  individual  and  collective  self-esteem  of  specialist  teachers  who  sometimes  face  difficult  and 

even  adversarial  circumstances  in  advocating  for  the  educational  rights  of  their  students, 

4  -  increase  our  credibility  and  our  leverage  as  a  professional  discipline,  particularly  with  families  and 

consumers,  legislators,  and  with  members  of  society  in  general, 

5  -  decrease  the  possibility  for  misunderstandings  and  inconsistencies  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  students 

because  of  organizational  or  regional  differences  in  titles  and  professional  roles, 

6  -  improve  our  ability  to  recruit  new  professionals  into  the  field  by  promoting  the  role  of  the  TVI  with  a 

universally  recognized  and  accepted  title  which  accurately  identifies  what  we  do. 

The  membership  of  Division  1 6  may  wish  to  initiate  a  dialogue  about  this  issue  and  perhaps  conduct  a  national 
survey  to  examine  the  range  of  existing  titles  currently  in  use  by  “ Educators  of  Students  with  Visual 
Impairments ”.  Please  feel  free  to  forward  any  suggestions,  stories,  comments  to  me  at  the  addresses  listed 
below.  And  don’t  forget  to  include  your  titles! ! 

Karen  S.  Ross,  PhD 
VP  for  Educational  Services 
The  Carroll  Center  for  the  Blind 
770  Centre  Street 
Newton  MA  02458 
617-969-6200  x237 
ross@carroll.org 


DIVISION  16  PAMPHLET 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

A  three-fold  information  pamphlet  has  been  developed  to  describe  the  benefits  of 
membership  in  Division  1 6.  This  pamphlet  is  available  for  dissemination  to  recruit  new 
members.  This  would  be  an  excellent  handout  for  your  next  chapter  meeting,  regional  or  local 
meeting  ofVI  professionals  or  college  teacher  training  programs. 

To  request  copies,  please  contact: 

Jana  Almquist 
1903  W.  Harbor  Dr. 

Granbury,  TX  76048 
817-578-3900 
almquist@esc  1 1  .net 

Please  state  the  number  of  copies  needed  and  the  purpose  for  your  request. 


Medicare  Now! 


Last  year  at  our  business  meeting,  Division  1 6  voted  to  send  a  donation  to  the  National  Vision  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  seek  legislative  support  for  Medicare  reimbursement  for  vision 
rehabilitation. 

Last  fall,  we  received  the  following  letter  from  Lorraine  Lidoff,  Director  of  the  Cooperative: 

Dear  Frances  Mary, 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Vision  Rehabilitation  Cooperative,  thank  you  very  much  for  AER  Division 
1 6 ’s  generous  contribution  toward  our  Medicare  initiative.  The  support  of  the  itinerant  teachers  is  very 
welcome  and  especially  gratifying,  because  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  unity  of  our  field. 

Working  together,  we  can  succeed  in  securing  Medicare  reimbursement  for  the  services  of  specialized 
vision  rehabilitation  professionals  and  making  these  services  much  more  available  to  those  who  need 
them. 

Sincerely, 

Lorraine  Lidoff 

The  Cooperative  worked  very  hard,  and  got  very  close  to  their  goal  but  unfortunately,  the  legislation  did  not 
go  through  last  year.  The  Cooperative  is  still  at  work,  and  heartened  by  their  near  success  last  year,  continues  to 
talk  to  legislators,  and  inform  the  public.  If  the  legislation  is  passed,  it  will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  qualified 
rehabilitation  teachers,  O&M  specialists,  and  low  vision  therapists  could  become  eligible  providers  with  their 
services  covered  under  Medicare.  This  could  significantly  increase  access  to  these  important  services  by 
consumers  who  are  visually  impaired  or  blind. 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  however.  For  more  information,  visit  the  Cooperative’s  web  site  at 
www.medicarenow.org,  or  contact  Lorraine  Lidoff  at  llidoff@att.net  or  508-497-5815. 


At  Least,  not  all  Braille  jobs.  Our  bestselling  Juliet  series  of 
interpoint  Braille  embossers  solves  many  Braille  production 
problems  for  homes,  offices,  and  schools  worldwide.  Even 
experienced  Braille  pros  can  feel  that  firing  up  an  entire 
computer  system  and  plus  the  Juliet  just  to  emboss  one  Braille 
label  that  says  "Exit"  or  "Elevator"  is  a  touch  of,  well,  overkill. 

Introducing  the  KGS  Braille  Labeler! 

Now  make  professional-looking  Braille  labels  without  huge 
amounts  of  space,  money,  equipment,  or  training.  The  4-pound 
Braille  Labeler  (about  the  size  of  a  desktop  telephone)  makes 
transparent  single-line  labels  on  strips  that  are  7,  15  or  25 
Braille  characters  wide.  In  minutes,  you  can  label  almost  any 
object  with  a  short  message  in  durable,  top  quality  Braille. 

Just  choose  the  individual  letters,  numbers,  and  punctuation 
marks  for  your  label  from  a  small  visual  screen  and  spell  out 
your  message.  Back  up  and  edit  if  you  change  your  mind,  even 
save  label  text  in  three  "folders"  in  the  Braille  Labeler's  memory. 
When  you're  ready  to  emboss,  the  Braille  Labeler  will  tell  you 
how  your  message  will  fit  on  one  of  three  available  label  sizes. 


Emboss,  and  the  specially  designed  clear  self-stick  label  adheres 
to  most  surfaces  without  obscuring  type  or  graphics  beneath. 
The  KGS  Braille  Labeler  can  be  set  for  grade  1  or  grade  2  Braille 
translation,  so  that  even  people  without  Braille  skills  can  use 
it  with  confidence. 

We're  proud  to  make  the  KGS  Braille  Labeler  available  in  North, 
Central,  and  South  America.  We  also  provide  the  special  label 
materials,  as  well  as  service  and  support-all  just  a  phone  call 
(toll-free  in  the  USA)  or  an  e-mail  away.  Price:  $995.  Labels 
(250  labels  per  box):  $35  to  $45. 

l|p)  Enabling  Technologies 

World’s  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Braille  Embossers 

1601  Northeast  Braille  Place 

Jensen  Beach,  Florida  34957 

Phone:  (561)  225  3687  Fax:(561)  225  3299 

Toll-free  fax:  (800)  950  3687 

E-Mail:  enabling@brailler.com 

Web:  www.brailler.com 
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“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


Mark  E.  Wilkinson,  OD 
Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 
University  of  Iowa  Hospital  and  Clinics 
200  Hawkins  Drive,  11164  PFP 
Iowa  City,  I A  52242- 1091 
Phone  319-356-8301  FAX  319-353-7699 

Email:  mark-wilkinson@uiowa.edu 

Visual  Acuity  Testing/Measurement 

Making  Sense  of  the  Numbers 

10/20,  5/100  +  1, 20/200  -  2, 10/200,  CF  (counts  fingers),  HM  (hand  motion),  1M  @  6". 

How  do  you  make  sense  of  these  visual  acuities? 

Why  are  different  numbers  used  for  the  numerator? 

What  about  near  acuity  and  working  distance? 

What  follows  will  help  to  sort  out  the  numbers  game  we  call  visual  acuity  testing. 

First,  it  is  important  to  know  that  standard  projection  acuity  charts  have  no  acuity  levels  between  20/1 00  and  20/ 
200  and  20/200  and  20/400.  There  is  only  one  200  and  one  400  letter  available  on  these  charts.  Therefore, 
standard  Snellen  charts  are  only  useful  if  the  visual  acuity  is  20/1 00  or  better. 

For  individuals  with  visual  impairments,  the  number  of  letters  per  row  and  the  relative  spacing  between  letters  and 
between  rows  can  cause  substantial  variation  in  visual  acuity  scores.  The  visual  acuity  charts  normally  used  by  low 
vision  practitioners  have  5  letters  on  each  line  and  allow  for  incremental  testing  of  visual  acuity  from  5/200  (20/ 
800)  to  20/10.  Additionally,  projected  charts  are  not  suitable  for  testing  individuals  with  visual  impairments 
because  they  do  not  provide  the  contrast  or  adjustment  in  range  of  luminance  that  is  available  with  printed 
cardboard  or  transiUuminated  charts.  Finally,  projected  charts  lack  flexibility  of  printed  charts  to  change  the 
testing  distance  in  order  to  measure  poorer  acuities. 

When  testing  visual  acuity,  the  chart  being  used  should  be  noted  and  the  number  of  correct  responses  on  each  line 
should  be  recorded  such  as  20/20-  2  or  20/40  +  2.  20/20  -  2  indicates  that  the  individual  was  able  to  read  all  but 
2  of  the  letters  on  the  20/20  line.  20/40  +  2  indicates  that  the  individual  was  able  to  read  all  of  the  20/40  line  and 
2  letters  on  the  next  smaller  line. 

Many  individuals  with  visual  impairments  require  reduced  observation  distance  and  the  practitioner  should  be 
aware  that  changing  observation  distance  can  influence  the  acuity  score  obtained.  For  example,  an  individual  who 
can  see  a  20/1 0  line  of  letters  at  2'  (2/10  =  20/100),  would  likely  see  significantly  worse  at  a  20'  test  distance.  In 
this  way,  2/ 1 0  is  not  the  same  as  20/ 1 00.  When  faced  with  a  visual  acuity  measurement  that  has  a  numerator 
other  than  20,  you  simply  need  to  divide  the  numerator  into  20  and  then  multiply  that  number  with  the 
denominator.  For  example,  for  the  visual  acuity  5/40,  divide  20  by  5  =  4  and  then  multiple  40  by  4  =  1 60. 
Therefore  5/40  =  20/160, 10/50  =  20/100  and  4/50  =  20/250.  6 


“Counts  fingers”  should  never  be  used  as  a  visual  acuity  measurement  because  this  acuity  notation  requires 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  tester’s  hand,  and  what  test  distance  they  used,  for  this  measurement  to  be 
meaningful  over  time.  With  the  Designs  for  Vision  acuity  chart,  visual  acuities  can  be  tested  to  the  1/700  =  20/ 
1400  level. 

If  an  individual  is  unable  to  see  a  large  test  letter  or  symbol  brought  towards  them  at  any  distance,  but  could  see 
the  examiner’s  hand  moving,  a  visual  acuity  of  hands  motion  would  be  recorded  indicating  gross  object  and 
motion  perception  without  detailed  discrimination.  The  farthest  distance  at  which  the  patient  can  see  hand  motion 
should  be  noted  (e.g.  HM@  2'). 

If  a  person  is  only  able  to  locate  the  direction  of  light,  he  is  said  to  have  light  perception  with  projection  and  is 
capable  of  using  it  for  localization  and  orientation.  Light  perception  with  projection  should  be  tested  in  at  least  8 
quadrants. 

Light  perception  means  the  generalized,  rather  than  localized  perception  of  light.  Individuals  with  light  perception 
cannot  localize  the  direction  of  the  light  but  can  tell  whether  a  light  is  on  or  whether  it  is  daylight  or  dark.  A 
person  may  be  considered  completely  blind  when  no  exogenous  light  is  seen. 


Near  visual  acuity  recording  should  specify  both  the  observation  distance  and  the  size  of  the  smallest  print  that 
may  be  read  (e.g.  0.8M  @  4").  The  preferred  method  for  measuring  print  size  is  in  M  units.  1 M  newsprint,  2M 
large  print  (18  point).  It  is  common,  although 
inappropriate;  to  express  print  size  as  a  reduced 
Snellen  equivalent,  a  fraction  that  expressed  the 
equivalent  distance  vision  acuity  required  to  read 
that  particular  print  when  it  is  viewed  from  40 
centimeters  ( 1 6").  This  method  becomes  clearly 
inappropriate  when  the  viewing  distance  is  other 
than  40  centimeters,  which  is  usually  the  case  for  an 
individual  with  a  visual  impairment.  Also,  the  Jaeger 
system  should  never  be  used  to  measure  near 
acuities  because  of  its  well-known  lack  of 
standardization. 


Near  visual  acuity  measurements  with  reading 
charts  often  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
magnification  that  an  individual  with  a  visual 
impairment  might  require  to  satisfactorily  perform  a 
complex  task  at  near. 

Distance  visual  acuity  measurements  are  much  less 
reliable  for  this  purpose.  Finally,  once  a  single  letter 
or  word  acuity  has  been  recorded,  the  individual’s 
continuous  text  reading  ability  should  also  be  tested. 

MEW 
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Update  on  the  UEBC  Project 

The  Unified  English  Braille  Code  (UEBC)  is  a  research  project  that  was  started  in  this  country  by  the 
Braille  Authority  of  North  America  (BAN  A)  in  1 99 1 .  In  1 993,  the  code  project  expanded  when  the  International 
Council  on  English  Braille  took  up  the  challenge  to  also  work  on  it.  The  UEBC  would  create  a  single  code  that 
could  be  used  for  all  writing — books,  magazines,  computer  manuals,  mathematics  and  scientific  information, 
cookbooks,  etc.  It  is  based  on  the  current  literary  code  with  additional  symbols  for  technical  materials.  Not  only 
would  this  code  “unify”  all  the  various  codes  now  typically  taught  in  schools  (except  music),  the  UEBC  could  also 
be  used  in  all  English-speaking  countries  around  the  world.  To  this  end,  a  group  of  dedicated  volunteers  in  seven 
countries  (Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of 
America)  have  been  working  diligently  to  complete  this  proposed  code  by  the  next  general  assembly  meeting  of 
the  ICEB,  which  will  be  held  in  2003 .  All  their  work,  and  archives  of  work  from  past  years  is  open  to  all  who  are 
interested  by  going  to  the  web  site  www.iceb.org.  When  the  code  is  completed,  the  ICEB  as  an  international 
organization  will  vote  whether  to  accept  the  code  as  presented.  It  will  then  be  up  to  each  participating  country’s 
braille  authority  whether  or  not  to  adopt  it. 

To  this  end,  BANA  wants  all  its  stakeholders  to  see  materials  printed  in  the  proposed  code.  As  teachers 
of  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired,  you  are  an  important  constituent  in  this  process,  as  are  the  students 
and  parents  you  work  with.  A  sampler  has  been  prepared  that  consists  of  general  materials,  such  as  articles, 
textbook  excerpts,  recipes,  and  general  mathematics,  so  that  educators  can  see  what  changes  the  UEBC  would 
bring  to  the  current  codes.  The  sampler  is  available  in  braille  or  in  print  with  simulated  braille.  To  obtain  a  braille 
edition  of  the  sampler,  contact  Kim  Charlson,  617-972-7249  or  charlsonk@perkins.pvt.kl2.ma.us.  Foracopy 
of  the  print/simbraille  version,  contact  Frances  Mary  D’  Andrea,  800-232-5463  (AFB  Information  Center)  or 
literacy@afb.net.  Canadian  residents  can  obtain  both  print  and  braille  samplers  from  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  800-268-88 1 8  or  bogartd@lib.cnib.ca.  A  second  sampler  is  being  prepared  that  will 
contain  more  advanced  and  technical  materials;  that  sampler  should  be  available  in  late  summer. 

BANA  encourages  all  teachers  to  look  through  the  materials,  and  fill  out  the  questionnaire  at  the  back  of 
the  booklet.  Your  comments  and  participation  are  important! 


Let  LRS  OPEN  UP  THE  WORLD  OF  READING  for  your  VI  Students! 


£RS 


LARGE  PRINT  Reproductions  of  Textbooks  &  Educational  Materials! 


Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 
visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 

1,000’s  of  Titles  Available! 

The  LRS  Digital  Reproduction  Process 

Double  Sided  Printing!  <§T  Improved  Legibility!  CF"3  Small  Book  Size! 

Enhanced  Photos,  Graphs  &  Illustrations!  Bindings  which  Lay  Open  Flat! 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today! 


80+ 

Unabridged 

Titles! 


Treasure  Island! 
Jungle  Book! 

Sounder! 
FannerBoy! 
Black  Beauty! 
Shiloh! 
Hatchet! 

&  many  more! 


its 


LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 


•  Easier,  Faster  &  More  Fun  To  Read!  Core  Curriculum  Titles! 

•  Now  All  VI  Students  have  Access  To  Quality  Literature! 

18-20  Point  Type  Size!  CQ  Extra  Spacing  &  Wide  Margins! 

Lay  Open  Flat  Binding  with  Colorful  Covers!  £Qj  Bookstore  Prices! 


Order  directly  from  our  web  site  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com  or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today! 


14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  •  1-800-255-5002  •  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  •  Fax:310-354-2601 
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Division  1 6  Officers  Attend  AER  Lift 
Julie  Prause 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  was  the  location  of  the  annual  AER  Lift  meeting  held  Friday,  May  1 8  through  Sunday, 
May  20, 2001 .  These  elected  officers  represented  Division  1 6  in  attendance:  Jana  Almquist,  Past  Chair,  Frances 
Mary  D’ Andrea,  Chair,  and  Julie  Prause,  Chair-Elect. 

AER  Lift  is  an  annual  meeting  of  the  AER  Board  of  Directors,  elected  officers  from  each  of  the  1 0  divisions  and 
elected  officers  from  state  and  regional  chapters.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  all  representatives  to  come 
together  and  discuss  trends  and  issues  affecting  their  division  or  chapter  and  AER  as  a  whole. 

On  Saturday  morning.  Division  16  officers  attended  the  Council  of  Division  Chairs  (CDC)  meeting.  Officers 
heard  reports  regarding  the  following:  the  division  relationship  to  international  members,  relationship  of  AER 
divisions  to  similar  divisions  at  a  state  or  local  chapter  level,  the  task  force  to  assess  outreach  and  benefits  to 
Canadian  members  by  divisions,  the  development  of  a  CDC  listserv,  and  the  development  of  a  division  insert  for 
membership  packets.  Also,  there  was  a  special  report  from  Greg  Goodrich,  Treasurer,  AER  Board  of  Directors, 
regarding  the  financial  status  of  AER. 

Division  1 6  officers  also  met  privately  and  discussed  these  topics:  preparation  for  the  AER  International 
Conference  to  be  held  in  July  2002  in  Toronto,  Canada,  the  possibility  of  a  “Division  1 6  Day”  at  the  international 
conference,  Caseload  Committee  update,  the  Division  16  website,  pamphlets  providing  membership  benefits  of 
Division  16,  and  status  of  operating  “The  Driving  Force”. 

Other  sessions  attended  during  the  weekend  discussed  mentoring,  advocacy  in  legislative  issues  and  writing  for 
publication.  The  last  session  of  the  weekend  allowed  for  all  attendees  to  discuss  the  issues  currently  affecting  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

Ultimately,  the  weekend  was  very  successful  and  officers  of  Division  1 6  believe  the  opportunity  to  attend  AER 
Lift  was  one  that  proved  to  be  positive  for  the  betterment  of  the  division. 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  exploring  on  the  computer,  the  following  web  sites  are 
interesting  to  visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please 
e-mail  mewith  fun  places  you  have  found,  jbrown2@flash.net 


1 .  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired:  http://www.tsbvi.edu 

This  website  has  an  extensive  information  on  instruction,  technology,  curriculum,  discussion  rooms,  space 
camp  and  much  more,  with  links  to  other  schools,  family  support  organizations  etc. 

2.  Blink  Links:  http://www.hicom.net/~oedipus.blind.html 

This  website  has  a  multitude  of  links  to  blindness  related  sites  including,  Blind/VI  Athletics,  Audio  and 
Radio  Services,  Legal  Resources,  O&M  Resources,  Braille,  Educational  Resources  and  more.  I  have 
spent  hours  looking  at  various  links  and  still  have  not  seen  it  all. 

3.  The  Retinopothy  of  Prematurity  Organization:  http://www.ropard.org 

This  website  has  a  good  list  of  toys  for  early  childhood  and  infants  with  find  for  parents  and  medical 
infomation. 
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From  the  Editor 

Well,  summer  is  just  beginning,  the  heat  has  set  in,  and  there  I  sit  look  at  our  pool.  It  is  crystal  clear  and 
very  inviting.  So  off  I  go  to  visit  the  summer  school  children.  The  next  day  is  infant  day  and  on  my  day  off  it 
rains.  So  much  for  swimming.Tommorow  isplanning  for  day  camp.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Still  I  do  have 
time  to  catch  up  on  some  reading  and  definitely  have  more  time  to  play  on  internet.  I  have  become  very 
creative  in  competing  with  my  teenagers  and  husband  to  have  “air”  time. 

Texas  has  just  had  a  2-day  conference  on  Low  Vision  for  VI  professionals.  It  was  packed  with  many 
good  breakout  sessions.  I  felt  renewed  and  eager  to  learn  more.  If  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  go  to  VI 
conferences,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  go.  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  great  things  we  professionals  are  doing 
to  further  our  field  and  how  far  we  have  come  in  educating  people.  THANKS  to  all  you  caring  people  who 
put  in  so  much  time  (that  goes  unnoticed).  You  are  making  a  HUGE  difference! 

Jill:-) 

Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Fall  2001  (Volume  9  Number  3) 

Articles:  September  15, 2001 
Advertising:  September  15, 2001 
Winter  2001  (Volume  9  Number  4) 

Articles:  November  15, 2001 
Advertising:  November  15, 2001 
Spring  2002  (Volume  1 0  Number  1 ) 

Articles:  February  1 5, 2002 
Advertising:  February  15, 2002 


(f\f  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in^\\ 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
opinions  of  the  authors. 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
RO.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

When  I  was  an  itinerant  teacher  of  students  with  visual  impairments,  I  certainly  never  thought  of 
myself  as  a  leader  (unless,  perhaps,  I  was  giving  sighted  guide  to  one  of  my  student!).  Most  teachers  I 
talk  to  don’t  consider  themselves  leaders,  either.  But  consider  our  important  role  in  students’  lives. 
You  are  the  one  who  assesses  your  students’  needs,  and  makes  sure  they  are  addressed  on  the 
Individualized  Education  Plan.  You  are  the  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  the  student’s  classroom  to  make 
sure  that  an  appropriate  education  is  going  on  all  day,  even  when  you’re  not  there.  You’re  the  one  who 
takes  the  lead  in  creating,  adapting,  and  inventing  new  materials  for  your  students,  and  who  spends 
many  hours  outside  of  the  classroom  taking  the  initiative  to  find  out  about  new  technology  and  new 
resources  that  can  improve  your  instruction.  These  are  all  important  roles,  and  ones  that  require  you 
to  have  foresight  and  the  ability  to  plan  ahead.  Sounds  like  leadership  to  me! 

Your  membership  in  AER,  our  professional  organization,  also  demonstrates  your  leadership.  It 
shows  that  you  read  professional  journals  to  stay  connected  and  well  informed.  It  shows  your 

commitment  to  continuing  education  in  our  fast-paced  profession.  Your 
membership  demonstrates  your  support  for  AER’s  work  in  advocacy, 
legislation,  and  improving  services  for  thousands  of  blind  and  visually 
impaired  people  and  those  who  serve  them.  This  issue  contains  a  call  for 
nominations  for  chair-elect  and  secretary /treasurer  of  Division  16. 
Consider  running  for  one  of  these  positions.  It  will  add  tremendously  to 
your  professional  growth  and  will  put  you  in  contact  with  some  wonderful 
people  in  our  division,  in  other  divisions,  and  with  AER  leadership. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  on  the  news  recently  about  heroes  and 
leaders.  Teaching  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  is  an 
important  job,  and  one  to  be  proud  of.  Our  students  and  their  families  need 
you,  our  profession  needs  you,  and  AER  needs  you.  Thanks  for  all  you  do. 

Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea 
Chair,  Division  16 
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Thank-You  BraUlists 

Thirty  years  ago,  my  husband  and  I  went  on  an  hour-long  horseback  ride  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
We  enjoyed  the  experience  so  much  that  the  next  day  we  went  for  an  ALL-DAY  ride.  Needless  to  say,  what 
was  great  for  a  short  time  was  not  subject  to  the  concept  of  multiples.  It  was  a  lesson  learned. 

As  an  itinerant  teacher  for  over  thirty  years,  I  have  spent  many  nights  brailling  tests,  quizzes  and 
worksheets  for  my  students  in  classes.  On  the  average,  I  spend  an  hour  a  night  brailling.  So  when  one  student, 
who  had  graduated  from  high  school  in  June  2001 ,  asked  me  if  I  would  braille  her  Spanish  text  for  college  for 
September,  I  said  yes.  After  many  years  of  this  student’s  life  being  spent  waiting  for  volumes  of  her  texts  to  arrive 
(sometimes  not  in  time  for  the  pages  covered)  and  the  difficulty  with  getting  Spanish  texts  read  from  RFB,  the 
reading  of  texts  with  vocabulaiy,  footnotes,  and  exercises  including  matching,  fill-in-the-blanks  and  completion, 
when  braille  format  is  so  important,  I  wanted  the  student  to  have  a  completed  book  by  the  first  day  of  classes. 

Looking  at  the  number  of  pages  in  the  print  text  and  multiplying  it  by  3  for  braille  pages,  then  counting  the 
number  of  braille  page  brailled  per  day  in  order  to  complete  the  text  by  August  27.  Note:  I  began  the  text  July 
15.  After  brailling  for  3  straight  hours  the  first  day,  I  remembered  the  lesson  of  the  horseback  ride  from  thirty 
years  ago!  It  was  time  to  regroup.  I  revised  my  plan  of  action.  I  would  braille  no  more  than  2  hours  at  a  time 
with  five-minute  breaks  every  half-hour.  I  would  braille  no  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  (This  included  any 
make-up  time  that  resulted  in  summer  activities  including  any  workdays  that  I  had.)  I  finished  the  completed  text 
before  the  beginning  of  school.  I  would  like  to  share  insights  that  I  have  gained  as  a  result  of  this  experience. 

continued  on  next  page 


YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT!  Now  it’s  here... 


This  is  if! 
Now  my- 
"students  will 
WANT  to  read 
their 

textbooks' 


FULL  COLOR 


MS 


LARGE  PRINT  Reproductions  of  Textbooks  &  Educational  Materials! 


Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 
visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 


WOW!  All  new  books  received  from  6/1/01  will  be  produced  in  FULL  COLOR! 


All  the  Same  Great  LRS  Features  at... 

NO  EXTRA  COST!  It’s  Your  Choice!  Color  or  B&W! 

C ^  By  Oct  1 ,  visit  our  web  site  catalog  &  look  for  the  “  £  ”,  indicating  the  new  titles  now  available  in  full  color! 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today! 


LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 


Treasure  Island! 
Jungle  Book! 

Sounder! 
FarmerBoy! 
Black  Beauty! 
Shiloh! 
Hatchet! 

&  many,  more! 


•  Easier,  Faster  &  More  Fun  To  Read!  Core  Curriculum  Titles! 

•  Now  All  VI  Students  have  Access  To  Quality  Literature! 

18-20  Point  Type  Size!  03  Extra  Spacing  &  Wide  Margins! 

Lay  Open  Flat  Binding  with  Colorful  Covers!  03  Bookstore  Prices! 


Order  directly  from  our  web  site  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com  or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today! 


14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  •  1-800-255-5002  •  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  •  Fax:310-354-2601 


1 .  I  have  a  new  respect  for  the  braillists  who  transcribe  our  texts  for  our  students.  Many  times  I  have 
the  braille  student  send  a  thank-you  letter  to  the  braillist  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I  realize  that 
my  motivation  to  complete  the  Spanish  text  in  time  was  “personnel  involvement”.  As  a  result,  I  will 
have  my  student  write  a  letter  to  the  braillist  at  the  beginning  of  year  and  tell  them  about  themselves 
especially  if  the  volumes  are  not  complete. 

2 .  Although  we  as  teachers  for  the  visually  impaired,  emphasize  proper  posture  when  reading  and 
writing  braille,  as  well  as  matching  chairs  and  desks  to  proper  reading  and  writing  height,  this  became 
an  import  lesson  to  follow  for  myself.  I  found  that  I  could  braille  without  fatiguing  when  a  comfortable 
environment  was  utilized.  My  elbows  were  at  table  height  and  my  feet  were  flat  on  the  floor. 

3 .  Paperweight  is  a  factor  in  clarity  of  braille  dots.  For  younger  children  it  is  important  for  them  to  read 
Braille  written  on  heavier  paper,  (the  dots  are  more  durable),  but  when  writing,  the  younger  children 
should  use  more  lightweight  paper. 

4 .  Thermoform  pages  for  many  of  our  math,  sciences  and  foreign  language  texts  are  fairly  common. 

Most  of  my  students  really  dislike  the  feel  of  the  thermoform.  Putting  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard 
under  the  braille  page  adds  some  support. 

5 .  F ORMAT -F ORMAT-F ORMAT.  A  successful  braille  student  can  read  at  a  reading  rate 
commensurate  with  his  peers  and  complete  tests  and  quizzes  at  the  same  rate  as  his  peers  as  long  as 
proper  braille  format  has  be  taught  and  used  consistently.  Many  times,  with  our  ink-print  scanners 
and  translating  systems  in  existence,  students  are  receiving  braille,  but  due  to  the  time  needed  for 
editing,  braille  format  is  often  not  used  for  tests,  quizzes  and  worksheets.  When  receiving  material 
that  has  been  scanned,  be  sure  to  check  the  braille  format  before  giving  it  to  the  student  and  let  the 
agency  responsible  know  that  you  want  properly  formatted  braille. 

As  I  said  before,  I  did  complete  the  Spanish  text  before  the  first  day  of  classes.  She  remarked  that  it  was  the  first 
time  in  five  years  that  she  had  a  whole  Spanish  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  just  like  her  peers. 

As  itinerant  teachers  we  greatly  appreciate  the  wonderful  jobs  the  braillists  do.  Take  the  time  and  thank  them 
today  by  writing  them  a  note.  Their  names  and  agency/organization  is  always  written  on  the  first  page  of  each 
volume. . .  you  know. . .  it’s  the  page  students  and  teachers  often  just  skip.  Better  idea. . .  Read  the  name  together 
with  your  student  and  write  the  note  together. 


Susan  MiUaway 

Montgomery  County  Intermediate  Unit 

Norristown  PA 

Smillawa@mciu.org 
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Call  for  Nominations 


With  our  biennial  international  conference  scheduled  for  July  of 2002,  it’s  time  to  elect  new  officers  for  your 
Division  1 6. 

In  accordance  with  our  bylaws,  we  are  creating  a  slate  of  nominees  (at  least  two  people  for  each  office)  for 
the  offices  of  Chair-Elect  and  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  responsibilities  are  as  follows: 

Chair-Elect:  1 .  Shall  chair  the  Division  program  committee;  2.  shall  serve  as  a  Division  executive  committee 
member;  3.  shall  chair  the  Division  Professional  Issues  committee;  4.  shall  serve  as  acting  chair  at  Division 
meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  chair;  and  5.  shall  serve  on  the  AER  Council  of  Division  Chairs  (CDC). 

Secretary-Treasurer:  1 .  Shall  record  the  minutes  of  Division  business  meetings  and  prepare  them  for 
timely  publication  in  the  Division  newsletter;  2.  Shall  submit  a  written  account  to  the  Division  chair,  every  six 
months,  of  all  Division  receipts  and  expenses;  3 .  Shall  present  a  summary  report  of  Division  receipts  and  assets  at 
the  Division  business  meeting  at  each  international  conference;  4.  Shall  serve  as  a  Division  executive  committee 
member;  5.  Shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Division  records  to  the  successor  in  a  prompt  and  complete  fashion;  and 
6.  Shall  maintain  contact  with  the  AER  central  office  regarding  account  status. 

Each  term  is  two  years,  with  the  Chair-Elect  then  becoming  Chair  of  the  Division. 

Nominations  must  be  received,  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  letter  of  acceptance  for  nomination,  by 
January  15, 2002.  The  slate  of  nominees  will  be  presented  to  the  members  in  our  Driving  Force  newsletter,  with 
the  actual  ballots  mailed  out  by  April  1 5, 2002. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  new  people,  get  involved  with  national  issues  that  are  important  to 
our  field,  and  to  have  a  lot  of  tun  (going  to  AERLifl,  AER’s  annual  leadership  conference  is  a  real  perk  of  being 
an  officer!). 


Send  nominations  to: 
Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea 
Chair,  AER  Division  1 6 
2614  Shetland  Dr. 
Decatur  GA  30033 


For 

Special  Needs 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


e-mail:  literacy@afb.net 


*Finger  Spelling  &  Signing 
independent  living 


^Social  Skills 
*Books  in  Large  Type 
*  Braille  Reading  and  Math 
^Assessment  Tools 
*Math  and  Science 
*  Labeling  and  Marking 
^Magnifiers 
^Mobility  and  Maps 
^Special  Needs  Library 
^Physical  Education 
*Art,  Music,  and  More... 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Exceptional  Teaching  Aids,  Inc. 
For  your  FREE  Catalog  call: 
1-800  549-6999  or 
E-mail  us  at  ExTeaching@aol  .com 
Visit  our  Web  Site 
www.exceptionalteaching.com 


A 


UEBC  Samplers  Available 


The  Braille  Authority  of  North  America  (BANA)  has  produced  two  sets  of  sample  materials  on  the 
proposed  Unified  English  Braille  Code  (UEBC)  project  for  braille  readers,  educators,  and  transcribers  to  review. 
Each  sampler  contains  a  questionnaire  for  reviewers  to  provide  BANA  with  feedback  and  comments  on  its 
contents.  Sampler  1  consists  of  literary  braille  examples,  non-technical  materials,  and  simple  mathematics. 

Sampler  2  contains  examples  of  technical  material  including  algebra,  calculus,  chemistry,  and  computer  programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  UEBC  project  is  to  create  one  code  based  on  literary  braille  that  contains  symbols  for 
math,  science,  and  computer  notation.  As  teachers  of  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired,  it’s  important  to 
review  these  materials  and  to  keep  current  on  UEBC  activities.  Teachers  may  also  wish  to  share  the  materials  with 
their  junior  high  and  high  school  age  students  who  have  well-established  braille  skills  and  gather  their  comments  on 
the  proposed  code. 

To  receive  a  copy  of  Sampler  1  (non-technical  materials)  in  braille,  contact  Kim  Charlson,  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  Library,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  MA  02472;  phone:  617- 
972-7249;  e-mail:  charlsonk@perkins.pvt.kl2.ma.us. 

To  receive  a  copy  of  Sampler  2  (technical  materials)  in  braille,  contact  Eileen  Curran,  National  Braille  Press, 
88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115;  phone:  888-965-8965;  e-mail:  ecurran@nbp.org. 

For  a  print  edition  of  either  Sampler  1  or  Sampler  2,  which  include  original  print  and  simulated  braille 

examples,  contact  Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  National  Literacy 
Center,  100  Peachtree  St.  Suite  620,  Atlanta,  GA 
30303;  phone:  404-525-2303;  e-mail: 
literacy@afb.net. 

Canadian  residents  may  request  either  print  or 
braille  copies  of  both  samplers  from  Darleen  Bogart, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Library, 
1929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4G  3E8; 
phone:  416-480-7530;  e-mail:  bogartd@lib.cnib.ca. 


Call  or  write  for  your  free  copy: 


SEEDLINGS  BRAILLE 
BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
2002  CATALOG 

From  contemporary  literature 
to  well-loved  classics 
Over  450  low-cost  braille  books 
for  children,  ages  1-14 

P.O.  Box  51924 
Livonia,  Ml  48151-5924 
800-777-8552 
seedlink@aol.com 
Or  view  the  catalog  &  order  online: 
http://www.seedlings.org 

SEEDLINGS  is  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit 
organization  providing  high  quality, 
low-cost  children’s  literature  in  braille 


Division  16  Stipend 

Division  1 6  will  offer  a  $500  stipend  to  two 
members  to  assist  them  in  attending  the  AER 
International  Conference  in  Toronto.  To  apply, 
follow  the  guidelines  below.  The  stipends  will  be 
paid  after  attendance  at  the  conference  is  confirme 
Applicants  must  be  a  current  AER  Division  16 
member 

Send  a  narrative  description  of  why  attendance 
at  the  AER  International  Conference  will  be  of 
benefit  and  why  you  would  like  to  attend. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  February  1 
2002  to  be  eligible. 

Send  applications  to:  Jana  Almquist 

1903  W.  Harbor  Dr. 
Granbury,  TX  76048 
almquist@esc  1 1  .net 


i 
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Division  16  AWARDS 


It  is  time  to  start  thinking  about  those  outstanding  professionals  that  deserve  to  be  honored  at  the  International 
Conference  by  Division  1 6.  The  Division  1 6  bylaws  state  that  awards  will  be  given  when  appropriate  for  the 
following: 

1 .  an  award  to  a  professional  who  by  virtue  of  significant  contribution  to  the  field  has  exhibited  outstanding 
service  in  direct  care,  education  and/or  research  in  itinerant  services 

2.  an  award  to  an  author  or  authors  who  have  published  an  article  in  a  referred  journal  which  contributes 
highly  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  itinerant  services 

3 .  certificates  of  merit  to  professionals  whose  contributions  to  AER  Division  1 6  have  been  recognized  by  the 
committee  and  officers  as  outstanding 

Please  forward  any  nominations  for  awards  to :  Jana  Almquist 

1903  W.  Harbor  Dr. 

Granbury,  TX  76048 
almquist@esc  1 1  .net 

#"■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•% 

Division  16  Award  Nomination 

Must  be  postmarked  by  March  1 , 2002 

Award:  _  Outstanding  Professional  in  Direct  Service 

_  Author  or  authors  who  Contributed  to  the  Field 

Certificate  of  Merit 


Nominee: 

Address: 


Nominated  by: 
Address: 


Phone: 


Please  state  why  nominee  should  receive  this  award: 


) 

IEPs  for  Consult  Students— A  Helpful  Note  from  Chrissy  Cowan 


We  were  unclear  on  whether  or  not  we  are  supposed  to  write  VI  specific  IEPs  for  students  we  designate  as 
“consult”,  so  we  contacted  the  TEA  (Texas  Education  Agency)  for  clarification.  Because  the  term  “consult”  is  not 
clearly  defined  across  the  state  (or  between  any  2  teachers,  for  that  matter!),  it  is  best  to  clearly  state  on  the  ARD 
(Admission,  Review,  Dismissal  committee  [in  other  words  the  IEP  committee])  paperwork  summary  section  what 
is  meant  whenever  you  use  the  term.  Examples  of  consultative  services  wording  might  by  VI  consult  services  will 
consist  of: 

•  Developing  a  tactual  symbols  system  using  input  from  the  student’s  educational  team; 

•  Meeting  with  team  members  once  every  6  weeks  to  update  progress  on  objectives  (use  when  you’ve 
written  an  integrated  IEP); 

•  Participating  with  education  team  in  setting  up  routines  and  collecting  student  progress  data  once  every 
month; 

•  Observe  once  a  month  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  student  uses  adaptive  skills  already  learned; 

•  Meeting  with  classroom  teachers  once  every  6  weeks  to  discuss  ways  to  increase  the  student’s  use  of 
adaptive  techniques; 

•  Working  once  every  4  weeks  with  the  student  on  cooking  skills,  and  communicating  with  the  family  on 
daily  living  skill  needs,  acquisition  or  progress. 

These  are  just  some  ideas.  The  range  of  what  you  can  do  within  the  consulting  model  is  limitless.  Just  remember 
to  specify  what  it  is  you  plan  to  do,  and  try  to  assign  a  time  frame  to  it.  Note:  ESC  XIII  (regional  service  center  in 
Texas)  advocates  the  concept  of  writing  an  “integrated”  IEP  in  concert  with  the  parents  and  other  professionals 
who  work  with  your  student,  rather  than  a  “stand  alone”  IEP  for  students  with  multiple  impairments  and  multiple 
service  delivery  professionals.  An  integrated  IEP  is  one  in  which  the  team  has  assessed  and  selected  objectives 
which  develop  skills  across  disciplines. 

If  you  have  a  “consult  only”  student  who  receives  NO  OTHER  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE  but  VI,  you 
MUST  write  an  IEP  goal.  Notice  I  said  “an.”  One  is  sufficient.  Since  these  tend  to  be  those  high  academic  low 
vision  kids,  the  goal  might  look  like  one  of  these  examples: 

EXAMPLE  1 

Goal  1 :  The  student  will  master  5th  grade  course  work  as  measured  by  classroom  criterion  referenced  tests,  while 
addressing  these  specific  identified  educational  needs,  using  modified  techniques  to  access  print  and  classroom 
learning  materials. 

•  Objective  1.1:  The  student  will  use  a  monocular  to  read  information  on  the  overhead  and  chalkboard  well 
enough  to  complete  daily  assignments  in  3  classes  by  the  third  report  card  period. 

•  Objective  1.2:  The  student  will  use  a  laptop  computer  to  complete  one  daily  assignment  in  4  classes  by 
the  second  6-weeks  report  card  period. 

EXAMPLE  2 

Goal  1 :  The  student  will  participate  in  a  Circle  of  Friends  meeting  monthly. 

•  Objective  1.1:  The  student  will  organize  a  minimum  of  three  meeting  dates  for  up  to  a  semester  on  a 
calendar. 

•  Obj  ective  1 . 2 :  the  student  will  plan  an  activity  or  topic  for  discussion  for  2  meetings  during  the  first 
semester. 

continued  on  p.  8 
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EXAMPLE  3 

Goal  1 :  The  student  will  prepare  a  variety  of  up  to  5  after-school  snacks  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

•  Objective  1.1:  The  student  will  prepare  2  snacks  weekly  using  a  microwave  oven  by  the  end  of  the 
second  6- week  grading  period,  (e.g.,  popcorn,  nachos) 


Again,  these  are  just  some  ideas  of  goals  for  the  consult  student  who  has  no  other  IEP.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you 
detect  my  effort  to  make  both  my  goals  and  objectives  measurable.  This  is  a  new  requirement  of  IDEA-B,  and 
we  should  probably  get  ready  to  have  our  IEP  paperwork  scrutinized  on  this  regard. 

For  those  of  you  whose  directors  require  an  IEP  even  if  you  don’t  work  directly  with  the  student,  you  should  still 
give  a  description  of  your  consultative  services  in  the  summary  section  of  the  ARD  (IEP  meeting).  An  example  of 
an  IEP  in  these  situations  might  be: 

Goal  1 :  The  student  will  respond  to  visual  cues  within  two  routines  during  the  first  semester. 

•  Objective  1.1:  The  student  will  show  recognition  of  a  spoon  approaching  his  mouth  (e.g.  open  his  mouth, 
turn  his  head)  during  a  lunch  or  snack  routine  once  a  day  for  1 0  consecutive  days  by  the  end  of  the  first 
semester. 

•  Objective  1 .2:  The  student  will  indicate  a  choice  in  a  play  routine  by  reaching  for  a  desired  toy  presented 
in  his  left  visual  field  once  a  day  for  1 4  consecutive  days  by  the  end  of  the  third  grading  period. 


If  you  have  an  IEP  like  this,  remember  that  you  will  be  responsible  for  updating  it.  To  do  this,  you  will  need  to 
design  some  sort  of  checklist  to  be  used  by  the  school  personnel  to  keep  track  of  how  the  student  is  doing.  You 
would  describe  your  consultation  on  the  ARD  paperwork  in  terms  of  modeling  appropriate  practices  to  enhance 
vision  utilization  and  organizing  and  reviewing  data  collection  with  other  personnel. 

Chrissy  Cowan  is  a  Consultant  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  at  Region  13  Education  Service 
Center  in  Austin,  Texas.  She  also  served  as  Chair  of  Division  16  from  1994  to  1996. 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  exploring  on  the  computer,  the  following  web  sites  are 
interesting  to  visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please 
e-mail  me  with  fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 


1.  Braille  Novel  T’s  http://www.braillenovelts.com 

This  fiin  website  is  ideal  for  the  shopper  in  you.  All  items  are  VI  or  O&M  related. 

2.  BLIST— The  Comprehensive  Index  of  Blindness-Related  E-mailing  Lists. 

http://^ww.hicom.net/~oedipus/blist 

This  comprehensive  website  has  all  the  FAQs  of  getting  on  a  listserve  and  what  each  listserv 
represents.There  are  numerous  listservs  posted. 

3.  Number2.com  http://www.number2.com 

This  is  a  free  website  for  those  interested  in  brushing  up  on  their  skills  for  the  SAT  or  GRE  exams. 


Something  New 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  produced  a  new  technology  periodical  called  Access  World.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  resource  for  obtaining  the  latest  information  on  assistive  technology.  It  includes:  objective  product 
evaluations;  assistive  technology  news;  on  the  job  profiles  of  successful  people  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired;  a 
question  and  answer  column;  a  calendar  of  events;  conference  reports  and  more.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  is 
included: 

“Interview:  The  Human  Touch  in  Human  Ware"  by  Deborah  Kendrick 

You’ve  heard  the  story  of  Jim  Halliday  being  abruptly  unemployed  last  spring,  and  then,  in  the  proverbial 
heartbeat,  reinstated  as  president  of  the  company  he  founded  14  years  ago.  But  what  led  top  staff  to  follow  him  out 
the  door  and  Pulse  Data  to  purchase  Human  Ware  with  such  short  notice?  For  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  this 
significant  company  in  the  assistive  technology  field,  you’ll  want  to  read  this  interview.  You’ll  learn  a  few  interesting 
facts  about  the  man  himself,  too. 

“Illuminating  Thoughts  on  Popular  Low  Vision  Task  Lamps”  by  Bryan  Gerritsen 
A  low  vision  therapist  at  Low  Vision  Services  in  Utah  defines  different  types  of  desk  lights  and  reviews  three 
lamps.  His  observations  are  based  on  his  experiences  of  trying  out  numerous  table  and  floor  lamps  with  hundreds  of 
people  and  noting  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Find  out  if  he  can  help  you  light  up  your  life. 

Coming  in  November: 

*  An  interview  with  Jim  Fruchterman  on  BookShare 

*  A  review  of  OmniPage  1 1 .0  the  most  popular  off-the-shelf  optical  character 
recognition  product 

*  A  review  of  the  Voice  Mate  from  Parrot  S  A-a  pocket-sized  personal  digital  assistant 
with  digital  speech  output  and  voice  recognition 

*  An  article  on  ways  in  which  people  with  visual  impairments  approach  and  use  the 
Internet,  and  how  these  may  differ  from  sighted  users’  experiences. 

You’ll  receive  six  issues  a  year,  in  your  choice  of  on-line,  large  print,  audio  cassette,  disc,  or  braille  formats. 
You  will  also  receive  Access  World  Extra,  the  e-mail  newsletter  of  additional  content  sent  to  subscribers  in  each  of 
the  six  months  when  Access  World  is  not  published.  You  can  read  a  free  sample  issue  of  Access  World  at: 
http  ://www.afb.  org/accessworld.  asp 
To  subscribe, or  for  more  information,  please  contact: 

Access  Wor  Id/ AFB  Press 
Subscriber  Services 
P.O.  Box  1020 
Sewickley,  PA  1 5 1 43 
888-522-0220  Toll  free  phone 
412-741-1142  Telephone 
412-741-0609  Fax 
e-mail:  afborder@abdintl.com 
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From  the  Editor 

Well  another  school  year,  and  another  year  full  of  challenges.  This  year,  more  so  in  light  of  the  recent  events.  I 
find  what  keeps  me  grounded  is  God,  family,  and  work.  Our  families  stilll  need  us  to  provide,  and  our  kids 
still  need  our  services.  This  year’s  caseload  has  me  again  scrambling  to  learn  more,  adapt  more,  and  be  more 
flexible.  All  of  us  have  great  ideas  and  get  stumped  sometimes.  From  reading  various  listservs,  I  have  learned 
or  re-leamed  much.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  group  of  people  so  dedicated.  I  urge  all  of  you  this  year,  to 
find  that  challenge  and  conquer  it.  Learn  something  new  and  raise  your  level  just  a  notch.  This  is  what  keeps 
our  profession  alive  and  unique.  If  you  come  across  something  interesting,  please  share  with  all  you 
colleagues,  we  all  need  to  keep  growing  in  our  field.  A  great  many  thanks  to  all  the  contributors  of  this  and 
past  newsjoumals.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  to  sit  down  and  write.  We  appreciate  your  efforts. 

Jill :-) 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Winter  200 1  (Volume  9  Number  4) 
Articles:  January  15, 2001 
Advertising:  January  1 5, 2001 
Spring  2002  (Volume  1 0  Number  1 ) 
Articles:  April  1 5, 2002 
Advertising:  April  15, 2002 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 


Itinerant  teachers  who  instruct  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  have  unique  roles  to  play  in  the 
lives  of  their  students.  We  are  first  and  foremost  skilled  teachers,  and  professionals  who  are  responsible  for 
making  sure  that  students  receive  an  appropriate  education.  This  includes  all  the  areas  of  the  expanded  core 
curriculum  (as  outlined  in  Goal  8  of  the  National  Agenda;  see  www.tsbvi.edu  for  a  copy  of  that  document).  We 
also  serve  as  advocates  for  our  students,  and  conduct  inservice  trainings  for  classroom  teachers  and  parents 
about  what  our  students  are  capable  of  achieving.  We  order  books  and  materials  for  students,  and  adapt 
classroom  materials  to  be  more  appropriate  for  our  students  to  use.  We  work  with  eye  doctors,  low  vision 
clinics,  and  other  specialists  such  as  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapists,  and  speech  therapists.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

When  I  have  talked  to  teachers  in  recent  years  about  what  their  biggest  frustration  is,  the  answer  always 
comes  back:  lack  of  time.  Some  teachers  are  juggling  such  huge  caseloads  that  the  joys  of  teaching  students  gets 
lost  in  the  push  to  even  see  the  students. 

Caseload  analysis  has  become  one  of  the  most  critical  areas  that  our  division  has  taken  on.  In  the  past  few 
years,  our  caseload  committee  has  met  several  times  to  look  at  instruments  that  can  be  used  for  caseload 
analysis  and  resources  that  would  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  administrators.  These  materials  have  been  shared  at 
our  last  business  meeting  in  Denver  (in  2000),  and  have  been  posted  on  our  web  site.  This  summer,  Division  1 6 
is  offering  its  first  ever  “Division  Day”  prior  to  the  “official”  start  of  the  international  AER  conference  in  Toronto. 
This  day-long  seminar  will  focus  specifically  on  caseload  analysis.  I 
encourage  you  all  to  come  and  support  our  division,  but  more  importantly 
to  leam  about  a  process  that  will  improve  instruction  and  service  delivery 
for  our  students.  Look  in  this  issue  of  “The  Driving  Force”  for  more 
information  about  our  Division  Day;  registration  for  this  training  will  be 
included  in  the  general  AER  conference  registration  that  will  be  mailed  to 
everyone  soon. 

See  you  in  Toronto! 

Frances  Mary  D’  Andrea 

Chair,  Division  1 6 
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“Guidelines  for  Classroom  Observation  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

(especially  for  those  with  multiple  disabilities)” 


submitted  by  Nancy  Toelle,  TVI,  Taylor  &  Hutto  Texas 


As  TVI’s  we  are  frequently  required  to  step  into  classrooms  for  our  students  with  multiple  disabilities  and 
offer  assistance  to  classroom  stalf.  It  isn’t  always  easy  to  gather  information  about  a  district’s  overall  program  for 
students  with  multiple  disabilities  or  a  particular  student’s  educational  program  in  a  way  that  lends  itself  to 
suggesting  helpful  improvements.  The  following  are  “Guidelines  for  Classroom  Observation  of  Students  with 
Visual  Impairments  (especially  for  those  with  multiple  disabilities)”  that  were  developed  several  years  ago  by  the 
Director  of  Outreach  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  Cyral  Miller,  to  help  TVI ’s  do  just 
that.  They  have  been  used  by  and  helped  many  to  take  a  structured  look  at  programs  and  programming  for  this 
population. 

If  there  are  references  in  the  form  with  which  you  are  unfamiliar,  you  may  go  to  the  TSBVI  website  at 
www. tsbvi.edu  and  search  for  the  term  in  question.  The  guidelines  themselves  can  be  found  on  the  TSBVI 
website  http://www.tsbvi.edu/education/observation.htm.  I’ve  used  this  guideline  sheet  myself  for  years 
and  it  is  one  of  my  favorite  TVI  tools.  I  recommend  you  give  it  a  try  and  see  how  much  useful  information  you  can 
gather,  (continued  on  next  page) 

Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  exploring  on  the  computer,  the  following  web  sites  are 
interesting  to  visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please 
e-mail  me  with  fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 

1 .  http://www.aerbvi.org  AER— Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired.  The  website  has  general  information  for  this  international  memebership  organization 
including  certification  requirements,  homepages  of  various  chapters  and  division  and  other  resources. 

2.  http://www.braileauthority.org  Braille  Authority  of  North  America  (BAN  A).  This  website  has  what’s 
new  in  braille,  formatting  rules  and  other  braille  news. 

3.  http://www.toy-tia.org/industry/publicatons/blindcurrent/cover.html  This  is  the  Toy  Industry 
Association’s  website  for  the  “Guide  to  Toys  for  Children  Who  are  Blind  or  Visually  Impaired.” 
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Guidelines  for  Classroom  Observation  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

(especially  for  those  with  multiple  disabilities) 

created  by  Cyral  Miller 

Download  this  form  “observation.rtf’  (20K) 

Student  name: 

Visual  etiology: 

Date  of  last  functional: 

Acuity: 

Field  restrictions: 

O&M  assessment/services: 

Vision  related  IEP  goals  and  objectives: 

WHILE  YOU  OBSERVE  YOUR  STUDENT  LOOK  FOR  THESE  INDICATORS 
Environment: 

1 .  Is  the  classroom  environment  organized  into  specific  areas  for  different  activities?  Examples: 

2.  Are  these  areas  accessible  to  your  student? 

3 .  Are  there  modifications  in  the  environment  for  your  student ’s  visual  needs?  (e.g.  lighting,  highlighting, 
tactual  markers,  etc.)  Examples: 

4.  Does  the  teacher’s  instructional  style  reflect  an  understanding  of  your  student’s  sensory  needs?  Examples: 
Classroom  activities: 

1 .  Is  there  a  schedule  with  planned  activities  for  the  day? 

2.  How  is  the  schedule  communicated  to  your  student? 

3.  Does  the  schedule  reflect  activities  that  support  your  student’s  IEP  goals  and  objectives? 

4 .  Is  your  student  ACTIVELY  participating  in  instructional  activities?  Examples  observed: 

5 .  Do  the  activities  reflect  appropriate  modifications  for  your  student’s  sensory  needs?  Examples  observed: 

6.  Are  activities  teaching  skills  rather  than  just  physical  maintenance?  Examples  observed: 

7.  Are  there  opportunities  for  choice  making?  Examples  observed: 

8 .  Are  activities  meaningful  for  your  student?  Examples  observed: 

9 .  How  are  upcoming  transitions  communicated  to  your  student?  Examples  observed: 

1 0.  How  is  your  student  communicating?  Is  it  appropriate  for  his/her  sensory  abilities? 

1 1 .  Is  your  student  initiating  responses? 

12.  Are  paraprofessionals  and  related  service  professionals  trained  in  the  modifications  and  strategies  needed 
by  your  student  due  to  his/her  sensory  abilities? 

1 3 .  Are  paraprofessionals  involved  in  direct  instruction  given  sufficient  supervision  and  support  to 
appropriately  interact  and  instruct? 

14.  What  further  could  Y OU  do,  as  a  VI  professional,  to  further  this  student’s  education? 


The  Itinney  Awards  Dinner! 
Thursday,  July  18th  2002 
International  AER  Conference 
More  Details  coming  soon! 
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Enhance  the  Low  Vision  Care  you 

Provide  with  our 
Portable  Low  Vision  Kit! 


Broad  Diagnostic  Range 

•  Ideal  for  the  itinerant  and 
home  health  professional. 

•  Contains  the  most  commonly 
recommended  products  in  a 
diagnostic  range  of  powers. 

•  Includes  the  Eschenbach  Near 
Reading  Card  to  help  determine 
magnification  requirements. 

Lightweight  and  Convenient 

•  Made  of  sturdy  nylon  and  protective  foam. 

•  Keeps  products  organized  safe. 

•  Easy  to  carry— includes  an  adjustable  shoulder  strap  too! 

Contact  us  today  to  schedule  a  FREE  IN-SERVICE  and  learn 

more  about  the  Portable  Low  Vision  Kit. 

Stop  by  our  booth  at  the  2002  International  AER  Meeting 

in  Toronto  this  July  to  see  our  Portable  Kit! 

904  Ethan  Allen  Highway 
Ridgefield,  CT  06877 
Toll-Free  (877)  422-7300 
www.eschenbach.com 


ESCHENBACH 


The  Evolution  of  the  Sports  Extravaganza  for  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Students 

In  the  summer  of  1 980,  Region  1 0  Education  Service  Center  (Dallas,  Texas)  planned  and  inaugurated  a 
Summer  Enrichment  Program  for  students  who  were  blind  or  visually  impaired.  The  primary  purposes  of  this 
program  was  to  introduce  students  to  a  wide  variety  of  sports  and  recreational  activities,  to  begin  to  acquire 
competency  in  some  of  the  sports  and  recreation  activities,  and  to  develop  age  appropriate  social  skills.  The 
Summer  Enrichment  Program  was  implemented  for  1 8  years,  a  time  span  allowing  many  students  to  participate 
through  the  majority  of  their  school  years  until  graduation.  As  a  result,  there  were  students  who  acquired  interests 
and  competencies  in  the  leisure  area,  who  developed  appropriate  social  skills  and  who  became  well-adjusted 
post  secondary  students  and  adults.  While  we  certainly  were  not  naive  enough  to  think  we  were  solely 
responsible  for  the  well-adjusted  individuals,  we  did  learn  through  the  students  themselves  and  their  parents  that 
the  Summer  Enrichment  Program  was  a  key  factor  in  their  adjustment.  Unfortunately,  funding  became  an  issue 
and  the  Summer  Enrichment  Program  was  discontinued  in  1 998.  By  then  however,  there  was  convincing 
evidence  that  participation  in  physical  activities  was  critical  for  students  with  visual  impairments  for  multiple 
reasons. 

First,  students  with  visual  impairments  are  unable  to  imitate  movements  of  their  sighted  peers.  Therefore,  then- 
motor  skills  are  delayed,  uncoordinated,  and  uncomfortable  causing  students  to  avoid  physical  activities  and 
adopt  a  more  sedentary  lifestyle.  Second,  students  with  visual  impairments  learn  best  from  engaging  their 
environment,  moving  within  it  and  exploring  their  surroundings.  Since  they  cannot  visually  observe  activities,  they 
must  be  active  participants  to  learn  and  develop  concepts.  The  lack  of  movement  and  inactivity  impedes 
cognitive  learning  as  well  as  the  ability  to  travel  safety  and  comfortably  within  their  environment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Summer  Enrichment  Program,  a  new  vehicle,  event,  or  program  that  provided  the  same 
or  even  increased  opportunities  for  physical,  motor,  and  social  development  had  to  be  found  and  thus,  the  Sports 
Extravaganza  for  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  students  was  bom.  The  Sports  Extravaganza  was  developed  to 
promote  physical  fitness  and  lifetime  leisure  skills  by  allowing  students  the  opportunity  to  compete  against  their 
peers  in  a  variety  of  sports  and  recreational  events.  It  was  projected  this  event  would  excite  and  motivate 
students  to  become  more  active  throughout  the  school  year,  increasing  confidence  in  their  abilities.  It  addition,  it 
was  anticipated  students  would  become  more  involved  in  physical  education  classes  and/or  adapted  physical 
education  in  order  to  train  for  this  event  and  compete  at  a  higher  level  each  year.  Further,  the  Sports  Extravaganza 
would  allow  students  to  meet  other  students  their  age  with  similar  disabilities  from  urban  as  well  as  rural 
environments.  The  goal  of  this  event  was  increasing  self-confidence  through  participation  in  sports  and 
recreational  activities  by  providing  students  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  track  events  such  as  the  50, 1 00, 200, 
and  400  meter  races  and  the  field  events  of  the  standing  long  jump,  running  long  jump,  shot  put,  and  the  softball 
throw.  In  addition,  this  event  would  promote  sports  and  recreational  activities  especially  designed  for  blind 
individuals  such  as  goal  ball,  beep  baseball,  and  archery'.  Another  aspect  of  the  Sports  Extravaganza  was  fitness 
with  a  screening  test  for  athletes  age  10  and  older  that  would  indicate  their  level  of  physical  fitness  in  comparison 
with  same  age  peers  and  then  would  provide  them  with  specific  activities  to  address  any  identified  deficiencies. 
Students  with  visual  impairments,  as  well  as  other  mental  or  physical  impairments  are  able  to  compete  in 
wheelchair  obstacle  races  using  either  a  manual  or  electric  wheelchair.  Other  activities  for  this  population  include 
the  25-meter  walk,  tennis  ball  throw,  and  the  strike  for  distance. 

Competitive  categories  are  created  by  age  and  amount  of  visual  loss  and  events  are  awarded  with  medals  for 
first,  second,  and  third  place  and  ribbons  for  fourth  and  fifth.  Participant  ribbons  are  given  for  those  individuals 
who  do  not  place  in  the  top  five. 

Non-competitive  events  are  planned  and  made  available  for  infants  and  toddlers  and  of  course  their  parents. 

What  began  as  obstacle  courses  for  student’s  birth  to  five  has  now  evolved  into  low  organized  games.  A  variety 
of  movement  experiences  and  lead-up  skills  are  provided  in  a  non-competitive  environment.  These  activities  are 
designed  to  encourage  networking  between  parents  and  provide  parents  with  insight  into  their  child’s  emerging, 
developing,  and  potential  abilities,  (cont.  p.  10) 


“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


University  of  Iowa’s  Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 

In  the  past,  the  term  Leber  Congenital  Amaurosis  (LCA)  was  used  to  describe  congenital  visual  impairment 
based  on  a  clinical  diagnosis.  It  is  now  know  that  LCA  is  the  term  used  to  describe  seven  (7)  autosomal 
recessive  retinal  dystrophies  that  represent  the  most  common  genetic  causes  of  congenital  visual  impairment  in 
infants  and  children.  LCA  is  characterized  by  moderate  to  severe  visual  impairment  identified  at  or  within  a  few 
months  of  birth,  infantile  nystagmus  and  absent  or  poorly  recordable  electroretinographic  responses  early  in  life. 
The  majority  of  children  genetically  diagnosed  with  LCA  will  have  their  visual  abilities  reduced  to  the  point  where 
it  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  them  from  an  educational  standpoint.  These  children  will  require  auditory  and/or 
tactual  approaches  for  all  of  their  educational  endeavors.  A  much  smaller  percentage  of  children  with  LCA  will 
have  some  useful  level  of  visual  functioning  in  the  first  and  early  part  of  their  second  decade  of  life.  These  children 
will  be  able  to  use  reading  spectacles  and  electronic  magnification  (CCTV)  for  reading  activities  in  school  and 
telescopes  for  distance  vision  enhancement.  Unfortunately,  by  1 5  to  20  years  of  age,  these  students  will  have 
experienced  a  further  decrease  in  vision  that  will  make  the  use  of  vision,  as  a  primary  learning  modality, 
impossible.  For  this  reason,  genetic  testing  should  be  done  when  LCA  is  suspected  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  If 
LCA  is  confirmed,  educational  planning  must  include  the  development  of  the  student’s  Braille  skills. 

The  author  reviewed  the  charts  of  25  students  he  had  evaluated  on  55  different  occasions.  Of  these  children,  the 
worst  vision  noted  at  an  early  age  was  light  perception  in  a  3-year-old.  3  other  children  had  only  light  perception 
or  no  light  perception  by  age  4  years.  The  best  vision  noted  was  20/80  in  a  20  year  old.  The  remainder  of  the 
students  had  vision  in  the  20/400  to  20/2000  range. 

LCA  should  not  be  confused  with  Leber  Hereditary  Optic  Neuropathy  (LHON),  which  is  also  known  as  Leber 
Optic  Atrophy.  LHOH  normally  presents  in  mid-life  as  acute  or  subacute  central  vision  loss  leading  to  the 
development  of  a  central  scotoma  and  blindness.  To  date,  the  disease  has  been  associated  with  eighteen  (18) 
missense  mutations  in  the  mitochondrial  DNA  that  can  act  autonomously  or  in  association  with  each  other  to 
cause  the  disease.  It  had  been  established  that  there  are  3  primary  mutations  present  in  at  least  90%  of  the 
individuals  affected  with  LHON.  While  LHON  is  traditionally  considered  to  be  familial,  many  individuals 
represent  isolated  cases.  Mitochondrial  DNA  point  mutations  are  exclusively  maternally  inherited  (x-linked). 

Individuals  with  LHON  present  with  mid-life,  acute  or  subacute,  painless,  central  vision 
loss  leading  to  central  scotoma.  The  mean  age  of  onset  has  been  variously  reported  from 
27  to  34  years  with  a  range  of  1  to  70  years.  The  eyes  can  be  affected  simultaneously  or 
sequentially,  with  an  average  interval  between  eyes  being  affected  of  about  2  months.  The 
progression  of  each  eye  can  range  from  sudden  and  complete  vision  loss  to  progressive 
decline  over  2  years,  with  a  mean  progression  time  of  about  3.7  months.  The  final  visual 
acuity  can  range  from  20/50  to  no  light  perception,  (cont.  p.7) 


Leber  Congenital  Amaurosis  (cont.) 

Because  the  visual  abilities  of  individuals  with  LHON  can  vary  dramatically,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  exactly  what  their  needs  will  be  from  an  educational  and/or  low  vision  standpoint. 
For  this  reason,  a  comprehensive  low  vision  evaluation  is  an  essential  component  of  the 
information  needed  by  the  educational  team  as  they  develop  the  student’s  Individual 
Educational  Plan  (IEP) 

For  additional  genetic  information  on  LCA  go  to  http://vvww.rK;bi.n]nxnih.gov/htbin-post/Omim/disprnim?204000 
and  for  LHON  go  to  http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/htbin-post/0mim/dispmim7535000 


YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT!  Now  it’s  here... 


LARGE  PRINT  Reproductions  of  Textbooks  &  Educational  Materials! 


Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 
visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 
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dP  All  the  Same  Great  LRS  Features  as  our  digital  B&W  reproductions! 

COLOR  or  B&W!  It’s  your  choice! 

■  All  new  books  received  from  6/0 1  will  be  produced  in  COLOR! 

The  2002  printed  catalog  &  our  web  site  contains  300+  titles  in  COLOR!  Look  for  the  &  the 

■  word  “COLOR”  indicating  the  new  digitally  enhanced  COLOR  titles.  The  same  title  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  before  it  indicates  the  digitally  enhanced  B&W  version. 

■  Every  title  available  in  COLOR  can  also  be  ordered  in  B&W! 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today  at  1  -800-255-5002! 


Treasure  Island! 
Jungle  Book! 

Sounder! 
Farmer  Boy! 
Black  Beauty! 
&  many  more! 


/yfcT  LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 


Come  by  to  see  our  wonderful  Cornerstone  and  Heritage  Collections, 
of  80+  unabridged  literary  titles  available  at  regular  bookstore  prices! 


Core 

Curriculum 
Titles  in 
18-20  pt 
type  size! 


LRS,  14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  •  1-800-255-5002  •  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  »  Fax:310-354-2601 


Division  16  AWARDS 


It  is  time  to  start  thinking  about  those  outstanding  professionals  that  deserve  to  be  honored  at  the  International 
Conference  by  Division  1 6.  The  Division  1 6  bylaws  state  that  awards  will  be  given  when  appropriate  for  the 
following: 

1 .  an  award  to  a  professional  who  by  virtue  of  significant  contribution  to  the  field  has  exhibited  outstanding 
service  in  direct  care,  education  and/or  research  in  itinerant  services 

2 .  an  award  to  an  author  or  authors  who  have  published  an  article  in  a  referred  journal  which  contributes 
highly  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  itinerant  services 

3 .  certificates  of  merit  to  professionals  whose  contributions  to  AER  Division  1 6  have  been  recognized  by  the 
committee  and  officers  as  outstanding 

Please  forward  any  nominations  for  awards  to :  Jana  Almquist 

1903  W.  Harbor  Dr. 

Granbury,  TX  76048 
almquist@esc  1 1  .net 


ivision  16  Award  Nomination 


Must  be  postmarked  by  May  1 , 2002 


Award:  _  Outstanding  Professional  in  Direct  Service 

_  Author  or  authors  who  Contributed  to  the  Field 

_  Certificate  of  Merit 

Nominee:  _ 

Address: 


Nominated  by: _ 

Address:  _ 

Phone:  _ _ 

Please  state  why  nominee  should  receive  this  award: 
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Overloaded** 


Overwhelmed 


Are  you  an  itinerant  teacher  who  feels  the  size  of  your  caseload  prevents  you  from 
providing  quality  services  to  all  your  students?  Do  you  feel  overwhelmed  and  helpless  to 
correct  this  situation?  If  so,  take  a  proactive  stance  by  attending  the  Itinerant  Personnel 
sponsored  “Division  16  Day  -  Completing  a  Caseload  Analysis”  at  the  AER 
Conference  in  Toronto. 


Skills  You  Will  Learn: 


□  Reasons  to  conduct  a  caseload  analysis  and  resources  needed 

□  Instruction  in  the  use  of  two  caseload  analysis  instruments 

□  Using  at  least  one  instrument  with  your  own  caseload  -  bring  list 
of  students,  grade  level,  &  if  they  are  consultative  or  direct 
students. 

□  Steps  for  caseload  analysis  training  with  your  district  staff 

■ 

□  Presenting  analysis  summary  to  administration  with 
recommendations 


Audience:  Itinerant  Teachers  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  (TVIs),  Supervisors  of 

TVIs,  Administrative  Personnel 

Date  and  Time:  July  16,  2002  from  9:00-4:00 

Location:  Westin  Harbor  Castle  Hotel  -  room  location  to  be  announced 

Fee:  $25/  Division  16  Members  &  $40/ Non-Members 
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Sports  Extravaganza  for  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  Students  (cont.) 

In  three  short  years,  the  Sports  Extravaganza  has  grown  from  65  participants,  largely  from  the  immediate 
Dallas  Ft.  Worth  area  the  first  year  to  1 50  participants  registered  this  past  October.  In  addition  to  students 
coming  from  all  over  Texas,  teams  from  New  Mexico  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Colorado  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  participated.  A  goal  ball  tournament,  initiated  the  second 
year  with  only  6  teams  grew  to  1 3  teams  last  year.  Goal  Ball  teams  from  the  Dallas  area  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  year  and  are  now  practicing  year  round,  just  like  many  youth  sports  teams. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  Sports  Extravaganza?  It  is  hoped  that  the  Sports  Extravaganza  will 
continue  to  grow  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  the  diversity  of  events  with  the  addition  of  new  sports.  Plans  are 
made  to  keep  age  group  records  for  events  in  order  to  raise  the  bar  and  encourage  students  to  surpass  even  then- 
own  expectations.  Regardless  of  the  specific  direction  the  Sports  Extravaganza  may  take,  opportunities  will 
always  exist  for  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  to  exceed  expectations  and  succeed  on  an  athletic 
playing  field,  a  reality  some  thought  would  never  occur  and  fewer  yet  thought  was  important.  The  smiles  on  the 
students’  faces  and  the  tears  in  their  parents’  eyes  when  those  medals  and  ribbons  are  placed  around  the 
students’  neck  however,  convey  for  all  to  see  the  importance  of  the  Sports  Extravaganza  in  the  lives  of  those  that 
have  participated. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on  the  Sports  Extravaganza,  please  contact  Kitra  Gray,  Randy  Foederer, 
or  Christy  Householter  at  Region  1 0  Education  Service  Center  at  972-348-1568. 


Alternate  Media  Specialist:  A  Career  whose  Time  has  Come 

An  Introduction  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB)  Textbooks  and  Instructional  Materials  Solutions 
Forum  on  the  AFB  web  site  states:  “Despite  everyone’s  best  efforts  and  advancements  in  technology,  many 
visually  impaired  students  do  not  receive  textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  in  braille,  large  print,  audio, 
or  other  needed  special  media  at  the  same  time  as  their  sighted  classmates.”  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Instructional  Materials  Accessibility  Act  of 200 1 ,  spearheaded  by  the  AFB  Textbooks  and  Instructional  Materials 
Solutions  Forum,  is  “to  improve  access  to  printed  instructional  materials  used  by  blind  or  other  persons  with  print 
disabilities  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.”  Access  to  these  materials  will  be  provided  “through  the 
creation  of  a  coordinated  and  efficient  system  for  acquisition  and  distribution  of  such  materials  in  the  form  of 
electronic  files  suitable  for  conversion  into  a  variety  of  specialized  formats.” 

New  York  State’s  Alternate  Format  Bill,  signed  October  23, 2001  by  Governor  Pataki,  seeks  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  educational  materials  in  usable  formats  for  students  with  disabilities  at  the  same  time  as  such 
instructional  materials  are  available  to  non-disabled  students.  Alternative  formats  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
braille,  large  print,  open  and  closed  captioned,  audio  and/or  open  e-book  standard  (made  into  accessible  formats 
as  needed). 

Major  efforts  are  being  made  on  national,  state  and  local  levels  to  obtain  instructional  materials  in  alternate  media 
in  a  timely  manner  for  students  with  disabilities.  The  goal  of  the  AFB  Solutions  Forum  is  ctto  develop  a 
coordinated  action  plan  for  assuring  equal  access  to  instructional  materials  for  students  who  are  blind  or  visually 
impaired.”  Five  work  groups  have  taken  the  initiative  to  improve  the  delivery  of  textbooks  in  the  appropriate 
media.  Information  posted  on  the  AFB  Solutions  Forum  Web  pages  http://www.tsbvi.edu/textbooks/afb/ 
index.htm  and  http://www.afb.org/info_document  view.asp?documentid=T33 1  highlights  the  activities  of  the  five 
work  groups,  (cont.  pi 2) 
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Alternate  Media  Specialist  (cont) 

Precious  and  few  are  the  dedicated  volunteer  braille  transcribers  whose  skills  had  been  so  essential  to  the 
education  of  braille  readers  nationwide  for  so  many  years.  The  time  and  professional  level  expertise  of  these 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  were  women,  had  been  taken  for  granted  until  recent  years  as  more  and  more  are 
retiring  and  fewer  and  fewer  are  joining  the  ranks.  Many  transcribers  are  hired  as  personal  aides  for  braille 
The  AFB  Solution  Forum  Training  Work  Group’s  focus  is  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  braille  transcribers. 
They  also  plan  to  identify  the  skill  sets  needed  in  training  people  associated  with  the  creation  and  use  of  textbooks 
and  instructional  materials  for  students  with  visual  impairments.  This  group  recently  completed  a  survey  revealing 
that  77%  of  states  have  an  insufficient  number  of  transcribers  and  28%  of  states  have  no  formal  recruitment 
process.  The  surveyed  state  agencies  recognize  that  there  is  a  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  a  lack  of  recognition  of 
“Braillisf  ’  as  a  bona  fide  job  description.  This  may  be  why  many  states  (40%)  cite  a  need  for  more  volunteers. 

Innovative  steps  are  being  taken  on  various  fronts  to  meet  the  need  for  braille  transcribers.  Some  have  local, 
short-term  goals  whereas  others  are  more  global  and  far-reaching  in  scope. 

Students  at  East  I  slip  High  School  in  Islip  Terrace,  New  York  are  now  able  to  select  a  credit- bearing  course  in 
Literary  Braille  Transcription  as  a  part  of  their  high  school  200 1  -2002  educational  program.  This  course  follows 
the  syllabus  for  the  transcriber  certification  program  outlined  by  the  National  Library  Service  (NLS)  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped,  a  branch  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (LOC).  Upon  achieving  high  school 
graduation,  successful  completion  of  course  requirements  and  the  submission  of  a  trial  manuscript  to  the  NLS/ 
LOC,  the  student  will  be  eligible  to  earn  NLS  certification  as  a  literary  braille  transcriber. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  braille  code,  students  will  also  create  dual  vision  books,  which  contain  both  print  and 
braille  transcription  as  well  as  the  appropriate  tactile  graphic  representation  of  pictures.  Exposure  to  using  the 
slate  and  stylus  and  the  transcription  of  braille  by  using  braille  translation  software  programs  will  be  provided  as 
well 

The  course  is  taught  by  Dr.  Sheila  Amato,  a  teacher  of  students  who  are  deafblind,  a  university  instructor  for 
courses  in  literary  braille  and  Nemeth  Code,  and  an  experienced  braille  transcriber.  According  to  Mary  Lou 
Stark,  head  of  the  braille  development  section  of  the  NLS/LOC,  this  is  the  only  high  school  level  course  in  literary 
braille  transcription  being  offered  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Through  the  AFB  Solutions  Forum  Training  Group,  a  pilot  training  program  is  being  developed  for  entiy-level 
braille  transcribers  at  Northwest  Vista  College  in  Texas.  Plans  are  to  build  this  program  carefully  so  that 
eventually  certifications  can  be  added  (including  proofreading,  Nemeth  and  other  braille  codes  and  tactile 
graphics)  as  well  as  the  technology  and  other  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  efficiently  produce  all  types  of 
alternate  media. 

In  recent  years,  access  technology  has  significantly  changed  the  role  (and  therefore  the  training  needs)  of  braille 
transcribers.  These  developments,  along  with  the  increased  urgency  in  providing  braille  materials  to  students  who 
read  braille  at  the  same  time  as  print  materials  are  provided  to  those  who  read  print  are  turning  the  tide  toward 
the  creation  of  a  new  profession:  Alternate  Media  Specialist. 

Even  prior  to  the  introduction  of  scanning  and  braille  translation  software,  quality  braille  transcription  for 
educational  purposes  had  always  been  a  highly  skilled  service.  The  knowledge  and  skills  of  volunteer  braille 
transcribers  that  once  encompassed  the  literary  braille  code,  textbook  format,  tactile  graphics  and  verbal 
description  have  too  long  been  taken  for  granted.  Traditional  transcriber  expertise  must  now  be  supplemented 
with  scanning  and  braille  translation  software  and  Extensible  Markup  Language  (XML)  in  order  to  more 
efficiently  produce  high  quality  braille  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  for  braille  readers  of  all  ages.  (cont.  p  1 3) 
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Professional  preparation  for  Alternate  Media  Specialist  certification  will  require  a  minimum  of  the  National 
Library  Service  (NLS)  Literary  Braille  certification.  Ideally,  these  professionals  will  also  earn  Nemeth  Code 
transcribing  and  proofreading  certifications,  including  proficiency  in  the  production  of  books  in  the  prescribed 
braille  textbook  format.  Another  course  would  be  required  in  the  production  of  tactile  graphics,  as  well  as  a 
course  in  the  use  of  technology  to  produce  braille,  tactile  graphics  and  large  print  for  visually  impaired  (and 
learning  disabled)  students.  This  would  also  include  using  both  optical  character  recognition  (OCR)  and  optical 
braille  recognition  (OBR)  scanners  and  braille  translation  programs  such  as  Duxbury  and  MegaDots  as  well  as 
the  use  of  electronic  text  with  screen  readers,  refreshable  braille  displays  and  devices  such  as  RoadRunner  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (APH).  Perhaps  the  NLS  training  in  audio  book  production  would 
also  be  offered  as  an  elective. 

A  two-year  associates  degree  program  with  education  courses  as  prerequisites  and  electives  would  be  ideal  for  a 
professional  preparation  program  leading  to  a  certificate  as  an  Alternate  Media  Specialist.  It  would  be  especially 
beneficial  to  design  the  program  so  that  all  of  the  courses  could  be  transferred  toward  a  four-year  degree 
program  preparing  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired,  orientation  and  mobility  specialists  and/or  rehabilitation 
teachers. 

Once  certified,  the  Alternate  Media  Specialist  could  supervise  clerk-typists  who  would  scan,  “clean  up”  and 
otherwise  prepare  materials  for  electronic  reading  or  translation  into  braille  or  large  print.  The  specialist  could 
also  supervise  the  production  of  or  could  themselves  prepare  tactile  graphics  and  proofread  all  materials  before 
they  are  delivered  to  students. 

The  development  of  this  professional  preparation  program  requires  documentation  of  employment  opportunities 
for  Certified  Braille  Transcribers/ Alternate  Media  Specialists.  Although  the  need  for  braille  transcribers  to  prepare 
educational  materials  at  the  K- 1 2  level  is  critical  and  growing,  especially  in  states  that  do  not  adopt  a  limited 
selection  of  texts,  the  need  for  alternate  media  is  probably  much  stronger  at  the  college  level.  In  spite  of  the 
existence  of  RFB&D,  the  Texas  Text  Exchange  and  other  resources  for  obtaining  accessible  educational  materials 
at  the  post-secondary  level,  college  level  braille  readers  know  only  too  well  the  frustrations  of  obtaining  these 
materials  at  the  same  time  as  their  peers  who  read  regular  print. 

Because  college  faculty  often  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  order  textbooks  that  are  the  most  up-to-date  and 
therefore  “hot  off  the  presses,”  college  texts  are  rarely  available  in  braille,  large  print  or  even  in  auditory  formats  in 
a  timely  manner.  Therefore,  these  Alternate  Media  Specialists  would  provide  braille,  large  print,  auditory  and 
other  alternate  media  to  VI  and  LD  students  in  public  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  colleges. 

They  could  provide  textbooks  (primarily  at  the  college  level)  and  handouts  at  all  levels,  including  worksheets, 
maps,  graphs,  and  diagrams,  etc. 

The  College  of  Alameda  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  recently  proposed  an  opening  for  an  Alternate  Media 
Technology  Specialist.  This  specialist  will  be  responsible  for  the  production  of  alternate  print  material  (e-text, 
large  print,  braille,  audio  recording,  etc.),  providing  consultation  and  conducting  workshops  for  the  college  on 
issues  of  access  for  students  with  disabilities  to  electronic  media  (Closed/Open  Captioning,  Kiosks, 
Teleconferencing,  Descriptive  audio.  Phone  services,  etc.)  as  well  as  providing  consultation  on  issues  of  access  to 
Distance  Education  (Accessible  Web  Page  Design,  Frames,  Alt  Tags,  Layout,  Etc). 

(cont.  pi  4) 
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Alternate  Media  Specialist  (cont.) 

Obviously  from  this  job  description  we  see  that  the  requirements  of  an  Alternate  Media  Specialist  at  the  college 
level  far  exceed  those  of  a  mere  braille  transcriber,  especially  with  regard  to  the  rapidly  increasing  impact  of 
access  technology.  Certainly  a  college  with  many  students  requiring  alternate  media  would  benefit  by  offering  a 
training  program  for  alternate  media  specialists,  using  interns  in  the  program  to  produce  media  for  their  students  as 
well  as  for  local  public  schools  and  libraries.  This  professional  preparation  could  be  the  first  step  on  a  career 
ladder  toward  eventual  certification  as  a  teacher  of  students  with  visual  impairments,  orientation  and  mobility 
specialist  and/or  rehabilitation  teacher,  as  each  of  these  professions  benefits  from  a  strong  foundation  in  education 
and  alternate  media  production. 

As  the  volunteer  braillists  are  “aging  out,”  just  at  a  time  when  certified  transcribers  are  most  needed,  we  must 
support  both  national  and  state  alternate  format  legislation  and  extend  this  legislation  to  include  college  level 
textbooks  and  library  media.  We  also  must  document  the  need  for  the  profession  of  Alternate  Media  Specialist, 
training  and  paying  individuals  in  this  profession  according  to  their  value  to  students  at  all  levels. 


Congratulations 

Here  are  the  stipend  winners  of  Division  16.  We  wish  you  lots  of  fun  at  the  Toronto  Conference.  Please  bring 
back  lots  of  ideas. 


Cathy  is  a  teacher  consultant  who  supports  itinerant 
teachers  of  the  visually  impaired  across  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  In  addition  to  her  work  in  the  outreach 
department  with  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  she 
also  assists  in  coordinating  the  state-sponsored 
Exceptional  Children’s  Conference. 


Elaine  is  a  teacher  for  chldren  with  visual  impairments 
in  Sooke,  British  Columbia,  she  has  been  a  VI  teacher 
for  1 8  years  in  Canada  and  is  currently  the  president  of 
the  AER  BC/Yukon  chapter.  Her  caseload  consists  of 
26  children,  5  who  are  blind,  1 3  who  are  low  vision 
and  8  who  have  multiple  disabilities. 
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This  article  appeared  in  the  “VI  Newsletter”  a 
monthly  newsletter  for  teachers  of  the  visually 
impaired  and  parents  in  the  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
region.  This  was  Region  2  Educational  Service 
Center’s  first  time  to  sponsor  The  Technology 
Olympics  for  Visually  Impaired  students.  “I  had  2 
students  participate  and  I  was  asked  to  help 
monitor  the  actual  competitions.  I  witnessed  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  students  to  make  new 
friends,  compare  their  technology  and  compete,  which  is  something  there  is  little 
opportunity  for,  especially  if  your  student  is  the  only  one  using  a  particular  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  entire  school  district .  Also,  a  few  of  the  judges  were  visually  impaired,  so  students  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  some  mentors.  It  was  a  great  day! .”  Julie  Prause-  TVI 

Technology  Olympics  2001 

The  Technology  Olympics  2001  was  held  on  November  30, 2001  at  the  Education  Service  Center,  Region  2 
(Corpus  Christi,  Texas).  The  students  that  attended  this  event  were  unique  in  that  all  of  them  were  visually 
impaired. 

Eighteen  students  from  Regions  2  and  3  participated  along  with  many  volunteer  teachers,  teacher  assistants, 
parents  and  staff  from  the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  students  that  participated  came  from  Alice  ISD, 
Beeville  ISD,  Columbus  ISD  (Region  3),  Flour  Bluff  ISD,  RobstownISD  and  Victoria  ISD  (Region  3). 

The  Olympics  consisted  of  three  different  sessions  and  within  each  session  a  series  of  competitions  were  held.  In 
each  session,  the  students  were  challenged  to  do  their  personal  best.  Students  used  the  device  that  assists  him  or 
her  in  completing  their  assignments  in  school.  Some  of  them  use  a  variety  of  tools  while  others  may  utilize  only 
one.  The  following  lists  the  sessions  the  students  participated  in:  closed  circuit  television  (CCTV),  Franklin 
Language  Master,  magnifiers,  Braille  reading  and  writing,  slate  and  stylus,  abacus,  telescopes,  laptop,  Braille  ‘N 
Speak,  and  basic  keyboarding. 

All  of  the  students  participating  received  a  certificate  of  appreciation  along  with  a  stamped  Braille  ribbon  for  the 
categories  they  participated  and  placed  in. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
It’s  a  Girl  and  a  Girl! 

Congratulations  to  Anne  Spitz,  Division  16 
secretary-treasurer,  and  her  husband  on  the 
birth  of  their  twins  Madeline  and  Julia  on 
December  10, 2001 
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From  the  Editor 

Wow,  holidays  are  over  and  we  are  well  underway  in  our  second  semester  of  school.  That  means  spring  is 
just  around  the  comer.  UGHHHH—  End  of  Year  Meetings,  textbook  orders;  equipment  to  be  determined  if  it 
will  make  it  another  year  and  on  and  on  and  on.  This  is  also  the  time  of  year  when  many  AER  chapters  are 
having  their  local  conferences.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  try  to  make  it  to  at  least  one  conference  this  year.  The 
amount  of  learning,  networking,  and  sympathetic  ears  is  worth  the  time  and  money,  not  to  mention  the  local 
sights  of  interest.  I  find  going  to  a  conference  one  of  the  most  inspirational  things  I  do  as  a  TVI/COMS.  I 
always  come  back  energized  ready  to  try  something  new  out  and  let  my  new  e-mail  buddy  know  what  is 
going  on.  SEE  YOU  IN  TORONTO! 

Jill:-) 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
\|yopinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Spring  2002  (Volume  1 0  Number  2) 
Articles:  April  1 5, 2002 
Advertising:  April  15, 2002 
Summer  2002  (Volume  10  Number  3 
Articles:  August  15, 2002 
Advertising:  August  1 5, 2002 
FaU  2002  (Volume  10  Number  4) 
Articles:  October  15  2002 
Advertising  October  1 5  2002 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
RO.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


r( 

NewsJoumal  Editor: 

- \ 

Jill  C.  Brown 
jbrown2@flash.net 

Associate  Editor: 

Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea 
literacy@afb.net 

Advertising  Editor: 

Karyn  Peltier 
peltier@metronet.com 

Opinions  expressed  reflect  those  of  th  : 
authors  only. 
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The  Driving  Force 

AER  Division  16  Itinerant  Personnel  NewsJournal 


From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Greetings!  By  now,  I  hope  all  of  you  Itinneys  have  settled  into  a  nice,  fairly  smooth  routine.  It  seems  this  always 
takes  longer  than  expected  with  new  schedules,  new  students,  new  teachers,  new  materials,  AHHH! 

It  is  such  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  Chair  of  Division  1 6!  I  truly  believe  we  all  need  to  feel  we  have  a 
voice  in  our  work.  Division  1 6  provides  this  opportunity  to  all  of  us  who  take  on  the  challenges  of  teaching  the 
visually  impaired  in  the  2 1  Century. 

Having  attended  the  International  AER  Conference  in  Toronto  in  July,  I  feel  a  sort  of  “rejuvenation”  I  usually  get 
when  participating  in  the  conference.  The  comradeship  and  sharing  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  which  happens  too 
infrequently,  gives  me  a  strengthening  bond  with  my  fellow  professionals.  Perhaps  the  hope  for  better  networking 
via  the  internet  with  old  and  new  friends  is  also  a  great  part  of  the  inspiring  and  enthusiastic  mindset  such  and 
event  inspires.  It  really  is  different  than  when  I  started  teaching  1 2  years  ago !  I  challenge  all  of  you  to  use  this 
great  internet  tool  for  the  betterment  of  sharing  and  learning  for  our  profession. 

There  are  several  grand  things  that  our  division  is  doing  and  I  am  very  excited  to  talk  about  them!  Under  the 
great  leadership  of  Nancy  Toelle  and  Jennifer  Shields,  Division  16  sponsored  a  “Division  16  Day”,  the  day 
before  the  AER  International  Conference  began.  The  workshop  had  approximately  30  professionals  who  came 
and  learned  about  caseload  analysis.  Many  thanks  to  these  two  women  (with  help  from  Chrissy  Cowan)  for 
such  a  great  learning  opportunity! 

(For  a  quick  review.  Division  16  members  have  continuously  voiced  concern  over  the  years  regarding  the 
number  of  students  which  itinerants  must  carry  on  their  caseloads.  In  1996,  the  Caseload  Committee  was 
created  for  the  study  of  itinerant  personnel  and  their  caseloads.  The  Caseload  Committee  created  a  wonderful 
handout  for  itinerant  personnel  to  use  when  discussing  caseload  issues  with  administrators.  (This  is  still  posted 
on  the  Division  1 6  website:  www.aerbvi.org/divisionl  6;  the  CC  has  also  spent  countless  hours  researching 
different  caseload  analysis  instruments  and  deciding  which  ones  were  the  most  accurate  and  dependable  for 
itinerants  to  use.) 
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Now,  I’m  pleased  to  say  that  members  of  Division  16  have 
taken  support  of  the  Caseload  Committee  one  step  further.  At 
our  bi-annual  business  meeting  held  at  the  AER  International 
Conference,  members  voted  to  work  toward  Goal  4  of  the 
National  Agenda  for  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth  with 
Visual  Impairments,  including  those  with  Multiple  Disabilities. 
This  goal  states:  “Service  providers  will  determine  caseloads 
based  on  the  needs  of  students  and  will  require  ongoing 
professional  development  for  all  teachers  and  orientation  and 
mobility  instructors.” 


For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  National  Agenda, 
it  is  a  grassroots  campaign,  made  up  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country.;  Parents,  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  blindness  and  visual  impairments  have  defined  eight  goal 
statements  to  better  educate  and  serve  all  children  and  youth  with  visual  impairments,  including  those  with  visual  and 
multiple  impairments.  One  can  leam  more  about  the  National  Agenda  at  www. tsbvi.edu/agenda. 


★  Software  to  teach  mathematics  to  blind 
or  visually  impaired  people,  and  others 
who  are  print-impaired. 


★  A  tool  for  doing  homework  and  taking 
tests. 

★  Up  to  elementary  mathematics. 

★  More  levels  to  come  in  the  future. 


For  more  information  or  to  contact  us,  visit  our 
website  at  www.hentermath.com 


This  is  such  an  exciting  time  for  Division 
1 6.  If  anyone  has  any  questions  or 
concerns  about  Caseload  Analysis,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  any  of  us  officers, 
Nancy  or  Jennfier.  We  promise  to  keep 
you  updated  in  future  issues  of  The  Driving 
Force  about  Caseload  Analysis  and  the 
happenings  of  the  Caseload  Committee 
and  the  attainment  of  Goal  4. 


Have  a  great  fall! 
Julie  Prause 
Chair,  Division  16 
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“Kinney”  Awards  Held  in  Toronto 
Jana  Almquist 

The  “Itinney”  Awards  Dinner  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  1 8th  at  the  Boathouse  restaurant  in  Toronto.  Members 
enjoyed  dinner  an  evening  of  fun  sharing  their  experiences  as  itinerant  personnel. 

The  winners  included: 

Car  Disaster:  Jennifer  Bell  and  Erika  Anderson  -  “Stuck  in  the  Mud” 

Worst  Office  Space:  Susan  Specknell-  “My  Desk  is  a  Toilet” 

Inconvenient  Breakdown:  Suzanne  Mullen -“I  Tried  to  Steal  the  Superintendent’s  Car” 

Potty  Stop:  Barbara  Adams  -  “Five  and  a  Half  Hours  to  a  Bathroom” 

Dumbest  Thing  I  ’ve  Ever  Done  (with  a  witness):  Nancy  Toelle  and  Crissy  Cowan  -  “Welcome  Flood 
Victims” 

Longest  Distance  to  see  a  Student:  Elaine  Todd  -  “1 8  Hours  and  it’s  the  Wrong  Student” 

Worst  Technology  Disaster:  Cori  Andrews  -  “Everything  was  Toasted” 

Most  Unusual  Person  You  Have  Been  Mistaken  For:  Jennifer  Shields  -  “Irate  Teacher  of  the  Blind” 
Strangest  Thing  Found:  Crissy  Cowan-  “Toasted  Roaches” 

Worst  Road  Kill:  Karyn  Peltier  -  “I  Murdered  A  Dove’s  Mate” 

Largest  Caseload:  Nancy  Patton -“69  Students” 

Most  Unusual  Home  Visit:  Julie  Prause  -  “A  Pig  Watched  me  Potty” 

Miscellaneous  Happenings:  Elaine  Todd  -  “The  Guide  Dog  Got  the  Prize” 

The  Grand  Itinney  Award  was  presented  to  Elaine  Todd  for  her  stoiy  about  the  guide  dog.  For  those  members 
not  in  attended  you  will  have  to  look  up  Elaine  in  British  Columbia  and  ask  her  to  tell  her  story  again. 

This  dinner  was  not  only  great  fun  but  also  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us  itinerants  to  share  the  joys  of  this 

sometimes-crazyjob. 
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Division  16- Itinerant  Personnel 

Business  Meeting  Minutes 
July  18,2002 
Toronto,  Ontario 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  5 : 1 0  p.m.  by  the  chair,  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea.  Introductions  of  the  current 
officers  were  made  (Julie  Prause,  Chair-elect  and  Jana  AJmquist,  Past-chair). 

The  minutes  from  the  previous  meeting  were  published  in  “The  Driving  Force”  in  the  fall  of 2000.  Kelly  Marts 
moved  to  accept  the  minutes  as  submitted.  Karen  Blankenship  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion  passed 
unanimously. 

Julie  Prause,  chair-elect,  presented  the  treasurer’s  report.  As  of  March  3 1 , 2002,  the  division  has  a  balance  of 
$19,438.71.  At  that  time  there  were  43 0  members. 

Reports  from  the  following  committees  were  presented. 

International  Conference  Committee:  Julie  Prause 

This  committee  reviewed  80  submissions.  Julie  thanked  her  committee  for  their  time  in  helping  with  this  activity. 
The  committee  members  were  Judy  Cemkovich,  Gail  Sho waiter,  and  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea. 

Nominations  Committee:  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

33%  of  the  ballots  mailed  were  returned.  Secretaiy/Treasurer  for  2002-2004  will  be  Jennifer  Shields.  The  chair- 
elect  will  be  Judy  Cernkovich.  These  new  officers  were  introduced  to  the  membership. 

Newsjournal  Committee:  Jill  Brown  and  Karyn  Peltier 

Jill  Brown,  Editor,  reported  on  the  success  of  the  newsjournal.  She  asked  for  continued  assistance  from  the 
members  in  writing  articles  of  finding  others  to  write  articles  of  interest  the  membership.  Karyn  Peltier,  Advertising 
Editor,  encouraged  members  to  let  her  know  of  potential  advertisers  for  the  newsjournal.  Jill  and  Karyn’s  e-mails 
are  on  the  back  of  each  issue  for  members  to  send  in  articles  and/or  potential  advertisers. 

Awards  Committee:  Jana  AJmquist 

Jana  Almquist,  Past-Chair,  presented  the  following  awards: 

Certificates  of  Merit: 

Jill  Brown,  “The  Driving  Force”,  Editor 
Karyn  Peltier,  “The  Driving  Force”,  Editor 
Ann  Spitz,  Secretary/Treasurer  (2000-2002) 

Jennifer  Shields,  Co-chair  Division  16  Caseload  Committee 
Nancy  Toelle,  Co-chair  Division  16  Caseload  Committee 

Scholarship  Awards:  $500  scholarships  to  attend  the  AER  International  Conference  were  awarded  to: 

Kathy  Johnson,  Kentucky  and  Elaine  Todd,  British  Columbia 

Outstanding  Professional  in  Direct  Service:  Jennifer  Bell  -  Tennessee 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea  presented  an  award  to  Jana  Almquist  for  Dedicated  Service  to  Division  16, 1996- 
2002. 


continued  on  next  page 
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Continuing  Education  Committee:  Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea 

The  first  “Division  1 6  Day”  training  was  held  in  Toronto  on  July  1  &  2002.  3 1  attendees  participated  in  a  full  day 
of  training  in  conducting  a  caseload  analysis,  issues  in  caseloads,  and  efforts  to  make  a  change.  The  evaluations 
from  the  day  were  excellent  and  indicate  a  need  for  further  training.  The  membership  expressed  a  need  for 
continuing  education  in  assistive  technology  issues  such  as  conducting  assessments  and  dealing  with  technology 
difficulties.  Another  issue  from  the  floor  was  to  provide  help  with  data  collection  and  charting  of  progress. 
Caseload  Committee:  Nancy  Toelle,  Jennifer  Shields,  and  Crissy  Cowan 

The  caseload  committee  has  worked  very  hard  for  the  last  two  years  to  implement  the  goals  of  the  committee. 

The  culmination  of  this  effort  was  the  Division  1 6  Day  Training.  The  question  to  the  membership  at  this  time  is: 
what  type  of  follow-up  is  wanted?  Following  discussion  of  division  support  for  further  training  and  participation  in 
the  National  Agenda  Goal  4,  Donna  Stryker-  co-chair  of  the  National  Agenda  Steering  Committee 
spoke  to  the  group  indicating  the  National  Agenda  Steering  Committee  would  welcome  Division  1 6’s  help  and 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  division  taking  a  leadership  role  for  Goal  4.  Following  discussion,  Kelly  Marts 
moved  that  Division  1 6  approach  the  National  Agenda  Steering  Committee  to  offer  to  be  a  goal  leader  for  the 
caseload  goal.  Marybeth  Dean  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion  passed  unanimously.  Frances  Mary 
D’ Andrea  will  host  a  list-serve  for  the  “Division  1 6  Day”  participants  to  provide  follow-up  to  the  session.  The 
membership  discussed  future  training  opportunities.  Kelly  Marts  moved  that  the  division  support  continued 
training  in  both  division  funds  and  member  volunteer  time.  Crissy  Cowan  seconded.  Discussion  followed  on 
potential  cost.  The  motion  failed  unanimously.  Carolynn  Longuil  moved  to  offer  training  to  groups  that  agree  host 
it  at  no  cost  to  the  division  and  paid  for  by  the  sponsoring  group.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed 
unanimously.  Sue  Adams  moved  that  Division  1 6  Caseload  Committee  create  a  “Training  of  Trainers”  component 
with  support  for  their  expenses.  Ellen  Goodman  seconded  the  motion.  Discussion  followed  on  potential  costs 
and  possible  funding.  Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea  presented  the  proposed  budget  for  2002-2004.  Following  a  lengthy  discussion,  Karen 
Blankenship  volunteered  to  serve  as  the  Division  16  representative  to  the  National  Agenda  at  no  cost  to  the 
division.  Marybeth  Dean  moved  to  accept  the  proposed  budget  with  the  addition  of  $3500  for  travel  and  $250 
for  printing  for  the  caseload  committee’s  work.  Kathy  Johnson  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion  passed 
unanimously. 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea  reported  on  the  information  from  the  AER  Lift  meeting  in  April,  2002.  The  Council  of 
Division  Chairs  will  meet  again  at  7:30  a.m  on  Saturday,  July  20th.  Let  a  division  officer  know  of  any  concerns 
the  membership  might  have  to  be  brought  before  the  CDC  committee. 

Request  was  made  for  members  to  volunteer  for  a  committee  assignment. 

Door  Prizes  were  awarded.  The  winners  were: 

Julia  Slaymaker 
Marybeth  Dean 
Karen  Stitley 
Allison  Conway 

The  official  Division  1 6  gavel  was  passed  on  to  the  new  current  chair, 

Julie  Prause. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  6:55  p.m. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jana  Almquist 
Past-chair 


“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


Mark  E.  Wilkinson,  OD 


Nystagmus 


Director,  Low  Vision  Rehabilitation  Institute 
University  of  Iowa’s  Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 


Congenital  nystagmus  is  associated  with  bilateral  visual  defects  that  are  characterized  by  binocular  spontaneous 
oscillations.  Congenital  nystagmus  predominantly  occurs  secondary  to  the  genetic  ocular  diseases  such  as 
albinism,  achromatopsia,  aniridia  and  Leber  congenital  amaurosis.  Nystagmus  is  associated  with  at  least  3  X- 
linked  disorders:  Nettleship-Falls  ocular  albinism;  complete  congenital  stationary  night  blindness;  and  blue-cone 
monochromatism.  Nystagmus  may  also  develop  in  the  setting  of  bilateral  congenital  cataracts,  in  which  case  early 
cataract  removal  may  result  in  improvement  or  prevention  of  the  nystagmus.  Nystagmus  is  normally  a  symptom 
of  an  underlying  ocular  condition,  although  occasionally,  the  underlying  condition  is  unknown  and  the  child  will 
present  with  a  diagnosis  of  visual  loss  secondary  to  nystagmus.  Vision  loss  from  nystagmus  varies  from  little  to  no 
visual  loss  to  severe  visual  loss,  depending  on  the  cause  of  the  nystagmus. 

In  contrast  to  nystagmus  that  arises  as  a  result  of  aberrant  visual  stimulation,  nystagmus  may  also  occur  in  the 
absence  of  any  apparent  ocular  disease.  These  forms  of  nystagmus  are  called  congenital  motor  nystagmus. 
Congenital  motor  nystagmus  is  thought  to  represent  abnormal  development  ofthose  ocular  motor  areas  of  the 
brain  that  control  fixation.  Because  these  individuals  may  have  normal  visual  acuity,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
nystagmus  represents  a  primary  defect  in  the  parts  of  the  brain  responsible  for  ocular  motor  control.  In  addition 
to  X-linked  congenital  motor  nystagmus,  autosomal  recessive  and  autosomal  dominant  forms  have  been 
described. 

Voluntary  nystagmus  is  a  rapid  to-and-fro  synchronous  movement  of  the  eyes  that  is  initiated  and  maintained  by 
conscious  effort.  It  is  often  a  ‘trick’  exhibited  to  amuse  friends.  Voluntary  nystagmus  has  a  frequency  of  1 0-25 
Hz,  with  an  amplitude  of  up  to  6  degrees,  and  can  be  maintained  for  up  to  35  seconds.  It  usually  has  its  first 
appearance  between  ages  8  to  1 5  years.  It  can  be  produced  in  both  light  and  darkness,  without  fixation,  at  all  eye 
positions,  and  even  with  closed  eyes.  It  is  accompanied  by  oscillopsia  with  visual  blurring.  A  survey  of  students 
at  Indiana  University  (Zahn,  1 978)  found  that  8%  had  the  unique  ability  to  ‘jiggle  their  eyes. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  child’s  vision  does  not  change  as  their  eyes  are  moving.  Many  children  will  adopt 
a  head  position,  called  a  null  point,  where  their  nystagmus  has  its  lowest  amplitude.  In  this  position,  they  will 
achieve  their  best  visual  acuity  and  this  head  position  should  not  be  discouraged.  Muscle  surgery  can  be 
performed 

From  an  educationally  standpoint,  the  majority  of  children  with  congenital  nystagmus  should  function  well,  without 
the  need  for  adaptations  in  the  classroom.  However,  if  corneal  or  optic  nerve  damage  has  occurred,  contrast, 
glare  and  visual  acuity  problems  may  need  to  be  addressed  with  low  vision  intervention  and  educational 
adaptations.  For  this  reason,  the  educational  needs  of  children  with  congenital  glaucoma  should  be  assessed  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  child  with  a  visual  impairment. 
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A  messaage  was  sent  out  through  the  AERNET  listserve  to  have  people  who  attended  the  Toronto 
conference  send  in  their  thoughts  and  comments  on  what  they  saw  or  learned.  Here  is  one  from  Judy. 

I  promise  myself  for  school  year  2002-2003 : 

1 .  I  will  take  fewer  kids  (I  learned  something  at  our  division  day  at  AER) 

2.  I  will  not  feel  sorry  for  myself  for  driving  so  many  miles  —  at  least  I  don't  have  to  fly 

3 .  I  will  think  about  the  Itiney  Awards  when  I  feel  down — it  will  definitely  bring  a  smile  to  my  face 

Have  a  great  year  everyone! ! ! ! ! ! 

Judy  Cemkovich 

Teacher  for  Preschool  Children  who  are  Visually  Impaired  and  Blind 

Wood  County  Educational  Service  Center 

639  S.  Dunbridge 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402 
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Speed  it  up!  Improving  Reading  Fluency 

By  Anna  Swenson 

As  itinerant  teachers,  nearly  all  of  us  work  on  some  aspect  of  reading  with  one  or  more  students.  Many 
of  our  students  read  print  or  braille  fluently — recognizing  words  automatically,  using  expression,  and  connecting 
with  the  content.  Others,  however,  read  word  by  word  with  hesitations,  repetitions,  miscues,  and  poor 
comprehension;  in  braille,  their  reading  speed  may  be  further  hampered  by  scrubbing  and  backtracking,  two 
habits  that  are  hard  to  break.  A  student  who  lacks  fluency  may  avoid  reading  because  it  is  such  hard  work, 
falling  further  behind  through  insufficient  practice.  Fortunately,  mainstream  techniques  for  improving  fluency  in 
readers  with  normal  vision  can  be  effective  with  students  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Reading  Difficulties  in  Young  Children  (Bums, 
Griffin,  &  Snow,  1999)  separates  skilled  reading  into  three  core  elements:  identification  of  printed  words, 
comprehension,  and  fluency.  While  most  teachers  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  word  recognition  and 
comprehension  for  reading  success,  it  is  significant  that  fluency  is  given  equal  weight  as  a  key  accomplishment  of 
skilled  readers.  Fluent  readers  demonstrate  rate,  accuracy  and  expression  that  make  oral  reading  “sound  like 
language”  (Stahl  &  Kuhn,  2002).  Fluency  correlates  highly  with  comprehension,  since  a  reader  who  recognizes 
words  automatically  can  focus  all  ofhis  or  her  attention  on  the  message  in  the  text  (Fountas  &  Pinnell,  1 996). 
Sometimes,  however,  teachers  shortchange  fluency  as  they  rush  to  move  students  through  the  next  story  or 
reading  level  without  allowing  time  for  rereading  of  familiar  texts.  The  result  may  be  students  who  have  never 
experienced  what  it  feels  like  to  read  fluently  and  who  stmggle  with  the  reading  process. 

Research  on  improving  fluency  points  to  the  effectiveness  of  assisted  reading,  having  a  student  reread  a 
passage  repeatedly  with  a  model;  this  might  involve  reading  simultaneously  with  a  teacher  or  reading  along  with  a 
tape  recording  (Stahl  &  Kuhn,  2002).  During  the  rereadings,  the  teacher  monitors  a  student’s  comprehension 
and  oral  reading  skills,  including  rate,  expression,  and  accuracy.  Texts  should  be  at  the  child’s  instructional  level, 
neither  too  easy  nor  too  challenging. 

Theory  into  Practice 

The  following  approach  for  developing  reading  fluency  is  based  on  Read  Naturally 
(www.readnaturally.com) ,  an  excellent  commercial  program  that  improves  fluency  through  teacher  modeling, 
repeated  reading,  and  student  self-monitoring.  Read  Naturally  sells  classroom  sets  of  passages  and  tapes  at 
different  reading  levels  for  rereading  activities,  but  these  are  very  expensive.  The  adapted  approach  described 
below  makes  use  of  a  student’s  own  classroom  reading  materials  in  print  or  in  braille.  It  provides  a  simple, 
motivating  way  for  students  to  focus  on  improving  their  fluency  for  a  short  time  each  day. 

1 .  Photocopy  or  transcribe  a  passage  from  a  text  or  story  at  the  student ’s  instructional  reading  level.  The 
length  of  the  passage  will  depend  on  an  estimated  target  reading  speed  for  the  student  in  a  one  minute 
timing.  (See  #5  below.) 

2 .  Draw  a  line  to  separate  the  text  from  the  left  margin,  and  mark  the  cumulative  number  of  words  in  the 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  each  line.  The  number  in  the  margin  indicates  the  number  of  words  up  to,  but 


not  including,  the  first  word  on  that  line. 


Stripe  was  a  little  skunk  who  lived  with  the 

9 

McGregor  family.  Rachel  McGregor  had  found 

15 

him  abandoned  in  the  woods  when  he  was  just  a 

25 

baby.  She  brought  him  home,  and  now  he  was  the 

35 

family’s  pet.  (Total  words  =  35) 
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3 .  Make  a  large  print  or  braille  chart  for  the  student  to  record  reading  speeds.  Or,  create  a  bar  graph  to 
provide  a  more  dramatic  display  of  fluency  gains. 


Name:  Caroline  Target  Speed:  60  CWPM* 

(correct  words  per  minute 

Story 

“Cold”  (initial) 
Sneed  &  Date 

Pass  (final) 

Sneed  &  Date 

Stripe  the  Skun 
P-1 

:  21 

3/22/02 

62 

3/24/03 

4.  Conduct  a  “cold”  initial  oral  reading  using  the  selected  passage  and  a  one  minute  timing.  Tell  the  student 
any  words  he  or  she  is  unable  to  read  in  three  seconds.  To  quickly  calculate  the  number  of  words  read, 
start  with  the  margin  number  on  the  line  where  the  student  finished  and  count  forward  one  word  at  a  time 
until  you  reach  the  last  word  read.  Subtract  the  number  of  errors.  The  result  will  be  the  student’s  total 
correct  words  per  minute  (CWPM).  Have  the  student  record  this  number  and  the  date  on  the  graph  or 
chart. 

5 .  Set  a  target  reading  rate  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  attain  after  a  few  days  of  rereading.  This  goal  is 
usually  30-40  words  per  minute  above  the  “cold”  reading  speed.  Encourage  the  student  to  help  set  the 
goaL 

6 .  Read  the  passage  simultaneously  with  the  child  at  least  three  times,  modeling  a  fluent  rate,  good 
expression,  and  attention  to  punctuation. 

7 .  Have  the  child  practice  rereading  the  passage  independently  out  loud  during  one  minute  timings  until  the 
target  speed  is  reached.  This  can  be  done  as  you  listen  or  as  homework  over  a  period  of  several  days. 
Remember  to  subtract  the  errors  to  determine  the  number  of  correct  words  per  minute. 

8 .  Ask  the  student  to  retell  the  story  or  answer  comprehension  questions  to  reinforce  the  concept  that  the 
ultimate  goal  is  reading  for  meaning. 

9 .  When  the  student  demonstrates  comprehension  and  can  read  the  passage  accurately  with  expression  at 
or  above  the  target  speed,  he  or  she  completes  the  chart  or  graph  with  the  speed  and  date.  Adjust  the 
target  reading  speed  as  fluency  improves. 

Comments  and  Suggestions 

1 .  Fluency  training  is  only  one  part  of  a  balanced  reading  program  that  should  also  include  word  study,  many 
opportunities  to  read  continuous  text,  and  comprehension  activities.  If  a  student  is  receiving  high  quality 
literacy  instruction  and  still  experiencing  reading  difficulties,  additional  testing  for  learning  disabilities  may 
be  appropriate. 

2 .  A  structured  fluency  approach  with  timed  rereadings  is  not  recommended  for  emergent  readers  who  are 
only  reading  a  sentence  or  two  per  page.  However,  these  students  should  be  expected  to  practice  each 
story  until  it  is  fluent  before  moving  on.  Rereading  can  be  done  independently,  with  a  partner,  or  at  home, 
followed  by  a  final  check  by  the  teacher. 

3 .  Rereading  provides  braille  readers  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  refine  their  tracking  skills.  Once  they 
are  familiar  with  the  text,  students  can  focus  more  attention  on  efficient  movement  of  their  hands. 

4.  If  a  child  is  reading  both  print  and  braille  on  about  the  same  level,  set  separate  target  speeds  for  each 
medium.  Have  the  student  meet  the  fluency  goal  in  the  most  comfortable  medium  first;  then  introduce  the 
same  passage  in  the  secondary  medium. 


continued  on  next  page 


Students  benefit  from  a  focus  on  fluency  in  their  literacy  instruction,  whether  through  a  structured  program  or 
more  informal  activities.  Like  training  wheels  on  a  bicycle,  rereading  familiar  text  provides  children  with  the  “feel” 
of  the  real  thing,  in  this  case,  fluent  reading.  With  consistent  practice,  fluency  skills  transfer  to  the  reading  of  new 
material,  increasing  both  reading  speed  and  comprehension. 
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Winds  of  Change: 

Guam’s  VI  Program  in  the  Wake  of  Disaster 
By  Kathy  Millhoff 

Each  new  school  year  is  a  gift,  the  unfolding  of  which  brings  excitement,  trepidation,  eagerness  and  challenge. 
How  have  the  children  fared  the  summer?  How  are  they  fitting  into  new  school  schedules,  routines,  social 
groups,  and  classroom  demands?  How  is  their  literacy  developing?  Is  someone  still  sitting  on  the  floor  to  read? 
Are  toddlers  feeding  themselves  yet? 

The  school  year  of 2002  began  in  August  with  all  of  these  same  concerns  at  the  fore.  Braille  books  were 
issued  along  with  pipe  cleaners,  clay,  Velcro  strips  and  magnifiers.  Schedules  were  devised  and  functional  vision 
assessments  planned.  Staffing  meetings  were  arranged  at  schools  and  the  same  discussions  about  modifications 
and  accommodations  were  held. 

However,  this  year  was  markedly  different  from  others.  This  school  year  began  late,  among  all  of  the 
uncertainties  that  accompany  any  natural  disaster  and  its  aftermath. 

In  July,  a  month  in  which  no  typhoons  had  ever  been  recorded  on  Guam,  two  typhoons  arrived,  back-to- 
back,  almost  a  week  to  the  day  apart.  Spinning  out  of  the  super-heated  Pacific,  they  were  not  at  first  thought  to 
be  very  serious.  But  as  it  turned  out,  hundreds  of  families  were  left  homeless;  thousands  were  left  in  need  of  relief 
clothing,  food,  shelter,  and  medicine. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FIMA)  is  always  quick  to  act,  along  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  social  services  agencies.  Temporaiy  shelter  is  always  quickly  provided.  But  for  many,  relocation  is 
inevitable. 

When  overall  losses  are  tallied  up,  many  impact  the  VI  program.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  damage  done  to 
our  office  facilities,  but  also,  the  displacement  and  shaking  up  of  the  population  we  serve.  This  summer,  our 
summer  school  program  was  set  up  in  an  older  house  a  few  miles  away  from  our  program  facilities.  Stocked  with 
books,  food,  appliances  and  games,  it  was  set  up  for  teaching  those  aspects  of  the  expanded  core  curriculum 
which  cannot  be  properly  addressed  during  the  regular  school  year.  Of  course  this  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of 
the  typhoon  But  its  facilities  proved  to  be  a  worthy  location  when  we  had  to  move  supplies  from  our  water- 
soaked  facilities  and  removed  the  mildewed  carpets.  This  was  a  benefit  to  the  VI  program,  which  normally  felt  as 
though  an  entire  school  had  to  be  crammed  into  a  cracker  box — so  miniscule  was  the  space. 

The  question  on  everyone’s  mind,  however,  was  the  start  date  of  school.  Those  schools  on  a  year-round 
scheduled  were  due  to  begin  classes  July  30;  the  traditional  schools  a  week  later.  While  some  schools  had 
experienced  typhoon  damage — everything  from  malfunctioning  phones  to  flooded  classrooms — the  real,  the  life- 
threatening  problem  was  clean  drinking  water.  The  antiquated  water  system,  long  over-taxed  by  a  growing 
population,  had  been  damaged.  Electric  power  goes  down  after  storms.  Sewage  had  leaked  into  the  drinking 
water  supply.  1 0 


It  was  finally  determined  that  children  would  receive  bottled  water  at  school  until  water  purification  systems 
could  be  built.  This  was  supposed  to  take  two  weeks.  School  began  August  12,  a  month  after  the  second 
typhoon’s  arrival. 

And,  life  goes  on. 

The  second  day  of  school,  I  held  a  toddler  in  my  lap  and  marveled  at  the  craziness  of  a  job  wherein  you  get 
paid  to  rock  a  baby  to  sleep.  She  loved  her  playgroup.  JPlaygroup  is  a  pre-preschool  attended  by  toddlers  and 
parents  a  couple  of  hours  a  day.  The  thoroughly  fun  time  is  meant  to  begin  teaching  the  fun  parts  of  school 
culture.  The  blind  toddlers  get  a  lot  out  of  it. 

The  reluctant  braille  reader  in  third  grade  proved  to  be  reluctant  still.  “Why  do  I  have  to  learn  this?’  he  wants 
to  know.  He  and  his  classroom  agreed  with  me  however,  that  he  would  begin  to  do  work  in  Braille  and  stop 
asking  to  orally  give  answers.  However,  his  home  was  destroyed  and  he  will  be  relocating  to  a  new  school 
district,  where  things  could  get  difficult  again. 

The  first  grader  whose  lather  is  working  in  the  Philippines  (unemployment  here  is  far  above  the  national 
average)  eagerly  grabs  for  her  Braille  materials.  But  she  stops  long  enough  to  wonder  if  I’ll  have  a  treat  on  hand 
for  her  tomorrow. 

The  kindergartener  is  a  beginning  Braille  reader  that  is  learning  to  tell  anyone  within  earshot  that  he  needs  to 
have  visual  information  explained.  Proactive?  Yes,  but  he  would  rather  ask  about  my  car,  his  teacher’s  car, 
anyone’s  car.  He  will  soon  get  his  Mountbatten  and  no  doubt  we’ll  write  stories  about  cars. 

A  congenitally  blind  four-year-old,  who  was  supposed  to  transition  to  the  Headstart  in  his  village,  is  again  in 
pre-school.  He  won’t  talk  but  sings  “Follow  Me”  non-stop.  He’s  ready  for  change  but  the  options  aren’t  clear. 

The  dozens  of  others  were  service  are  now  more  than  four  weeks  into  the  school  year.  The  cortically  vision 
impaired  students  have  moved  up  to  middle  school.  They  are  not  in  a  resource  room.  High  schoolers  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  “moving  out”  (from  parents)  though  they’re  not  US  citizens  and  will  face  more  financial 
troubles  than  their  American  counterparts. 

And  life  goes  on. 

We’re  all  grateful  that  on  this  island,  where  it’s  said,  “America’s  day  begins”  we  don’t  have  the  killer  storm 
surges  and  floods  that  characterize  typhoons  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  Yet,  who  can  really  measure  disruption?  Is  it, 
as  some  might  say,  just  part  of  life,  something  our  kids  will  have  to  learn  to  cope  with,  just  like  everyone  else? 

Or,  will  it  one  day  become  that  straw  that  finally  “cracks  the  proverbial  camel’s  back”? 

As  I  write  this,  I’m  simultaneously  making  lesson  plans,  distributing  embossing  kits  and  globes,  planning  for 
braille  transcription,  and  counting  the  CCTVs  that  still  work  (luckily,  none  were  water-logged  in  this  year’s 
storms)  -  much  like  the  rest  of  the  itinerant  teachers  throughout  the  world.  As  I  watch  kids  plan  their  red,  white 
and  blue  outfits  for  91 1  Remembrance  Day,  I  wonder  again  about  teaching  color,  a  topic  of  discussion  on  a 
recent  AERNET. 


But  I’m  also  hoping  that  typhoon  will  be  good  to  us  now.  We 
have  four  months  to  go.  But  mostly,  I  ’m  hoping  for  the  very  best  for  the 
kids.  I’m  hoping  they’ll  opt  to  pick  up  a  braille  book,  just  for  the  fun  of 
reading.  I’m  hoping  they’ll  soon  outpace  their  classmates  in  literacy  skills 
After  all,  I’m  a  teacher,  and  I  know  that  outcomes  can  mark  the 
difference  between  progress  and  stagnation,  happiness  and  anger, 
blooming  or  withering.  Thankfully,  as  it  is  with  each  new  year,  each  new 
day  is  an  enfoldment  of  something  pretty  fantastical,  never  dull. 
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Visually  Impaired  Medical  School  Student  Beats  the  Odds 

Written  by  Peggy  Dombeck,  Clarity  Solutions 

Erin  Marti  wants  to  be  a  physician.  Erin,  a  remarkable  23 -year-old  woman,  has  just  finished  her  first  year  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine.  She  is  just  like  any  other  medical  school  student,  except  that  Erin 
is  legally  blind. 

Erin’s  Eye  condition 

Erin’s  vision  problem  is  a  result  of  congenital  cataracts  she  developed  as  an  infant  due  to  a  genetic  condition 
called  autosomal  dominant  inheritance.  Doctors  removed  the  cataracts,  but  at  that  time  they  did  not  replace  them 
with  implanted  lenses  as  they  do  now.  The  result  of  having  no  lenses  in  her  eyes  was  that  by  six  years  old,  Erin 
developed  glaucoma.  Between  ages  6  andl  0,  she  had  to  have  1 5  eye  operations,  many  of  which  were  to  control 
the  glaucoma.  Doctors  inserted  lens  implants  at  age  nine  but  one  of  them  ruptured,  causing  a  detached  retina.  In 
spite  of  this,  she  can  see  20/200  with  correction  in  the  other  eye,  although  the  vision  fluctuates  and  is  sometimes 
much  worse  than  that.  Erin  has  endured  a  total  of  1 8  operations  in  all  during  her  lifetime. 

Background 

Erin  is  a  person  with  tremendous  motivation  and  has  never  let  her  vision  loss  affect  her  ability  to  accomplish 
her  goals.  As  a  child,  she  went  to  summer  camp  at  Camp  Tushmaheta  for  blind  children  in  Michigan  and  Cheff 
Center  Girl  Scout  camp  where  she  rode  horses  in  a  therapeutic  riding  class  for  people  with  disabilities.  The 
summer  before  college,  she  went  camping,  canoeing,  and  sailing  on  a  trip  to  Killamey  Provincial  Park  in  Ontario, 
Canada. 

She  was  the  first  visually  impaired  student  in  the  Battle  Creek  Area  Math  and  Science  Center  during  high 
school.  This  experience,  in  which  she  dissected  a  cat,  spurred  Erin’s  growing  interest  in  becoming  a  doctor.  In 
college,  she  majored  in  chemistry  and  minored  in  biology.  Summers  in  college,  she  either  spent  her  time  following 
a  doctor  around  (they  call  it  “shadowing”),  or  doing  research  in  organic  chemistry  (at  the  University  ofNotre 
Dame  and  the  University  of  Chicago). 

She  spent  half  of  her  junior  year  in  college  participating  in  the  Ecuador  Environmental  Studies  program, 
staying  with  a  Spanish-speaking  host  family  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  All  her  classes  were  in  Spanish.  She  did  field  study 
in  the  Amazon,  including  a  three- week  stay  in  the  jungle  at  the  Tipotini  Biodiversity  Research  Station,  working  on 
a  project  to  characterize  plants  by  smell,  taste,  and  color. 

In  her  senior  year,  she  presented  her  project  from  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  poster  at  the  Chicago  Signal 
Transduction  Symposium  at  Northwestern  University.  She  was  one  often  undergraduate  students  from  her  school 
asked  to  present.  The  others  were  all  Ph.D.s  and  M.D.s! 

Assistive  Devices 

Before  Erin  found  Clarity  Solutions  on  the  Internet,  she  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  chalkboard  in 
class.  She  has  had  a  couple  of  video  magnifiers  from  the  7th  grade  on,  but  they  were  insufficient  for  her  needs  in 
one  way  or  another.  In  college  she  used  a  black  and  white  stationary  Inline  model  in  her  dormitory  room,  but  it 
was  not  portable  and  did  not  have  distance  viewing  so  it  could  not  be  used  to  see  a  chalkboard  .She  used  a 
variety  of  other  devices  to  help  her  such  as  hand  held  magnifiers  and  reading  glasses,  but  these  do  not  have  the 
magnification  she  needed.  She  had  to  try  harder  to  make  sure  she  learned.  She  took  copious  notes  and  often  had 
to  enlist  the  help  of  other  students  by  copying  their  notes  when  possible.  She  often  studied  in  groups  to  catch  up 
on  what  she  missed  on  the  chalkboard. 

In  her  first  year  in  medical  school,  Erin  did  poorly  because  she  did  not  have  all  the  necessary 
accommodations  she  needed.  After  she  began  anatomy  class,  she  realized  that  she  could  no  longer  manage  under 
those  conditions.  She  had  to  be  able  to  see  the  anatomy  pictures  and  slides  clearly  and  could  not  have  other 
people  describe  them  to  her.  She  had  to  be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  a  lecture  hall. 

She  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Disability  Services  Department  at  the  University  and  saw  her  first  really 
functional  color  video  magnifier.  The  Michigan  Commission  for  the  Blind  bought  her  this  video  magnifier,  which 
was  useful  at  home  but  not  in  school,  because  its  camera  could  not  aim  at  the  chalkboard. 


Seeking  other  solutions,  she  got  on  the  Internet  to  research  other  video  magnifiers  and  found  out  about  portable 
distance  viewing  video  magnifiers  from  Clarity  Solutions.  She  went  to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
convention  where  she  “saw  all  kinds  of  video  magnifiers  . . .  and  . .  .decided  that  I  was  lucky  that  I  had  found  one 
of  the  best !” 

She  contacted  Tom  O’Neill  of  Mobile  Optical  Services,  the  local  Clarity  Solutions4  representative  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  made  use  of  the  modular  Clarity  components  to  custom  design  a  system  that  would  work  in 
different  environments.  Instead  of  needing  three  different  complete  video  magnifiers,  with  the  Clarity  system,  Tom 
was  able  to  order  one  Clarity  Classmate  video  magnifier  for  Erin,  along  with  three  arms,  three  different  mounting 
devices  and  head  mounted  glasses.  One  of  these  mounting  devices  was  custom  built  for  Erin.  With  this 
arrangement,  Erin  has  three  different  stations  set  up  in  different  locations.  She  only  has  to  carry  the  small  camera 
with  her  from  one  station  to  the  other  and  attach  it  to  the  station  with  a  quick  release  mechanism.  This 
arrangement  has  given  her  tremendous  flexibility.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  paid  for  the  Clarity  Classmate,  just 
what  Erin  needed  for  school.  This  is  a  big  improvement  for  students  over  the  stationary,  bulky  Inline  models.  The 
Clarity  is  also  portable  and  modular,  so  she  can  take  it  wherever  she  needs  to  go.  The  Classmate  weighs  only  8 
pounds  when  used  with  a  clamp  mount. 

Erin  repeated  the  first  year  of  medical  school  and  now  she  is  doing  great.  This  year  she  has  had  the  help  of 
readers  who  recorded  her  books  on  a  Digital  Voice  Recorder  (DVR).  She  uploads  the  files  to  a  computer  so  she 
can  listen  to  them  whenever  she  needs  to.  She  also  records  lectures  with  the  DVR. 

In  addition  to  her  video  magnifiers  and  the  DVR,  Erin’s  research  has  discovered  other  assistive  devices  such 
as  the  video  otoscope  that  allows  her  to  view  an  enlargement  of  the  inside  of  someone’s  ear  on  any  television 
screen.  She  is  now  looking  into  video  ophthalmoscopes  for  eye  examinations.  This  year,  “I  am  smack  dab  in  the 
middle  of  my  class  academically  which  is  an  awesome  place  to  be  and  I’m  proud  of  it!”  says  a  very  pleased  Erin. 
The  Medical  School  Process 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Erin  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  was  her  familiarity 
with  being  a  patient  after  1 8  operations.  She  says  “I  know  I  want  to  use  my  life  to  do  good  things  -  Medicine  is 
what  I  know  the  best  because  it  is  what  I  have  the  most  experience  in.  It  is  the  system  in  which  I  am  most  likely  to 
make  a  positive  difference.” 

Erin  applied  to  twelve  medical  schools,  was  interviewed  at  6,  and  was  accepted  at  3.  She  chose  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  because  they  did  not  discriminate  because  ofher  disability  and  they  were  very  responsive 
to  her  requests  for  assistive  technology  and  whatever  else  she  needed  to  succeed. 

The  student  with  disabilities  has  to  educate  the  people  they  work  with  about  their  capabilities  and  what 
equipment  they  need  to  help  them  overcome  obstacles.  There  are  so  many  assistive  devices  available  now  that 
can  enable  a  person  with  a  disability  to  perform  tasks  as  well  as  any  other  person,  but  many  people  are  not  aware 
of  this.  There  are  a  large  number  of  websites  devoted  to  disabilities  and  vision  loss  in  particular,  where  the  public 
can  gather  information. 

Erin  keeps  in  touch  with  other  students  with  various  disabilities  at  schools  across  the  country.  They  support 
each  other  with  encouragement  and  practical  information.  She  knows  of  a  few  pioneering  blind  physicians,  a 
quadriplegic  Harvard  graduate,  a  deaf  medical  student  and  a  deaf  physician  professor. 

At  the  present  time,  Erin  is  most  interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  psychiatry  or  sports  medicine.  As  always, 
she  is  proactive  and  works  very  hard  to  ensure  her  success. 

Numerous  individuals  whose  lives  she  has  touched  along  the  way  have  expressed  how  they  feel  about  Erin 
and  her  capabilities.  Here  is  one  example  from  a  letter  of  recommendation  written  for  her  application  to  medical 
school:  “Engaging  and  determined,  Erin  has  not  only  endured  a  lifetime’s  worth  of  challenge  in  her  short  years,  but 
more  than  this,  she  has  accomplished  and  overcome  and  she  brings  this  dedication  and  tenacity  to  each  endeavor. 
She  challenges  herself  and  others  to  do  their  very  best,  to  reach  beyond  their  grasps,  and  she  does  so  by  personal 
example  and  inspiration...  For  as  much  as  she  challenges  herself,  she  is  a  profound  example  to  those  who  suffer 
insecurity;  fear,  or  pain.” 

*  (Statistics  are  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind) 
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Everybody  Loves  Romeo! 

And  no  wonder!  For  more  than  a  decade,  Romeo  has 
been  the  world  standard  for  economical,  durable 
single-sided  Braille  embossers  of  legendary  quality. 

Compact  and  transportable  Romeos  are  now  an 
unbeatable  value  as  well.  New  Romeo  Pro  50,  our 
fastest  Romeo  Braille  embosser  ever  at  50  characters 
per  second,  has  our  best  options  as  standard 
equipment  for  only  $2,895.  That's  not  all:  Our  basic 
Romeo  25  is  now  only  $2,195. 

Both  work  with  your  PC  or  Mac  and  easy-to-use 
software  to  produce  Braille  documents  in  minutes. 

Call  Kate  Schenk  toll-free  in  the  USA  at 
(800)  777  3687  Extension  204 

(||B)  Enabling  Technologies 

World's  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Braille  Embossers 

1601  Northeast  Braille  Place 

Jensen  Beach,  Florida  34957 

Phone:  (772)  225  3687  Fax:  (772)  225  3299 

Toll-free  in  the  USA:  (800)  777  3687 

E-Mail:  enabling@brailler.com 

Web:  www.brailler.com 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  exploring  on  the  computer,  the  following  web  sites  are 
interesting  to  visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please 
e-mail  me  with  fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 


1 .  www.hadley-school.org  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  webpage.  This  site  has  lots  of  information  about 
distance  classes  for  students,  families  and  teachers. 

2.  www.aerbvi.org/Division  16/  This  is  our  website  for  division  16.  It  will  be  updated  periodically  to  help 
keep  us  informed  of  current  events. 

3 .  www.abilityhub.com  This  website  seems  to  have  lots  of  information  on  various  software  and  hardware 
for  assistive  technology  in  operating  a  computer.  This  site  includes  several  disability  specific  adaptations. 
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From  the  Editor 

Welcome  to  another  year  of  the  Driving  Force.  I  loved  going  to  Toronto  not  only  to  get  away  from  my  family 
(<g>  grin)  but  because  I  got  to  meet  so  many  interesting  people  from  all  over  the  country.  As  you  have  read 
in  this  issue,  it  doesn’t  matter  where  you  live  or  teach,  problems  and  successes  are  all  the  same.  What  did 
sadden  me,  is  that  many  people  thought  that  Division  1 6  or  the  Driving  Force  was  only  for  education  teacher. 
This  division  is  for  supporting  anyone  working  in  an  itinerant  capacity  that  works  with  people  with  visual 
impairments.  Please  get  the  word  out  to  your  peers.  Whether  you  are  working  as  a  rehabilitation  teacher, 
educational  teacher  or  orientation  and  mobility  specialist,  if  you  are  in  an  itinerant  model,  then  we  can  benefit 
from  each  other.  Please  continue  sendint  in  articles.  I  loved  reading  what  other  people  are  doing  successfully. 
Enjoy  your  holidays  (they  are  just  around  the  comer)  and  see  you  soon. 

Jill :-)  - 


fvi  you  need  this  newsjournal  in\\ 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
'\opinions  of  the  authors. 


(ji3i>) 

The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
PO.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Spring  2003  (Volume  11  Number  1) 
Articles:  February 15  2003 
Advertising  February 15  2003 
Summer  2003  (Volume  1 1  Number  2) 
Articles:  May  15  2003 
Advertising  May  1 5  2003 
Fall  2003  (Volume  1 1  Number  3) 

Articles:  September  15, 2003 
Advertising:  September  15, 2003 


fr~ 

NewsJoumal  Editor: 

Jill  C.  Brown 
jbrown2@flash.net 

Associate  Editor: 

Julie  Prause 
julprause@hotmail.com 
Advertising  Editor: 

Karyn  Peltier 
jklmpeltier@charter.net 

Opinions  expressed  reflect  those  of  the 
authors  only. 

The  Driving  Force 

AER  Division  16  Itinerant  Personnel  NewsJournal 


From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Welcome  to  the  special  conference  edition  of  “The  Driving  Force,” 
the  newsletter  of  AER’s  Division  1 6,  Itinerant  Personnel! 

We’ve  put  together  this  edition  with  highlights  from  issues  published 
over  the  past  two  years  so  you  can  see  the  kinds  of  articles,  information, 
and  resources  that  the  division  has  shared  with  its  members  recently,  and 
to  inspire  you  to  join  the  division,  too !  Division  1 6  is  actively  working  to 
promote  appropriate  services  for  students  who  are  visually  impaired,  and 
advocating  for  reasonable  and  effective  caseloads  to  make  sure  that 
students  are  getting  what  they  need.  As  you  can  see  from  the  following 
stories,  the  division  also  strives  to  share  information  and  new  resources, 
and  be  a  sounding  board  for  members. 

Membership  in  Division  1 6,  which  includes  three  issues  of  the 
newsjoumal  per  year,  is  available  for  only  $  1 0  in  addition  to  your  AER 
membership  fee.  Sign  up  to  be  a  member  of  AER  Division  1 6  and  be  part 
of  “ The  Driving  Force /” 


July  2002 


Congratulations  to  our  new  Division  1 6  officers! 

Judy  Cemkovich,  Chair-Elect 
Jennifer  Shields,  Secretary-Treasurer 

We  had  a  good  response  rate  for  this  election.  More  than  a  third  of  the  voting 
members  of  our  division  sent  their  ballots  back  in. 

Thanks  to  all  the  people  who  chose  to  run  for  office:  Judy,  Jennifer,  Karen 
Blankenship,  and  Allison  Conway.  Several  members  wrote  on  their  ballots  what  a  great 
slate  of  nominees  we  had  this  year.  We’re  very  lucky  to  have  such  talented  and  dedicated  people  in  this  division. 

The  complete  list  of  officers  for  the  next  two  years  (July  2002  to  July  2004)  is  as  follows: 

Julie  Prause,  Chair 
Judy  Cemkovich,  Chair-Elect 
Jennifer  Shields,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea,  Immediate  Past  Chair 

Special  thanks  go  to  two  officers  who  are  completing  their  terms  in  July.  Anne  Spitz  has  served  ably  as 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  past  two  years,  and  will  now  be  busy  with  her  two  new  dividends  (bom  last 
December).  And  many,  many  thanks  to  Jana  Almquist  who  is  completing  her  six  years  as  an  officer  as  she  rolls 
off  as  immediate  past  chair.  While  Jana  was  chair  of  our  division,  she  not  only  represented  our  division,  she  was 
also  a  representative  from  the  Council  of  Division  Chairs  on  the  AER  Board.  We  are  so  grateful  for  her 
leadership. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY!!! 

Division  1 6  is  exactly  1 0  years  old  this  month.  The  “Driving  Force”  Newsjoumal  put  out  its  first  publication  in 
February  1 993 .  From  its  inception  of  1 7 1  members  covering  36  states  and  Canada  to  now  432  members 
covering  all  the  states  in  America,  provinces  in  Canada,  guam,  Austrailia,  and  Bermuda.  Look  how  far  we  have 
come. 

Here  is  the  story  introducing  Division  1 6  in  its  first  newsletter.  The  name  “Driving  Force”  did  not  appear  until  the 
second  edition  published  September  1993. 

From:  Volume  1,  Number  1 

Introducing  a  New  Division 

For  the  past  two  years  efforts  have  been  exerted  to  create  within  AER  an  Education  Division  which  would 
combine  distinct  subgroups  of  education-orientated  divisions  with  a  subgroup  for  itinerant  teachers.  At  the  1 992 
International  Conference  in  Los  Angeles,  it  became  apparent  that  members  of  the  existing  divisions  were  not 
ready  to  consider  a  merger  and  at  a  special  session  itinerant  teachers  voted  to  start  a  new  division.  The  Board  of 
Directors  accepted  our  petition  to  create  the  Itinerant  Personnel  Division  on  July  4. 

Jean  Olmstead,  CA,  was  elected  Chair.  Chrissy  Cowan,  TX,  was  chosen  as  Chair-elect.  The  choice  for 
Secretary/Treasurer  was  Charlotte  Rudd,  NY.  Pat  Kelley,  TX,  was  chosen  as  Newsletter  Editor.  Jean  Olmstead 
is  an  itinerant  consultant  in  California.  She  is  also  the  author  of  Itinerant  Teaching:  Tricks  of  the  Trade.  Chrissy 
Cowan  is  an  itinerant  teacher  in  Austin,  TX.  Charlotte  Rudd  is  an  itinerant  teacher  in  Syracuse,  NY.  Pat  Kelley  is 
a  faculty  member  in  personnel  preparation  at  Texas  Tech  University. 


A  BIG  THANK  YOU 

Thanks  to  all  the  people  who  have  contributed  their  time  and  energy  to  making  this  division  a  huge  success  and 
well  voiced  within  the  AERBVI  divisions.  As  the  fairly  new  editor  of  “The  Driving  Force”  and  a  long  time  itinerant 
teacher  in  the  field  of  visual  impairments,  this  division  along  with  the  newjoumal  has  kept  me  (us)  linked  to  all  of 
you.  We  all  feel  the  kindred  of  being  the  isolated  TVI  within  our  areas.  This  division  has  kept  us  united,  informed 
and  given  us  the  fellowship  that  the  other  teaching  professions  have  not. 


To  all  the  past,  current  and  fixture  chairs  of  Division  16— Itinerant  Personel,  your  dedication  and  time  has  helped 
us  to  grow  and  be  what  we  are  today! 


Division  16  Chair 

Jean  Olmstead 

1992-1994 

Chrissy  Cowan 

1994-1996 

Nancy  Toelle 

1996-1998 

Jana  Almquist 

1998-2000 

Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

2000-2002 

Julie  Prause 

2002-2004 

Division  1 6  Secretary/Treasurer 

Charlotte  Rudd  Derby 

1992-1996 

Julie  Prause 

1996-2000 

Anne  Spitz 

2000-2002 

Jennifer  Shields 

2002-2004 

Division  16  Newsjoumal  Editor 

Pat  Kelly 

1992-1993 

Kevin  Kassirer 

1993-2000 

Jill  Brown 

2000-current 

THANK 
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Reprinted from  the  October  2000  issue 

Caseload  Analysis  for  Itinerant  Teachers  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

revised  7/18/2000 

Caseload  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  for  administrators  to  accomplish  both  efficient  use  of  monetary  and  human 
resources  and  address  quality  issues  related  to  student  outcomes.  Itinerant  teachers’  caseloads  must  be 
determined  analytically  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  students.  The  goal  of  caseload  analysis  is  to  provide 
consistent,  quality,  cost  effective  service  to  all  student  with  visual  impairments  wherever  they  live.  It  is  critical  that 
the  caseload  analysis  be  completed  with  the  participation  of  an  experienced  TVI  (Teacher  of  Visually  Impaired 
children)  who  is  knowledgeable  of  the  process.  Caseload  analysis  addresses  the  following: 

1 .  Children  with  visual  impairments  are  an  extremely  heterogeneous  group.  They  vary  in  age,  degree  of  vision 
loss,  cognitive  ability  and  may  have  additional  disabilities. 

2.  Because  of  this  heterogeneity,  teachers  of  students  with  visual  impairments  (TVI’s)  fulfill  a  variety  of  roles  that 
widely  differ  from  those  typically  provided  by  classroom  teachers. 

3.  Student  instructional  needs  are  compensatory  rather  than  remedial. 

4.  Students  require  access  to  an  expanded  core  curriculum  of  compensatory  skills  to  meet  their  unique  needs. 

5.  Service  is  time  intensive  because  of  the  variety  of  student  needs  and  teachers  must  collaborate  with  many 
different  disciplines. 

6.  Needs  of  individual  students  change  over  time,  therefore  caseload  analysis  needs  to  be  done  annually. 

7.  An  effective  caseload  analysis  should  confirm  each  student’s  eligibility  and  need  for  specialized  services. 

8.  Service  must  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner;  access  to  instruction  and  materials  must  be  provided  to  the 
student  at  the  same  time  as  sighted  peers. 

9.  There  is  a  time  crisis  for  newly  blind  or  newly  diagnosed  blind  infants  and  children.  Appropriate  early 
intervention  must  be  provided. 

1 0.  Service  to  students  may  include  instruction,  collaborative  consultation,  material  adaptation  and  production, 
instructional  planning,  assessment,  case  management,  required  meetings,  and  travel. 

1 1 .  Staff  trained  in  visual  impairment  are  more  effective  and  efficient  in  service  delivery  to  this  population  than 
generically  trained  teachers. 

12.  Equitable  allocation  of  caseloads  among  itinerant  staff  can  best  be  addressed  through  caseload  analysis. 

13.  Availability/non-availability  of  support  staff  to  the  itinerant  teacher  (eg:  resources  center,  braillists,  para- 
educators  must  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

14.  Planning  time  varies  for  novice  and  experienced  teachers  depending  on  the  demands  oftheir  caseloads,  (eg: 
new  technology,  advanced  Braille  instruction,  etc.) 

Conclusion:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  educating  students  who  are  visually  impaired  is  lower  than  the  cost  of 
supporting  uneducated  adults  for  life.  The  over-arching  goal  of  educating  students  is  to  allow  each  individual  to 
become  as  independent  and  self-supporting  as  possible.  A  significant  percentage  of  these  students  graduate  from 
high  school,  go  on  to  post  secondary  education,  and/or  enter  the  work  force.  Others  may  need  some  level  of 
support  throughout  their  lives,  but  can  achieve  a  level  of  independence  when  given  adequate  educational 
programming  and  intervention. 

How  to  begin  a  caseload  analysis:  Choose  from  among  the  five  sample  caseload  analysis  tools,  the  one  that  is 
suitable  to  your  needs.  These  materials  will  be  posted  on  the  planned  AER  Division  1 6  website.  A  list  of 
volunteers  trained  in  caseload  analysis  from  various  states  and  provinces  is  available  on  the  website  to  give 
assistance  if  needed. 
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Reprinted  from:  Winter  2002  Issue 

Guidelines  for  Classroom  Observation  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

(especially  for  those  with  multiple  disabilities)” 

submitted  by  Nancy  Toelle,  TV1,  Taylor  &  Hutto  Texas 

As  TVI’s  we  are  frequently  required  to  step  into  classrooms  for  our  students  with  multiple  disabilities  and 
offer  assistance  to  classroom  staff.  It  isn’t  always  easy  to  gather  information  about  a  district’s  overall  program  for 
students  with  multiple  disabilities  or  a  particular  student’s  educational  program  in  a  way  that  lends  itself  to  suggesting 
helpful  improvements.  The  following  are  “Guidelines  for  Classroom  Observation  of  Students  with  Visual 
Impairments  (especially  for  those  with  multiple  disabilities)”  that  were  developed  several  years  ago  by  the  Director 
of  Outreach  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  Cyral  Miller,  to  help  TVI’s  do  just  that.  They 
have  been  used  by  and  helped  many  to  take  a  structured  look  at  programs  and  programming  for  this  population. 

If  there  are  references  in  the  form  with  which  you  are  unfamiliar,  you  may  go  to  the  TSBVI  website  at 
www.tsbvi.edu  and  search  for  the  term  in  question.  The  guidelines  themselves  can  be  found  on  the  TSBVI  website 
http://www.tsbvi.edu/education/observation.htm.  I’ve  used  this  guideline  sheet  myself  for  years  and  it  is 
one  of  my  favorite  TVI  tools.  I  recommend  you  give  it  a  try  and  see  how  much  useful  information  you  can  gather. 
Guidelines  for  Classroom  Observation  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

(especially  for  those  with  multiple  disabilities) 

created  by  Cyral  Miller 
Download  this  form  “observation.rtf’  (20K) 

Student  name: 

Visual  etiology: 

Date  of  last  functional: 

Acuity: 

Field  restrictions: 

O&M  assessment/services: 

Vision  related  IEP  goals  and  objectives: 

WHILE  YOU  OBSERVE  YOUR  STUDENT  LOOK  FOR  THESE  INDICATORS 
Environment: 

1.  Is  the  classroom  environment  organized  into  specific  areas  for  different  activities?  Examples: 

2.  Are  these  areas  accessible  to  your  student? 

3.  Are  there  modifications  in  the  environment  for  your  student’s  visual  needs?  (e.g.  lighting,  highlighting,  tactual 
markers,  etc.)  Examples: 

4.  Does  the  teacher’s  instructional  style  reflect  an  understanding  of  your  student’s  sensory  needs?  Examples: 
Classroom  activities: 

1.  Is  there  a  schedule  with  planned  activities  for  the  day? 

2.  How  is  the  schedule  communicated  to  your  student? 

3.  Does  the  schedule  reflect  activities  that  support  your  student’s  IEP  goals  and  objectives? 

4.  Is  your  student  ACTIVELY  participating  in  instructional  activities?  Examples  observed: 

5.  Do  the  activities  reflect  appropriate  modifications  for  your  student’s  sensory  needs?  Examples  observed: 

6.  Are  activities  teaching  skills  rather  than  just  physical  maintenance?  Examples  observed: 

7.  Are  there  opportunities  for  choice  making?  Examples  observed: 

8.  Are  activities  meaningful  for  your  student?  Examples  observed: 

9.  How  are  upcoming  transitions  communicated  to  your  student?  Examples  observed: 

10.  How  is  your  student  communicating?  Is  it  appropriate  for  his/her  sensory  abilities? 

11.  Is  your  student  initiating  responses? 

12.  Are  paraprofessionals  and  related  service  professionals  trained  in  the  modifications  and  strategies  needed 
by  your  student  due  to  his/her  sensory  abilities? 

13.  Are  paraprofessionals  involved  in  direct  instruction  given  sufficient  supervision  and  support  to  appropriately 
interact  and  instruct? 

14.  What  further  could  YOU  do,  as  a  VI  professional,  to  further  this  student’s  education? 


Reprinted  from  the  March  2001  issue 

Who  Are  You? 

By  Jim  Powell 

There  are  many  benefits  to  being  an  itinerant  teacher  of  student  with  visual  impairments.  I  enjoy  the  challenge 
of  doing  something  different  and  going  someplace  different  almost  every  day.  For  me  that’s  much  more  interesting 
than  being  in  the  same  room  in  the  same  building  with  the  same  people.  An  itinerant  VI  teacher  might  be  in  a 
primary  school  special  education  class  seeing  a  child  with  multiple  disabilities,  then  leave  there  and  go  next  door  to  a 
high  school  to  consult  on  a  10th  grader  enrolled  in  an  honors  program.  I’ve  recently  come  to  realize  that  another 
benefit  is  that  I  am  usually  comfortable  in  most  of  the  schools  I  visit.  I  know  many  of  the  staff  members  and  have  a 
feeling  that  I  “belong”  to  the  school  in  some  way.  At  the  same,  though.  I’m  not  really  a  member  of  the  staff  so  I  can 
use  the  “visitor”  parking  spaces  right  outside  the  front  door. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  however,  not  everyone  in  every  building  know  who  we  are.  Therefore,  all  itinerant  VI 
teachers  are  often  asked  some  variation  of  the  question  “Who  are  You?”  I’m  sure  we’ve  all  had  the  experience, 
especially  in  middle  schools  and  high  schools,  of  standing  near  a  classroom  door  at  the  beginning  of  a  class  period 
and  having  a  student  approach  you  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  and  smile  of  anticipation  and  asking  ?  Are  you  subbing 
today?”  For  some  reason,  they  usually  seem  disappointed  when  I  tell  them  I’m  not  and  that  the  regular  teachers  is 
coming  shortly. 

In  elementary  schools,  after  we’ve  been  to  a  class  a  couple  of  times  and  the  students  realize  that  there  is  one 
particular  student  we  are  there  to  see,  someone  will  always  ask  “Are  you  Amy’s  dad  (or  mom)?”  Actually,  in  my 
case,  the  last  few  years  I’ve  been  more  likely  to  be  asked  if  I’m  Amy’s  grandpa! 

Every  once  in  awhile,  however,  the  “who  are  you?”  question  takes  some  unusual  twists.  I  remember  several 
years  ago  being  on  an  elementary  school  playground  at  recess  observing  a  student  to  see  how  well  he  used  his 
vision  in  that  situation  when  I  felt  a  tug  on  my  sleeve.  I  looked  down  to  see  a  young  man,  probably  a  1st  grader,  with 
a  serious  expression  on  his  face.  “Are  you  the  man  who  owns  the  school?”  he  asked.  From  the  way  he  was  frown¬ 
ing,  I  expect  that  if  my  answer  had  been  “yes,”  his  reply  would  have  been  something  like  “We  have  some  issues  to 
discuss.” 

However,  it’s  not  only  the  kids  who  aren’t  sure  about  who  you  are.  Just  last  year  I  entered  a  4th  grade  class 
being  taught  by  a  bright  and  energetic  college  student  who  was  doing  her  student  teaching  practicum.  Obviously,  no 
one  told  her  to  expect  me.  The  moment  I  walked  through  the  door,  she  interrupted  what  she  was  doing  and  an¬ 
nounced,  “Boys  and  girls,  I’d  like  you  all  to  meet  Dr.  Walker.  Dr.  Walker  is  MY  teacher.”  She  was  more  that  a  little 
embarrassed  when  I  told  her  I  wasn’t  her  elementary  education  professor  and  she  stammered  “I’m  sorry.  You  do 
look  like  him.”  I  suppose  all  of  us  paunchy  gray-haired  guys  in  suits  are  hard  to  tell  apart. 

My  all-time  favorite  case  of  mistaken  identity,  however,  occurred  about  20  years  ago.  I  received  a  referral  on 
a  7th  grade  boy  who  attended  a  small  parochial  school  in  the  area.  He  had  a  history  of  mild  visual  impairment,  and  I 
was  asked  if  I  could  offer  any  advice  or  ideas  to  his  teachers.  I  didn’t  know  the  boy  and  rarely  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  this  school.  So  I  told  the  school  that,  after  getting  parental  permission,  I  would  look  over  what  information 
they  had  and  observe  the  boy  and  then  meet  with  the  principal  and  the  boy’s  mother.  I  sat  in  on  a  couple  of  classes 
to  see  how  the  student  was  doing  and  then  asked  the  principal  if  I  could  talk  to  the  boy  in  her  office  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  introduced  myself  to  him  and  we  had  a  nice  talk.  He  answered  my  questions  honestly  and  forthrightly. 

A  couple  days  later,  I  had  a  meeting  at  the  school  with  the  principal  and  the  boy’s  mother  to  discuss  my 
impressions  and  recommendations  and  decide  what,  if  anything,  to  do  next.  During  the  course  of  our  conversation 
the  mother  said:  “I  have  to  tell  you  something.  There  has  been  a  rumor  going  around  town  that  a  talent  scout  from 
the  Mickey  Mouse  Club  TV  show  was  in  the  area.  When  you  observed  in  class  the  other  day,  the  kids  talked  it  over 
and  decided  that’s  who  you  must  be.” 

It  wasn’t  until  later  that  I  started  thinking  about  what  must  have  been  going  through  that  boy’s  mind  when  the 
principal  told  him  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Hollywood!  Fame!  Wealth!  Then  what  must  his  reaction  have  been 
when  he  found  out  why  I  was  really  there?  I  have  to  give  him  credit.  I  didn’t  pick  up  on  any  trace  of  disappointment 
during  out  talk. 

It’s  great  to  be  an  itinerant  VI  teacher.  We  can  do  just  about  anything!!! 


Mr.  Powell  is  a  teacher/consultant  with  the  Ripley-Ohio-Dearborn  Special  Education  Cooperative , 
Sunmany  IN 
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From  the  Editor 

Welcome  to  the  2002  International  Conference  for  AERBVf.  The  theme  “AERLoom  Weaving  A  Tapestry  of 
Services”  is  certainly  well  represented  with  the  multiple  of  choices  in  sessions,  roundtable  discussion  groups 
and  pre-conference  activities.  I  hope  you  get  time  to  visit  different  sessions,  not  just  your  area  of  expertise 
and  see  how  we  all  interrelate  with  our  services.  We  are  all  here  for  the  same  reasons--To  help  children  and 
adults  reach  their  potential  of  what  they  want  out  of  life.  I  love  coming  to  conferences  to  network  with  my 
peers.  It  never  fails  to  fascinate  me  that  people  from  all  over  the  country  have  the  same  successes  or 
problems  in  education  or  rehabilitation  that  I  have.  Finally  someone  who  really  understands  what  I  do  for 
a  living! ! !  Enjoy  your  stay  here  in  Toronto  and  remember  to  thank  your  guests.  As  editor  I  am  always 
looking  for  a  good  story  to  print.  People  want  to  here  about  your  successes.  You  should  be  proud  of  them, 
you  worked  hard  enough.  This  is  your  organization  and  your  newsjoumal. 

Jill :-) 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
opinions  of  the  authors. 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Itinerant  teachers  who  instruct  children  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired  know  exactly  what  it  means  to  multi¬ 
task.  We  teach,  we  keep  up  with  paperwork,  we  manage  schedules,  we  meet  the  needs  of  very  diverse 
students,  we  investigate  and  learn  about  new  technology,  we  problem  solve  with  other  teachers  and  don’t  forget 
that  many  of  us  drive. 

Driving,  unfortunately,  is  many  times  referred  to  as  “down  time”  or  “not  really  work  time”.  But,  it  is  a  big  part  of 
what  we  do.  There  are  those  of  us  who  drive  only  blocks  to  see  students  and  some  of  us  who  drive  “cross¬ 
country”,  literally!  Whatever  your  challenge  is  in  the  driving  area,  lets’  not  be  passe  about  it.  Driving  is  a  serious 
part  of  our  work  week. 

While  preparing  to  write  this  letter,  I  visited  several  different  websites,  such  as  the  National  Transit  Safety  Board, 
Texas  Department  of  Transportation  and  AAA  to  view  their  suggestions  for  safe  driving.  All  of  these 
organizations  include  similar  tips  that  most  of  us  have  heard  before.  So,  for  the  purposes  of  “The  Driving  Force”, 
I  have  put  together  my  own  list  and  have  given  them  an  Ittiney  twist. 

1 .  Always  buckle  up !  No  excuses!  This  is  THE  most  important  safety  tip !  Even  if  you  are  one  who  just 
has  to  drive  across  campus,  buckle  up! 

2 .  Keep  your  car  tuned  up !  Whether  it  ’  s  oil,  ho  ses,  antifreeze,  or  water  in  the  radiator,  remember  that  your 
car  needs  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  avoid  breakdowns  and  future  problems. 

3 .  Use  that  cell  phone  with  caution!  Cell  phones  can  be  such  a  help  when  needing  to  talk  with  parents  or 
teachers  urgently.  But  don’t  forget  that  they  can  be  a  road  hazard  if  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  call 
(or  calling)  instead  of  the  road!  Here’s  my  challenge  for  everyone  (including  myselfl),  wait  until  your  car 
is  in  park  to  dial  or  talk! 

4 .  Don’t  speed !  This  was  the  best  advice  I  received  while  doing  my  practicum.  Speeding  will  typically 
only  gain  you  minutes  but  may  cost  you  your  life. 

5 .  Pay  attention  to  the  road  and  what’s  going  on!  For  those  of  us  who  travel  hundreds  of  miles  a  month, 
“zoning  out”  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  How  many  times  have  you  “come  to”  and  realized  you  were  at 
your  destination  and  the  trip  was  over?  Let’s  remember  to  stay  alert! 

6 .  Prepare  for  inclimate  weather!  I  know  the  “safety  box”  in  my  vehicle  looks  nothing  like  those  from 
Canada,  but  it  does  contain  the  appropriate  items  for  driving  in  this  area.  Be  sure  and  understand  the 
weather  that  can 
happen  in  your 
specific  driving  area 
and  prepare  for  it 
accordingly. 

Happy  and  Safe  Trails! 

Julie  Prause 
Chair,  Division  16 
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AER  International  Revisited 

It  is  with  apologies  that  I  send  this  on  for  being  so  late.  I  can't  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  the 
beginning  to  the  new  school  year  have  passed. 

I  attended  the  International  AER  conference  in  Toronto  with  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  Stipend  from  Division 
16.  Iam  truly  grateful  for  that  help .  F or  me,  the  5  days  that  I  spent  in  that  fabulous  city  were  incredible.  I  met 
so  many  other  teachers  with  the  same  questions,  answers,  and  observations  that  I  have,  when  it  comes  to  doing 
ourjobs. 

From  the  first  day,  when  we  reviewed  the  caseload  analysis  for  Itinerant  Teachers  I  was  just  so  impressed  with 
the  people  that  are  in  our  field.  The  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  designed  to  evaluate  the  efficient  use  of  our 
human  resources  and  to  address  the  issues  relating  to  student  outcomes.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  out  that 
my  current  caseload  was  MUCH  higher  than  others  in  the  room.  I  now  have  some  data  to  present  to  our 
directors. 

The  sessions  were  well  worth  the  registration  and  the  conference  itself  was  organized,  and  easy  to  navigate.  I 
especially  enj  oyed  the  Div.  1 6  dinner,  where  all  had  a  lot  of  fun.  The  evening  was  crowned  with  hilarious 
“Itinney”  stories  that  had  us  all  roaring  with  laughter.  We  do  have  incredible  jobs  that  take  us  into  extraordinary 
scenarios.  I  really  think  that  NBC  might  go  with  a  Sitcom  based  on  the  Div.  1 6  stories .... 

Best  of  all  were  the  new  people  that  I  met.  I  really  cherish  the  friends  that  I  have  met  through  AER.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  warm  and  supportive  group  of  professionals  that  are  so  highly  committed  to  supporting  people  with 
visual  impairments  and  blindness. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  up  with  you  all  soon,  and  THANK-YOU  AGAIN  to  Division  1 6  for  the  Stipend  to 
attend. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elaine  Todd 

District  Support  teacher  for  children  with  V.I.  and  blindness. 


How  I  Get  Inspired  to  Write  A  Book  for  My  Preschoolers 

Judy  Cemkovich 

I  really  enjoy  reading  with  my  preschoolers.  For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  writing  little  stories.  My 
teachers  asked  me  how  I  get  the  ideas.  I  thought  this  might  inspire  some  of  you.  I  go  into  Big  Lots  — 
Dollar  Tree  —  K  Mart  —  Wall  Mart  and  stand  in  the  toy  area.  I  look  for  a  toy  to  inspire  a  story  out  of 
me.  One  you  might  think  is  fun  is  a  big  red  apple.  I  found  it  with  a  worm  puppet  that  comes  out  of  the 
top.  I  knew  it  had  a  potential  story  for  me  when  I  saw  it.  I  bought  it,  took  it  home  and  played  with  it.  I 
was  then  able  to  come  up  with  a  short  story  that  my  preschoolers  do  like.  My  inspirations  have  also 
been  a  very,  very  long  cloth  (bright  pink)  snake  that  is  longer  than  most  of  my  students.  He  inspired  me. 
A  puppet  with  strings  also  inspired  me — he  had  a  very  long  red,  furry  coat.  I  wrote  about  how  he 
chose  different  clothes. 

So  get  INSPIRED  —  WRITE  a  book  for  your  students.  It  really  is  fun. 
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Strategies,  tips,  and  focus  boxes  that 
provide  practical  information  you 
can  apply  directly  to  your  work 


Four  new  chapters  covering  the 
delivery  of  early  intervention  services 
and  the  development  of  skills  in  young 
children  in  the  areas  of  literacy,  daily 
living  and  independence,  and  motor 
behavior 


Early  intervention  has  increasingly  been 
recognized  as  critical  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  children  with  visual  impairments 
and  other  disabilities.  Federal  regulations 
have  mandated  early  identification  and 
assessment,  underscoring  their  importance  for 
children's  well-being.  The  newly  revised  and 
updated  edition  of  Early  Focus  provides  the 
important  information  that  all  professionals 
working  with  young  children  who  require 
special  attention  need  to  know. 


Learn  how  to  deliver  services  to 
children  with  multiple  disabilities 
and  to  families  that  are  culturally 
diverse 


PRESS 


$45.95 

Available  in  paperback  and  ASCII  disk  formats 
800-232-3044  or  visit  www.afb.org/store 


♦  LOOKING  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  % 


♦ 

► 


The  ABC  BRAILLE  STUDY  (Alphabetic-Braille  and  Contracted-Braille  Study) 
is  looking  for  preschool  or  kindergarten  students  to  enroll  in  the  first  longitudinal 
study  of  young  children  who  read  braille.  This  study  seeks  to  learn  if  there  are 
differences  in  the  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  abilities  of  young  readers  who 
initially  learn  the  alphabetic-braille  code  or  the  contracted-braille  code.  If  you 
know  of  a  child  this  age  who  is  learning  braille  and  who  has  light  perception  only 
►  or  is  totally  blind  and  you  would  like  more  information  please  contact  Dr.  Anne  i 
*♦£001  at  Vanderbilt  University  at  615-322-2249  or  Anne.Com@Vanderbilt.edu . 


Dear  Readers, 

Tve  just  come  from  our  Braille  Writing  Event,  and  am  so  pumped  I  thought  I’d  send  something  you  all  can  keep 
on  file  for  a  future  issue. 

We’re  very  fortunate  in  Montreal  because  we  have  an  internal  school,  itinerant  services,  and  vision  rehabilitation 
services  all  housed  together.  As  part  of  our  yearly  White  Cane  Week  celebrations,  our  braille  transcribing  service 
mounts  a  Braille  Writing  Event,  open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  submit  a  piece  written  either  on  a  braillewriter  or 
with  a  slate  and  stylus.  The  announcement  reads  in  part  that  it  “promotes  the  use  of  braille  and  creates  an 
awareness  ofbraille  among  non-users.” 

As  a  teacher,  though,  I  can  tell  you  these  are  only  two  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  gathering.  People  of  all 
levels  are  encouraged  to  participate,  so  we  have  entries  from  a  woman  who  has  been  reading  braille  for  70  years, 
a  six-year-old  newly-arrived  immigrant,  a  multiply  handicapped  young  man  who  didn’t  speak  until  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  a  couple  ofbraille  teachers.  Students  serviced  by  itinerants  come  in  to  see  other  students  with 
visual  impairments,  families  meet  families  with  similar  histories,  teachers  bask  in  the  accomplishments  of  their 
students,  and  the  general  public  gets  to  hear  many  different  stories  as  each  participant  reads  their  entry  to  the 
assembled  crowd. 

This  year  we  had  the  excitement  of  freezing  rain  and  ice  accumulation  to  enhance  the  celebration,  with  several 
neighboring  school  boards  having  cancelled  school  because  of  poor  weather.  Even  so,  we  had  people  coming 
from  all  directions — the  largest  group  we’ve  had  so  far  -  because  the  event  means  so  much  to  them.  Participants 
get  all  kinds  of  cool  prizes  (CDs,  toys,  candies  and  more)  but  the  best  prize  is  the  book  of  entries  compiled  for 
each  participant  (and  unavailable  to  non-participants!). 

The  Braille  Writing  Event  is  a  big  undertaking  for  a  small  group  of  people,  but  is  unequalled  in  terms  of  payback. 
New  friendships  are  forged,  old  ties  strengthened  and  isolation  banished. 

Dana  Star 
P.E.  Layton  School 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 

“Having  it  done  is  NOT  the  same  as  having  done  it.  ” 
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♦  ♦ 


News  from  Braille  Institute  Press 

Subscription  Program  Offers  Professionals  Working  with  Blind  Children  Popular  Titles  in 
Braille  for  $6  a  Book 


The  subscription  renews  each  February  for  “Partners  in  Literacy,”  making  early  Spring  the  best  time  for 
professionals  working  with  blind  and  visually  impaired  children  to  join  Braille  Institute  Press’s  affordable  braille 
book  program.  The  program  launched  last  January,  and  more  than  35  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired,  school 
district  administrators  and  librarians  are  taking  advantage.  Subscribers  may  order  up  to  25  braille  books 
throughout  the  subscription  year  for  an  annual  fee  of  $1 50,  bringing  the  per-book  cost  down  to  $6  each, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  volumes.  Approximately  30  new  titles  for  all  ages  are  offered  three  times  a  year. 

As  a  braille  publisher,  the  more  copies  of  each  title  we  run  at  once,  the  lower  the  individual  cost  per  book. 
Through  the  Partners  in  Literacy  Program  we  can  keep  costs  down  to  a  modest  annual  fee  by  running  higher 
quantities  of  a  limited  number  of  titles.  Our  catalog  and  order  form  is  online  through  the  Braille  Institute  website, 
keeping  administrative  costs  at  a  bare  minimum. 

The  books  offered  through  Partners  are  selected  from  our  extensive  archive  of  more  than  1 , 1 00  children’s 
titles.  Most  are  fiction,  both  classic  and  contemporary.  About  one-third  are  picture  books  and  simple  chapter 
books  for  our  very  youngest  readers,  another  third  are  for  school  age  readers  through  middle  school,  and  the  final 
third  are  multi-volume  books  appropriate  for  high  school  students.  We  also  offer  biographies  and  non-fiction  for 
school  reports,  how-to  books  and  even  an  adaptive  cookbook.  We  are  constantly  adding  current  titles  as  well, 
including  the  Harry  Potter  series. 

The  Partners  in  Literacy  Program  is  part  of 

Braille  Institute’s  braille  literacy  initiative,  f  — —  — 

which  strives  to  make  braille  more  visible  and 
accessible  as  a  primary  medium. 

Braille  Institute’s  mission  is  to  eliminate 
blindness  as  a  barrier  to  a  fulfilling  life. 

Established  in  1 9 1 9,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.  publishing  services  have  grown 
from  its  humble  beginning  in  a  blind  man’s 

garage  into  a  sophisticated,  state-of-the-art  ^  Software  to  teach  mathematics  to  blind 

producer  of  more  than  13  millionbraille  pages  Qr  vjsua„  jmpajred  peop|e)  and  others 

mmuaUy  For ntformauon  c^  1-800-  who  are  print-impaired. 

BRAILLE  or  visit  www.braillepress.org  to 

link  to  the  Partners  in  Literacy  online  ★  A  tool  for  doing  homework  and  taking 

application  form.  tests. 


★  Up  to  elementary  mathematics. 

★  More  levels  to  come  in  the  future. 


For  more  information  or  to  contact  us,  visit  our 
website  at  www.hentermath.com 
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Vermont’s  Effort  to  Creat  a  TVI  License 

Current  TVI’s  of  Vermont:  Stephanie  Bissonette,  Kathy  Lawrence,  Pam  Durant,  Cindy  Maher,  Kerry  Clifford, 
Eric  Shaw,  Kelley  Louthen  and  Kamryn  Becker. 

In  1985,  there  were  two  TVI’s  in  Vermont.  We  attempted  to  convince  the  Vermont  Department  of  Education 
(D.O.E.)  that  there  should  be  a  teaching  license  specifically  for  TVT’s,  but  they  refused  because  there  were  only 
two  of  us.  We  tried  again  in  the  90’s  when  we  had  a  few  more  TVI’s,  but  they  just  ignored  our  letters.  Here  we 
are  in  2003  and  the  state  has  finally  agreed  to  move  forward  by  adding  a  TVI  license.  Now,  we  have  eight  TVI’s 
serving  the  second  least  populated  state  in  the  nation,  and  we  are  moving  through  the  public  hearing  process.  It 
has  taken  over  two  years  from  start  to  finish  and  we  are  hoping  it  will  be  finished  by  September.  The  battle  has 
been  interesting,  but  worth  the  time  and  effort.  Now,  the  Vermont  TVI  will  be  recognized  as  more  than  a  general 
special  educator.  Below  is  the  list  of  TVI  endorsements  and  the  BA  or  MA  requirements  for  eath  state*  We 
thought  you’d  find  it  interesting. 

*  Source:  The  NASDTEC  Manual  on  the  Preparation  and  Certification  of  Educational  Personnel,  Seventh 
Edition,  2002 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  NASDTEC 

STATES  THAT  HAVE  THE  TEACHER  OF  THE  BUND  AND  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  ENDORSEMENT 


STATE 

ENDORSEMENT 

DEGREE 

COMMENTS 

Alabama 

VI 

BA 

Arizona 

VI 

BA 

Arkansas 

VI 

MA 

California 

D/B;  VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Connecticut 

D/B;  VI 

BA 

D.C. 

VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Florida 

D/B;  VI 

BA 

Georgia 

VI 

BA 

Hawaii 

VI 

BA 

Idaho 

D/B:  VI 

BA 

Illinois 

D/B;  VI 

BA 

Indiana 

VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Iowa 

VI 

BA 

Kansas 

VI 

BA 

Kentucky 

VI 

BA 

Louisiana 

D/B;  VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Maine 

VI 

MA  in  Speech 

Maryland 

VI 

BA 

Massachusetts 

MR;  MD;  SED;  All 

BA 

Michigan 

VI 

BA 

Minnesota 

VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Mississippi 

VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Missouri 

VI;  Blind/Partially  Sighted 

BA 

Montana 

Generic  SPED  includes  VI 

BA 

Nebraska 

Visually  Disabled  in 

Resource  Setting 

BA 

Nevada 

D/B;  VI 

Degree  not  specified 

New  Hampshire 

VI 

MA 

New'  Jersey 

VI;  D/B  (needs  both  blind  and  partially 

Degree  not  specified 

Sighted  and  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  credentials 

continued  on  next  page 


New  Mexico 

General  Special  Education 

BA 

New  York 

K-12  includes  VI 

VI;  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 

BA 

North  Carolina 

VI;  OI 

BA 

(this  state  approves  certified  personnel  on  a  case-bv-case  basis) 

North  Dakota 

VI 

(almost  all  students  who  are  deafrblind  are  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  school 

Ohio 

for  the  blind) 

VI 

BA 

Oklahoma 

VI 

BA 

Pennsylvania 

VI 

Degree  not  specified 

Rhode  Island 

VI 

BA 

South  Carolina 

VI 

BA 

South  Dakota 

D/B;  VI 

BA 

Braille  teachers  are  required  to 

Tennessee 

SPED  Vision  Pre-K-12 

BA 

be  certified 

Texas 

VI 

BA 

Utah 

VI 

MA 

Vermont 

B/VI  (proposed) 

BA 

with  additional  credits 

Virginia 

MR;  OI;  OHI;  VI;  All 

Degree  not  specified 

Washington 

SPED  K-12 

BA 

West  Virginia 

VI 

BA 

Wisconsin 

VI 

BA 

Wyoming 

VI 

BA 

YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT!  Now  it’s  here... 


COLOR 


LARGE  PRINT  Reproductions  of  Textbooks  &  Educational  Materials! 


Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 
visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 


CjP  All  the  Same  Great  LRS  Features  as  our  digital  B&W reproductions! 

CiP  COLOR  or  B&W!  It’s  your  choice! 

■  All  new  books  received  from  6/01  will  be  produced  in  COLOR! 

The  2003  printed  catalog  &  our  web  site  contains  1 000  +  titles  in  COLOR!  Look  for  the  “  P  &  the 

■  word  “COLOR”  indicating  the  new  digitally  enhanced  COLOR  titles.  The  same  title  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  before  it  indicates  the  digitally  enhanced  B&W  version. 

■  Every  title  available  in  COLOR  can  also  be  ordered  in  B  &W ! 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.lrs-largeprint.com!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today  at  1-800-255-5002! 


Treasure  Island! 
Call  of  the  Wild! 
Charlotte’s  Web! 
Frindle! 
Shiloh! 

&  many  more! 


LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 

Now  your  VI  Students  of  all  ages  have  access  to  1 00+  unabridged 
classic  &  award-winning  literary  titles  at  regular  bookstore  prices! 


Core 

Curriculum 
Titles  in 

18-20  pt 
type  size! 


LRS,  14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  *  1-800-255-5002  •  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  *  Fax:310-354-2601 


How  To  Be  a  Good  Mentor 

By  Nan  Hawthorne 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  impact  an  adult  mentor  can  have  on  a  child.  In  its  study  of  the  early  1 990’s,  Big 
Brothers  Big  Sisters  of  America  reported  that  children  benefiting  from  the  friendship  and  guidance  of  a  mentor 
were  52%  less  likely  to  quit  school  and  were  nearly  as  likely  not  to  start  using  drugs,  drinking  or  to  become 
violent.  Based  on  these  findings  organizations  like  America’s  Promise  were  developed  and  many  people  have 
contacted  groups  that  arrange  adult-child  matches  to  become  “part  of  the  solution.”  Mentoring  now  is  extending 
into  the  workplace  as  a  means  to  develop  new  employees  more  effectively.  Groups  with  high  unemployment, 
such  as  people  with  disabilities  are  benefiting  from  mentor  programs  in  navigating  the  difficult  task  of  finding 
challenging  and  rewarding  work. 

Providing  mentor  opportunities  or  becoming  a  mentor  is  not  enough,  however.  There  are  good  mentors,  and 
while  there  is  no  study  of  the  impact  of  bad  mentors,  the  imagination  need  not  be  stretched  to  conclude  that  no 
mentor  is  better  than  a  bad  one.  It  is  important  therefore  for  organizations  and  schools  to  provide  training  and  for 
would-be  mentors  to  seek  out,  demand  and  take  responsibility  for  being  the  “best 
that  they  can  be.” 

As  an  exercise  I  decided  to  look  around  on  the  Web  at  job  descriptions  for 
mentors  in  a  wide  range  of  situations,  and  the  result  fit  that  expression  “the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  ”  By  looking  at  student  mentor  programs, 
professional  mentorships,  club  and  social  mentorships  and  other  such,  each  with 
its  emphasis  based  on  both  the  practical  and  values  needs  of  excellence  in  a  given 
vocation  or  service.  From  a  middle  school  there  was  a  mention  of  the  importance 
of  leadership,  from  an  Indian  business  school  reflection  of  the  value  of  mentors  to 
the  vitality  of  a  program,  from  an  Internet  homework  help  program  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  guiding  a  mentee  to  answers,  and  from  a  business  journal  the  importance 
of  staying  away  from  inappropriate  guidance  such  as  emotional  support. 

Duties  of  a  mentor: 

1 .  Set  the  goal  for  the  relationship  with  the  mentee  and  help  organize  the  strategy  that  leads  to  it. 

2 .  Act  as  a  consistent  and  authoritative  conduit  for  information  flow  to  and  from  the  mentee. 

3 .  Build  a  relationship  with  the  mentee  based  on  trust. 

4 .  Reflect  a  constructive  approach  to  school  and  life. 

5 .  Model  a  drive  for  learning  and  excellent  work  habits. 

6.  Act  as  a  sounding  post  for  the  mentee’s  ideas,  hopes,  plans  and  concerns. 

7 .  Model  and  teach  productive  interpersonal  relationships  and  teamwork. 

8 .  Support  the  ease  of  introduction  of the  mentee  into  the  program  or  workplace,  this  alleviating  the  burden 
on  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  parents,  allowing  them  to  concentrate  on  their  own  duties. 

9 .  Take  responsibility  for  keeping  the  mentorship  relationship  going,  while  imparting  and  enforcing  the 
responsibility  of  the  mentee  to  take  an  active  role  in  his  own  success. 

10.  Give  feedback  to  the  mentee  as  well  as  answer  questions,  but  moreover  to  point  the  mentee  in  the 
direction  of  the  answers. 

1 1 .  Hone  your  own  skills  as  a  mentor  and  to  know  when  you  need  to  ask  for  help  or  are  in  over  your  head. 

12.  Represent  and  advocate  for  mentorship. 


continued  on  next  page 
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A  line  in  the  list  of  mentor  responsibilities  in  the  (http:/Avww.fmanceclububs.org/ 
Memtor%20Mentee.htm  Finance  Club)  for  students  at  the  business  school  at 
India’s  Panjab  University  stimulates  deeper  thought  about  the  role  of  mentoring: 

“To  bring  about  necessary  dynamism  in  the  Institute’s  work  environment  and  the 
Finance  Club  members’  involvement  therein.”  Dynamism  is  “continuous  and 
productive  activity  or  change”  (http://www.merriam-webster.com/Merriam- 
Webster  Dictionary).  You  might  say  “its  vitality.”  The  Finance  Club  reveals  an 
awareness  that  the  mentor-mentee  relationship  vitalizes  the  club,  makes  it  active, 
growing, .  Living.  As  a  mentor  you  are  helping  to  make  it  meaningful  and  effective. 

What  is  not  part  of  the  duties  of  a  mentor?  In  his  BizJopurmals.com  article  (http://www.bizjoumals.com/ 
louisville/stories/2003/01/06/editorial2.html),  a  mentor’s  duties  don’t  include  counseling,”  Barton  Goldsmith 
advises  against  getting  sucked  into  being  an  emotional  or  psychological  support  for  the  mentee.  “Don’t  fall  into 
the  father/mother  confessor  trap.  Sometimes  it  is  tempting  to  want  to  be  the  all-knowing  mentor  and  take  on 
problems  that  you  don’t  have  the  training  to  deal  with.”  For  one,  it  is  not  your  expertise  and  you  may  do  more 
damage  than  good.  Also  it  will  drain  your  effectiveness  as  a  mentor  as  it  bums  out  your  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

If  your  mentee  is  having  such  problems  you  may  encourage  him  to  seek  appropriate  support,  and,  as  is  truly  your 
role,  continue  to  model  the  positive  and  constmctive  approach  to  the  work  and  disability  that  you  have 
developed. 

A  good  mentor,  like  any  good  teacher,  understands  that  his  role  is  to  give  the  mentee  tools  to  learn,  not  just  the 
knowledge.  It’s  the  old,  “Is  it  better  to  give  a  hungry  person  a  fish  or  to  teach  him  to  fish?”  lesson.  As  the 
parable  goes,  if  you  give  that  person  a  fish  he  will  eat  for  a  day,  but  if  you  teach  him  to  fish,  he  will  eat  for  a 
lifetime.  Ifyou  regard  mentoring  as  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  mentee’s  own  abilities  and  style  of  learning 
and  to  let  him  do  it  his  way, .  You  will  cement  his  future  as  an  effective  learner. 

Another  characteristic  of  good  mentoring  is  avoiding  criticism.  It  is  neither  pleasant  nor  constructive  to  be  told 
what  one  did  wrong.  The  key  to  avoiding  negative  mentoring  is  not  to  ignore  mistakes  the  mentee  makes,  but  to 
build  on  strengthening  the  skills  one  imparts. 

Whatever  the  setting  a  good  mentor  is  trustworthy  and  impartial.  He  is  neither  a  champion  for  the  mentee  over 
the  interests  of  parents  of  teachers,  nor  a  watchdog  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  mentee.  Knowing  where  the 
line  lies  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment  input  boundaries.  The  goal  is  success  of  all  involved  in  the  mentor-mentee 
relationship.  It  can  be  tempting  to  crusade  for  a  mentee  - 1  certainly  found  myself  so  inclined  as  a  manager  of  a 
volunteer  program.  As  a  result  I  was  as  much  at  fault  for  the  conflicts  that  ensued  between  staff  and  volunteers. 
You  don’t  want  to  do  that  as  a  mentor. 

While  like  volunteering  you  can  hope  to  derive  rewards  from  the  relationship  and  should  pursue  mentoring  only  if 
you  enjoy  it  and  feel  successful.  It  is  not  about  creating  a  dent.  As  Mentoring*  puts  it,  “Mentors  also  need  to 
believe  in  the  value  of  their  work  without  worrying  about  returned  favors.  Ifyou  have,  or  can  develop,  a  freely 
giving  nature,  you  will  probably  be  mentoring  for  all  your  life — probably  without  thinking  much  about  it.” 

[Nan  Hawthorne  is  a  content  developer  and  facilitates  interactivity  for  eSight  Careers  Network 
www.eSightCareers.net,  which  seeks  to  bring  employers  with  challenging,  rewarding  work  opportunities  together 
with  qualified  blind  and  visually  impaired  people.  You  may  contact  her  at  haAvthome@nanhawthome.com] 
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Our  very  own  Judy  Cernkovich,  our  Chair-Elect,  (AER  Division  16)  has  been 
named  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  the  CEC  (Council  for  Exceptional  Children), 

Division  of  Visual  Impairments! 

WAY  TO  GO  JUDY 


Cool  “Sitings’ 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are 
interesting  to  visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please 
e-mail  me  with  fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.  net 
1  www.cnib.ca  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
This  website  offers  lots  of  information  and  links  for  persons  with  visual  impair 
ments,  families  and  teachers. 

2.  www.rarediseases.org  NORD — National  Organization  for  Rare  Disorders 

This  website  has  information  on  many  of  the  rare  eye  diseases  and  disorders.  They  also  provide  websites 
and  organizations  that  deal  with  that  disability. 

3 .  www.qiat.org  Quality  Indicators  for  Assistive  Technology 

Great  website  and  listserv  for  those  that  deal  in  all  kinds  of  augmentive/assistive  communication  and 
technology. 
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AER  Invites  You  To  Attend... 


Advocacy  -  Everyone’s 
Responsibility! 

A  field-wide  Conference  Sponsored  by  the 
Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 

July  25-29,  2003,  Washington,  DC 

Whether  you  are  a  professional,  program  administrator,  consumer,  or  parent  in  the 
blindness  or  visual  impairment  field,  you  will  want  to  be  in  Washington,  DC,  this  July.  A 
first-ever  field-wide  conference,  Advocacy  -  Everyone’s  Responsibility,  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Im¬ 
paired  (AER).  Never  before  has  our  field  had  the  opportunity  to  gather  together  to: 

•  learn  the  skills  necessary  to  become  better  self-advocates,  as  well  as  stronger  advo¬ 
cates  for  our  clients,  students,  and  the  field, 

•  gain  insight  and  share  concerns  on  the  rehabilitation  and  education  issues  facing  us 
globally, 

•  and  immediately  put  into  practice  the  skills  learned  by  visiting  legislators  and  making 
our  voices  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  beautiful  Wyndham  Washington  DC  Hotel,  July  25- 
29,  2003.  Whether  you  are  interested  in  advocacy  for  the  professional,  parents  and 
children,  schools,  agencies,  or  university  program  managers  or  administrators,  special 
education  policy,  or  rehabilitation  policy  there  is  a  perfect  track  of  topics  designed  for 
your  participation.  In  addition,  participants  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Capitol  Hill, 
where  you  will  be  able  to  get  involved,  meet  with  legislators  and  their  staff,  and  witness 
first-hand  how  business  gets  done.  The  conference  concludes  with  a  Town  Hall  Forum 
and  wrap  up  session  that  will  leave  you  recharged  and  ready  to  practice  your  newly  en¬ 
hanced,  effective  advocacy  skills.  So,  please  plan  to  join  us  and  learn  why  Advocacy  is 
truly  Everyone’s  Responsibility. 

Visit  the  AER  website  (www.aerbvi.org)  for  conference  high¬ 
lights,  program  schedule  and  registration  information.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  please  contact  Barbara  Sherr,  CMP,  at 
877-492-2708  or  bsherr@aerbvi.org. 


From  the  Editor 

Welcome  to  a  new  year.  Boy  time  flies  when  you  are  busy.  This  year  I  have  seen  an  increase  in  infants  and 
students  with  multiple  impairments.  What  a  blessing  and  a  challenge  at  the  same  time.  I  am  so  glad  that 
everyday  I  face  different  personalities  and  teaching  different  skills.  I  never  get  bored.  I  actually  feel  sorry  for 
those  teachers  who  are  stuck  in  the  same  classroom  with  the  same  worksheets.  I  enjoy  thinking  on  my  feet 
and  my  day  goes  by  fast.  I  guess  that  is  what  keeps  us  “y°img-”  I  would  like  to  hear  what  works  and  doesn’t 
work  for  you  and  your  students.  There  are  so  many  creative  people  in  this  field  (you  have  to  be).  What  are 
some  of  your  favorite  ideas?  Let’s  share. 

Till:-) 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
^opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Summer  2003  (Volume  1 1  Number  2) 
Articles:  May  15  2003 
Advertising  May  15  2003 
Fall  2003  (Volume  1 1  Number  3) 

Articles:  September  15, 2003 
Advertising:  September  15, 2003 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  1 6 
P.O.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


*  *  met  ere 


ij  ,t  H50170C 


MRS  CATHY  BUNNELL  JOHNSON 
KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  F/T  BLIND 
1867  FRANKFORT  AVE 
LOUISVILLE,  KY  40206 
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the  Driver’s  Seat 


I  hope  that  each  of  you  is  enjoying  your  summer!  I  wanted  to  spend  some  time  talking  about  the  upcoming 
conference  next  month.  For  the  past  several  years,  AER  has  been  planning  a  major  (off-conference  year) 
conference  entitled  “Advocacy  -  Everyone’s  Responsibility.”  This  conference  will  be  held  in  Washington  D.C., 
July  25  -29*2003 .  It  is  open  to  any  and  all  who  are  involved  in  the  field  of  blindness  and  visual  impairments: 
teachers,  professors,  rehabilitators,  parents  and  organizations. 

Even  though  this  is  a  national  level  conference  (hence  the  location!),  let’s  not  belittle  the  time  and  effort  we 
educators  put  into  advocating  for  our  students  in  our  local  communities  on  a  daily  basis!  From  something  that 
may  seen  so  effortless,  like  providing  felt  tip  pens  to  a  student  with  low  vision  to  something  as  large  as  convincing 
members  of  an  IEP  committee  of  the  sufficient  amount  of  hours  a  Braille  student  should  be  provided  instruction, 
this  is  advocacy!  “Advocacy  -  Everyone’s  Responsibility”  provides  not  only  a  chance  to  learn  about  advocacy, 
but  it  also  provides  strategy  filled  workshops  so  we  can  return  to  our  communities  and  do  a  better  job  of  lobbying 
for  our  students. 

In  March  of  this  year,  The  AER  Board  of  Directors,  Chapter  Leaders  and  Division  Leaders  all  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  AERLift  to  gear  up  for  the  conference  in  July.  (Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea  and  Judy 
Cemkovich  attended,  representing  Division  1 6.)  Attendees  received  highly  specialized  training  regarding 
advocacy  and  lobbying  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired.  Then,  on  the  Monday  following  the  training  weekend, 
these  attendees  were  taken  to  Capitol  Hill  to  meet  with  their  own  Senators  and  Representatives !  Those  who 
attended  said  it  was  enlightening,  challenging  and  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  take  part  in  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
democracy! 

Next  month,  AER  members  attending  this  conference  will  be  provided  the  same  opportunity!  In  addition,  a  day 
has  been  scheduled  for  attendees  to  travel  to  Capitol  Hill  and  meet  with  legislators.  It’s  an  exciting  event!  I  hope 
to  see  you  there! 


Happy  Summer! 
Julie  Prause 
Chair 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  SKILLS  101 

So  how  do  you  keep  organized  as  an  itinerant  always  on  the  run.  Here  are  what  a  few  of  your  colleagues  think. 
Thanks  to  all  for  sharing. 


From:  Cheryl  Baker 

Calendars,  sticky  notes,  calendars,  notes  (of  any  kind  to  AFFIX  to  CALENDARS!) 

This  is  the  only  way— well  one  of  the  main  ways  I  keep  up  with  information  given  to  me,  especially  in  passing 
(“Oh,  by  the  way  “Johnny  ‘  s”  IEP  meeting  is  on  “January  1  sf ’).  I  ask  them  to  put  it  in  writing. .  .then  I  put  it  in  the 
pocket  to  transfer  to  the  calendar  when  I  get  to  a  place  where  I  can  write  (certainly  not  while  walking  down  the 
hall  w/my  O&M  student).  I  even  call  my  house  to  leave  messages  on  my  own  voice  mail  to  remind  myself! ! 

Keep  mileage  sheet  (and  sticky  notes)  in  the  car  to  keep  track  of  mileage  OR  write  it  down  as  SOON  as  I  arrive 
at  each  school.  Since  I’m  self-employed,  I  often  tally  up  day’s  total  and  divide  by  #  of  students  seen  (and  split  the 
mileage  between  the  contracts). 

Hope  you  hear  from  lots  of  teachers.  I  need  all  the  suggestions  I  can  get  about  howto  be  EFFICIENT! 


From:  Elizabeth  Eagan 

How  to  get  it  all  in  and  keep  your  sanity. . . .  now  that’s  the  million-dollar  question.  In  juggling  my  caseloads,  I 
prioritize  each  child  by  their  needs: 


Child’s  Name 

Braille 
'  Y/N 

Service  Hours 
(Week,  Month, 

Direct, 

Consult, 

School 

Semester) 

Collaboration 

Once  I’ve  done  that  I  try  to  schedule  children  who  require  the  service  time  first  and  then  weave  children  into  the 
schedule  who  are  close  in  distance  to  the  child  so  I’m  not  spending  all  my  time  in  the  car  driving.  I  then  try  to 
schedule  an  afternoon  each  week  to  do  paperwork,  faxing,  calls,  etc.  I’m  not  always  lucky  to  get  the  afternoon, 
but  I  try. 

I  sometimes  keep  a  student  after  school  if  they’re  in  all  academics  and  pulling  them  from  the  class  is  not  always  a 
possibility.  When  I  do  this,  I  either  notify  my  boss  that  I’m  coming  in  late  that  day  or  put  that  hour  towards  a  time 
that  I  need  to  use  to  take  my  children  to  the  doctor,  visit  their  school,  or  whatever.  This  way  I  don’t  have  to  take 
a  sick  day. 

It’s  not  a  perfect  solution  by  far.  I’m  still  learning  as  I’m  completing  my  3rd  year  as  a  Itinerant.  I  would  be  curious 
to  know  how  everyone  else  does  it. 
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’’Brain  Supplement”:  The  Use  of  My  Personal  Data  Assistant 


♦  The  ’’Date  Book”  feature  of  my  Palm  platform  device  (I  actually  have  an  old  Handspring  Visor  Deluxe) 
is  a  lifesaver !  I  am  able  to  schedule  kids  on  the  spot,  check  for  conflicts,  easily  juggle  around  students,  and  even 
set  reminder  alarms  to  get  me  moving  toward  the  next  building/student  on  time.  I  am  able  to  print  out  my  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly  schedule  through  my  desktop  computer.  I  input  EEP  and  _Eval  dates,  school  district  calen¬ 
dars,  state  testing  schedules,  school  events,  and  even  student  birthdays.  I  can  put  a  note  on  an  entry,  such  as 
“mother  cancelled  visit”,  or  progress  notes.  Using  the  “find”  feature,  I  can  then  locate  all  of  the  days  that  I  visited 
that  student  (I  actually  use  initials  for  the  school  and  student’s  name  for  confidentiality),  and  view  the  history  of  my 
contact  with  that  student. 

♦  Using  the  ’’Address”  feature,  I  input  the  student’s  name,  address,  and  phone  number,  but  I  can  also  add 
their  EEP,  Re  _eval,  birthday,  and  teacher’s  name.  In  the  note  that  is  connected  to  that  entry,  I  have  enough  room 
to  list  their  goals,  objectives  and  classroom  modifications,  as  well  as  progress  notes,  bell  schedules,  and  other 
staff  names.  These  little  devices  can  hold  an  amazing  amount  of  entries. 

♦  I  rely  on  the  “To  Do  List”  feature  to  remember  what  I  need  to  take  to  each  school.  I  gave  each  school  a 
category,  and  as  I  work  with  a  student,  I  list  items,  tasks,  phone  calls  that  I  need  to  make,  etc.,  which  can  then  be 
checked  off  and  deleted  when  done.  It  is  a  great  feeling  to  watch  that  task  disappear! 

♦  With  “Documents  to  Go”  (DataViz),  a  software  program  that  allows  me  to  create  and  import  Microsoft 
Word  documents,  I  am  able  to  load  important  information  on  visual  conditions  and  notes  from  conferences  to  use 
on  the  job.  The  spreadsheet  feature  allows  me  to  create  Microsoft  Excel  logs  in  a  school  district’s  format  to 
submit. 

♦  “Trip  Deluxe”  (Hands  High  Software),  a  mileage  program,  greatly  simplifies  my  auto  expense  logs.  I  am 
able  to  cut  and  paste  the  data  into  my  county’s  expense  report,  which  I  recreated  in  Microsoft’s  Excel,  saving 
tons  of  time. 

♦  The  attachable  “Stowaway”  (Targus)  collapsible  full-sized  keyboard  allows  me  to  pull  information  from  a 
student’s  file  quickly,  and  to  keep  much  more  accurate  notes  from  meetings.  This  rapid  typing  device  turns  my 
PDA  into  a  tiny  little  word  processor,  and  greatly  enhances  its  usefulness.  I  spent  a  few  weeks  trying  the  scrib¬ 
bling  and  onscreen  keyboard  methods  before  I  purchased  the  keyboard,  and  almost  lost  my  sanity.  If  I  ever 
upgrade,  it  will  only  be  to  another  PDA  that  accepts  a  very  user-friendly  keyboard. 

♦  Two  other  features  that  I  use  on  the  job  are  a  stopwatch,  “BigClock”  (free  software  by  Jens  Rupp  at 
www.gacel.de),  which  has  nice  big  numbers  and  times,  and  the  built-in  calculator. 

♦  My  PDA  also  serves  as  an  handy  ice  breaker  with  kids  and  adults  alike.  I  keep  a  few  games  loaded  to 
use  as  “reward  time”,  and  building  secretaries  sometimes  find  the  gizmo  to  be  very  interesting. 

♦  On  my  way  home  from  work,  or  on  those  long  stretches  on  country  roads  between  schools,  my  Hand¬ 
spring  Visor  Deluxe  plays  books  on  tape  that  I  download  through 
“Audible.com”. 

♦  In  summary,  my  PDA  is  my  “brain  supplement”.  Even  if  I  “lose  my 
mind”,  I  know  that  it  still  exists,  backed  up  on  my  desktop  computer  and 
through  my  memory  card.  If  only  my  physical  brain  was  that  reliable! 

Melinda  Pember 

Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired  (Itinerant) 

Wicomico  County  Public  Schools 

Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Name:  Marcia  Rollings 
Job  Description:  0-5  VI  Itinerant 
Location:  5  rural  eastern  NC  counties 
Mileage:  1 500-1700  miles  per  month 
Caseload:  25  students 

HOW  DO  I  JUGGLE  CASELOADS,  PAPERWORK  AND  TRAVEL? 


In  the  car: 

Wet  wipes,  a  stash  of  nonperishable,  low  carb  snacks  and  water,  a  cooler  that  plugs  into  the  cigarette  lighter, 
cell  phone  that  plugs  into  the  lighter,  forks  and  spoons,  and  a  change  of  clothes,  a  good  book  to  read  (in  case  of 
no  shows). 

In  the  office : 

Framed  quotation:  “  There  will  be  many  that  will  awaken  tomorrow  with  no  work  to  do,  that  will  not  be  the 
case  for  you.  No  matter  how  much  or  long  you  work  today,  you  will  be  blessed  with 
an  equal  amount  tomorrow.  It’s  five  o’clock,  close  up  shop,  go  home.  Your  family 
needs  you  too.” 

In  the  communities: 

I  first  identify  the  clean  bathrooms  and  shady  picnic  areas  (for  quick  lunches  out 
of  my  cooler  and  those  no  show  appointments). 

In  my  dreams : 

Paper  work: 

•  At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  I  invite  the  parent  to  j  oin  in  by  asking  how  my  suggestions  from  last  week 
have  helped,  (or  not),  and  take  out  my  “Notes  Home”  form  (in  triplicate). 

•  During  the  session,  I  jot  down  the  activities  we  did  and  how  the  child  responded,  suggest  parent/child  activi¬ 
ties,  functional  vision  observations  and  suggestions  for  activities  next  time.  Leave  one  copy  with  the  parent,  mail 
one  to  early  intervention  worker/teacher,  keep  one  for  my  record. 

•  Upon  leaving  the  session,  I  pull  over  and  write  my  contact  in  the  interaction  log  and  mark  attendance. 

•  With  my  high  salary,  I  have  hired  a  secretary  that  manages  my  “timeline  of  reports  due”  and  types  all  my 
reports  which  I  have  recorded  during  all  my  hours  of  driving  time,  sets  up  all  my  appointments,  reads  all  my 
professional  development  emails,  articles  and  gives  me  a  quick  verbal  recap,  does  all  my  intakes,  handles  all 
organizational  details  for  parent  and  professional  training  sessions  that  we  offer,  spends  all  money  allocated  for 
materials  and  supplies,  prevents  any  stacks  from  accumulating  on  my  desk. 

Caseload: 

Since  I  have  no  control  over  the  size  of  my  caseload  (no  waiting  lists  allowed),  I  have  the  child’s  needs  drive 
the  service  delivery.  Depending  upon  level  of  parents/teachenfaabysitter  interest  and  follow  through  in  applying 
unique  techniques  that  would  secure  their  child’s  eminent  success,  other  handicapping  conditions,  etc.  we  decide 
how  often  I  will  visit  with  the  child.  I  do  not  allow  my  emotions  or  “what  doesn’t  fit  on  the  IFSP  or  IEP”  form 
influence  me. 

Travel: 

Each  morning  before  throwing  it  into  “drive”,  I  visualize  myself  as  a  22  year  old  college  student  heading  to  Ft. 
Lauderdale  for  spring  break  -  long  drive  but  worth  it  at  journey’s  end.  ? 

continued  on  next  page 


IN  REALITY: 


I  do  about  1/2  of  the  above  about  1/2  of  the  time  and  mostly  fly  by  my  coat  tails.  I  have  accepted  the  cell 
phone  and  email,  which  I  once  said  I  didn’t  need  and  hated,  as  my  most  effective  time  saver.  I  lay  on  the  table- 
top  with  my  head  hanging  upside  down  off  the  edge,  with  eyes  painted  on  my  chin  and  sing  songs  to  our  school 
superientendent  -  why?  -  because  I  love  to  hear  my  coworkers  laugh.  They  deserve  a  good  laugh  once  a  year  - 
they  actually  accomplish  what  I  only  dream  about.  Because  of  them  I  am  proud  of  what  I  do.  I  start  each  year 
with  new  hopes  that  my  “in  my  dreams”  will  come  closer  to  reality  this  year.  I  admire  my  boss,  I  respect  my 
coworkers  and  consider  them  my  friends,  I  laugh  and  cry  with  my  families  and  share  my  imperfections  with  them. 
Bottom  line:  I  love  my  job. 


Still  Afloat  -  or 

How  we  Survived  One  Typhoon  and  then  Another 

by  Kathy  Millhoff 

It’s  just  one  of  those  days — you’ve  all  had  them,  the  one  which,  though  Friday,  is  half  staffed  as  most  are 
out  with  flu;  the  day  when  the  email  bounces  back,  the  boss  is  unavailable,  the  memos  aren’t  ready  and  the  book 
orders  are  lost.  It’s  one  of  those  days,  year’s  end,  shortfalls,  and  shorter  patience  confronts  you,  stares  you 
down,  and  makes  you  think  that  maybe  your  mom  was  right  when  she  urged  you  to  get  an  MBA. 

And  then — and  then,  your  order  comes  in.  You  know  the  one  I  mean.  It’s  the  one  that  went  out  so  long 
ago  you  forgot  you  made  it,  but  for  your  signature  proclaiming  your  guilt.  It’s  the  one  with  all  the  cane  tips,  that 
you  now  know  will  crack  when  used.  It’s  the  one  with  all  the  unpunched  braille  paper,  even  though  you  now 
know  the  kids  want  the  punched  for  their  binders.  It’s  the  one  with  additional  holsters  for  canes  -  yes,  those 
holsters  that  the  boys  were  using  for  anything  but  what  they  were  intended  for. 

And  amid  the  boxes,  and  the  warehouse  workers  demanding  your  signature  on  the  invoice,  it  feels  a  little 
like  a  carnival,  a  little  like  those  old  movies  where  the  ship  docks  or  the  train  pulls  in  with  supplies  for  the  desolate 
town  on  the  edge  of  civilization.  It  feels  great,  daunting,  renewing. 

Here’s  the  scrabble  game,  the  one  you  played  last  year  in  summer  school  until  the  first  typhoon  flattened 
the  island  and  made  further  school  impossible.  Here’s  the  marshmallow  canes  tips,  the  ones  you  would  have 
practiced  using  with  the  kids  over  Christmas  intersession,  had  not  a  second,  more  powerful  typhoon  flattened 
everything  yet  again  and  left  you  sweeping  water,  broken  glass  and  large  print  books  out  to  where  they  could  be 
collected  for  hauling  off 

Then  you  realize  that  this  new  order  isn’t  just  new  supplies,  it’s  your  renewal  of  hope.  You  have  another 
chance.  Maybe  this  book  will  be  someone’s  favorite  at  summer  school.  Maybe  this  slate  will  be  the  one  the  new 
girl  from  Korea  will  start  with  in  kindergarten.  Maybe  this  puzzle  will  be  just  the  thing  for  the  deaf-blind  toddler, 
who  loves  stuffing  things  into  containers.  You  just  never  know. 

And  those  hopes  of  yours,  those  dream  that  can  stand  up  to  anything  and  smack  down  the  relentless 
drain  of  will  and  energy  -  they’re  refreshed.  They’ll  go  another  year,  starting  with  those  early  days  of  excitement, 
newness  and  hope,  and  carry  everyone  through  to  the  tired  times  of  January,  the  giddy  time  of  early  spring,  and 
the  last  gasps  of  late  May. 

You  pick  up  someone’s  new  braille  writer  and  feel  glad  you  aren’t  an  accountant,  who  might  go  weeks 
before  seeing  a  child  not  his  own.  You’re  an  itinerant.  Your  boss  often  asks  for  your  new  schedule  (you’re 
constantly  revising  as  residences  change  or  schools  consolidate),  your  shoes  are  run  over,  and  your  brief  case 
looks  like  a  reject  from  a  war  zone.  Whether  at  13  degrees  latitude,  (as  we  here  in  Guam  are)  or  39  degrees; 
whether  surrounded  by  oceans  of  water,  (as  this  island  is)  or  by  oceans  of  concrete  or  swamp,  we’ll  persist  and 
we’ll  prevail. 

A  year  has  ended.  Toddlers  are  pre-schoolers,  new  babies  are  here,  and  seniors  are  off  on  their  own. 
And  we’re  all  here  with  our  glutted  orders  and  our  plans  and  hopes.  It’s  summer.  It’s  time  to  get  down  to  work. 


“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


Amblyopia 

Mark  E.  Wilkinson,  OD 
Director,  Low  Vision  Rehabilitation  Institute 
University  of  Iowa’s  Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 


Occlusion  Therapy  for  Amblyopia: 


What  you  need  to  know: 

Before  we  can  discuss  amblyopia  therapy,  we  must  first  understand  what  amblyopia  is.  Amblyopia  is  defined 
as  abnormal/reduced  vision  with  no  apparent  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  ocular  structures.  With  amblyopia, 
the  eye  looks  normal,  but  does  not  have  normal  vision.  This  is  usually  a  monocular  condition,  but  occasionally  it 
can  be  binocular.  There  are  times  when  you  will  see  the  term  deprivation  amblyopia  or  strabismic  amblyopia. 
These  terms  indicate  that  the  cause  of  the  reduced  vision  is  the  result  of  strabismus  (esotropia  or  exotropia)  or 
deprivation.  Deprivation  amblyopia  can  occur  when  a  child  needs  a  spectacle  correction  for  one  eye,  and  does 
not  get  it,  while  not  needing  a  correction  for  the  other  eye.  The  eye  that  needs  the  correction  is  left  blurry  and 
may  develop  amblyopia.  It  can  also  occur  if  the  child  is  veiy  hyperopic  and  does  not  get  glasses  until  latter  in  life. 
You  may  also  see  the  term  organic  amblyopia.  This  term  indicates  that  the  cause  of  the  reduced  vision  is  related 
to  some  organic  condition  such  as  macular  hypoplasia,  a  monocular  cataract  or  various  other  conditions.  The 
prevalence  of  amblyopia  is  estimated  conservatively  at  2%  of  the  U.  S.  population. 

The  efficacy  of  occlusion  therapy  for  the  treatment  of  amblyopia  has  been  well  proven,  with  85%  of  these 
individuals  responding  favorably  to  occlusion  therapy.  Although  occlusion  therapy  is  successful  in  most  cases, 
some  individuals  with  amblyopia  do  not  experience  an  improvement  in  vision.  This  can  be  due  to  irreversible 
amblyopia,  poor  compliance  with  treatment,  or  co-existing  organic  abnormalities,  as  well  as  an  inadequate  trial  of 
patching.  An  inadequate  trial  of  patching  is  defined  as  too  small  a  percentage  of  daily  occlusion  or  too  short  a 
total  duration  of  occlusion  before  therapy  is  discontinued. 

It  is  commonly  recommended  that  to  maximize  the  visual  acuity  improvement  from  occlusion  therapy,  a 
minimum  of  three  intervals  of  high  percentage  occlusion  with  no  measurable  improvement  in  visual  acuity  should 
occur  before  discontinuing  the  therapy.  The  duration  of  the  patching  interval  has  been  traditionally  defined  as  a 
period  of  one  week  for  every  year  of  age  of  the  child.  So,  for  a  4-year-old  child,  a  patching  interval  would  be  4 
weeks.  The  maximum  amount  of  time  this  4-year-old  would  be  patched,  with  no  improvement  in  vision  noted, 
would  be  12  weeks.  High  percentage  occlusion  is  defined  as  occlusion  of  the  dominant  eye  for  at  least  75%  of 
the  child’s  waking  hours. 

When  the  aforementioned  strategy  is  employed,  the  amount  of  time  a  child  is  patched,  without  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  vision,  is  relatively  short  and  should  not  create  any  significant  problems  in  the  classroom.  The  problem 
comes  when  there  is  no  clear  plan  for  the  discontinuation  of  the  patching  therapy.  This  can  lead  to  frustration  by 
the  child,  their  parents,  and  teachers.  Occlusion  therapy  should  never  go  on  for  months  to  years  without  any  gain 
in  visual  acuity.  With  this  in  mind,  it  should  be  very  rare  that  a  teacher  of  the  visually  impaired  is  called  upon  to 
assist  a  child  that  has  normal  sight  without  the  patch  on.  Although  the  child  may  have  reduced  vision  when 
wearing  the  patch,  their  vision  should  not  be  so  bad  as  to  significantly  impact  their  functional  abilities.  If  faced 
with  this  situation,  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  treating  eye  care  provider  to  find  out  what  strategy  they  are 
using  with  their  therapeutic  plan  as  well  as  to  let  them  know  what  problems  the  child  is  experiencing  while  wearing 
the  patch,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  general. 
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Here’s  something  else  that  might  interest  our  Div.  1 6  members.  It  can  be  ordered  by  calling  800-232- 
3044,  or  on  line  at  www.afb.org/store. 


AFB  and  AEB  Co-publish  Groundbreaking  Art  Book 
Art  Beyond  Sight:  A  Resource  Guide  to  Art,  Creativity,  and  Visual  Impairment 
Edited  by  Elisabeth  Salzhauer  Axel  and  Nina  Sobol  Levent 


AFB  and  Art  Education  for  the  Blind  (AEB),  a  national  nonprofit  organization  committed  to  making  visual  art 
accessible  for  everyone,  have  joined  together  in  an  important  new  partnership  to  co-publish  a  one-of-a-kind 
resource  that  provides  vital  information  on  all  aspects  of  art  and  the  creative  process  for  people  who  are  blind 
or  visually  impaired.  Art  Beyond  Sight,  a  500-page  handbook  containing  almost  400  illustrations-many  of 
them  in  full  color-is  the  result  of  a  decade-long  international  collaboration  with  museums  and  schools.  Working 
with  researchers,  art  educators,  teachers  of  visually  impaired  students,  psychologists,  museum  professionals, 
and  blind  and  sighted  art  enthusiasts,  AEB  has  been  a  leader  in  the  area  of  arts  accessibility  and  community 
education  since  its  inception  in  1 987.  In  joining  to  co-publish  this  unique  work,  AFB  and  AEB  have  supplied 
readers  with  a  wealth  of  information  on  rendering  visual  art  accessible  to  diverse  audiences,  understanding  the 
perceptions  of  blind  artists  and  individuals  interested  in  creating  and  appreciating  art,  and  utilizing  available 
community  and  international  resources. 

ISBN:  0-89128-850-3  (paperback),  500  pages;  ISBN:  0-89128-858-9  (ASCII  disk);  $69.95 


Michael  Sylvie 

Marketing  Manager,  New  Media 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

11  Penn  Plaza,  Suite  300 

New  York,  NY  10001 

(212)  502-7675 

msylvie@afb.net 

Visit  ourweb  site:  www.afb.org 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — the 
organization  to  which  Helen  Keller  devoted  her 
life — is  a  national  nonprofit  whose  mission  is  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  faced  by  the  1 0  million 
Americans  who  are  blind  or  visually  impaired. 


Frances  Mary  D’ Andrea 
Director,  National  Literacy  Center 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
100  Peachtree  St.,  Suite  620 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 

phone:  404-525-2303; voicemail:  212-502- 
7714 

fax:  404-659-6957;  e-mail:  literacy@afb.net 


Hi  everyone. 


#  •  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  AER  has  completed  the  move  into  its  new  Headquarters  at : 


1703  North  Beauregard  Street 
Suite  440 

Alexandria,  VA  223 1 1 
Telephone:  703/671-4500 
FAX:  703/671-6391 


Our  e-mail  and  website  addresses  have  not  changed. 

Jackie  Fairbams 


YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT!  Now  it’s  here... 


This  is  it! 
Now  my- 
students  will 
WANT  to  read 
their 


COLOR 


LARGE  PRINT  Reproductions  of  Textbooks  &  Educational  Materials! 


cjbooksL _ y 

Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 

O 

visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 

All  the  Same  Great  LRS  Features  as  our  digital  B&W reproductions! 
dP  COLOR  or  B&W!  It’s  your  choice! 

■I  All  new  books  received  from  6/0 1  will  be  produced  in  COLOR! 

The  2003  printed  catalog  &  our  web  site  contains  1 000  +  titles  in  COLOR!  Look  for  the  “  4”  &  the 

■  word  “COLOR”  indicating  the  new  digitally  enhanced  COLOR  titles.  The  same  title  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  before  it  indicates  the  digitally  enhanced  B&W  version. 

■  Every  title  available  in  COLOR  can  also  be  ordered  in  B&W! 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.lrs-largeprintcom!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today  at  1-800-255-5002! 


Treasure  Island! 
Call  of  the  Wild! 
Charlotte's  Web! 
Frindle! 
Shiloh! 

&  many  more! 


IRS 


LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 

Now  your  VI  Students  of  all  ages  have  access  to  100+  unabridged 
classic  &  award-winning  literary  titles  at  regular  bookstore  prices! 


Core 

Curriculum 
Titles  in 

18-20  pt 
type  size! 


LRS,  14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  *  1-800-255-5002  »  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  »  Fax:310-354-2601 


Walking  the  Halls:  The  TVI  as  a  Recruiter  and  a  Brand 


“Oh  No,”  you  may  be  thinking.  “Don’t  tell  me  I  need  to  do  something  else!” 

Yup.  It’s  true.  As  a  TVI,  you  are  a  critical  recruiter.  Amongst  the  best. 

Impact  of  face-to-face  contact 

We  know  from  multiple  research  studies  that  most  people  become  VI  teachers  because  they  knew  a  person 
with  a  visual  impairment;  either  a  friend,  family  member,  or  a  student  OR  a  VI  professional.  Think  about  it. 
How  did  you  find  out  about  this  intriguing  and  challenging  profession?  Did  someone  you  knew  or  a  VI 
professional  (either  in  a  school  district  or  a  university)  influence  you? 

“Me?  A  Brand?  You  mean  like ‘Chevrolet?’” 

That’s  true,  too.  A  “brand”  is  more  than  a  buzzword.  It  is  a  promise  that  is  made  to  a  consumer.  A  brand 
includes  the  tangible  and  the  intangible  aspects  of  a  product  or  a  service.  It  implies  those  aspects  that  separate 
it  from  the  all  others.  A  promise;  a  set  of  expectations.  Every  time  someone  interacts  with  a  “brand”,  the 
interaction  further  defines  that  brand  in  his  or  her  mind.  For  example,  I’m  guessing  that  without  ever  driving 
either,  you  would  have  different  expectations  of  an  Infiniti  and  a  Cooper  Mini.  And  when  you  drove  them, 
your  expectations  would  be  further  defined. 

So  is  a  TVI  a  brand?  “Me?”  Certainly.  Ask  yourself  the  following  questions.  See  if  your  answers  are  similar 
to  mine. 

V  Does  being  a  TVI  imply  a  specialized  product  of  service?  Of  course.  TVTs  promise  that  they 
can  provide  vision-related  educational  services  to  students  with  visual  impairments. 

V  Is  the  service  unique  from  other  educators?  TVIs  can  offer  knowledge  and  skills  not  only  in 
braille,  but  in  independent  living  skills,  low  vision  devices,  and  assistive  technology,  just  to  name  a  few. 

V  Is  the  service  meaningful?  What  can  be  more  meaningful  then  helping  children  to  learn  about  the 
world  outside  of  their  body?  To  learn  about  the  world  of  arts  and  letters?  To  learn  the  skills  needed  to  buy  a 
hot  dress? 

So  TVIs  are  a  brand  and  everything  you  do  defines  the  TVI  brand  in  the 
minds  of  others.  When  you  combine  the  power  of  a  brand  with  the  power  of 
face-to-face  contact,  it  is  easy  to  see  your  potential  in  recruiting  new  VI 
professionals.  It  is  awesome. 

The  shortage  of  VI  professionals  is  critical  and  recruiting  is  everyone’s 
responsibility.  The  next  step  is  to  have  materials  and  strategies  to  help 
potential  VI  professionals  take  the  next  step.  In  future  editions  of  Driving 
Force  I  hope  to  provide  you  with  tools,  easy  strategies  and  opportunities  to 
do  just  that. 

KC  Dignan 
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This  was  sent  from  AER  headquarters  to  all  the  division  chairs 

Joint  Statement  on  Critical  Issues  Facing  Specialized  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  People  Who  Are  Blind  or  Visually  Impaired 

We  the  undersigned  organizations  endorse  the  following  Principles: 

Use  of  Visual  Occlusion  in  Orientation  and  Mobility  Instruction 
We  believe  that  programs  providing  instruction  in  independent  travel  to  individuals  with  fimctional/usable  vision 
are  most  effective  when  they  recognize  the  importance  of  using  both  visual  and  nonvisual  techniques  to  travel 
safely  and  efficiently  For  some  individuals,  blindfolding  may  be  an  effective  method  for  teaching  reliance  on  the 
use  of  other  senses;  however,  we  believe  the  best  practice  is  to  incorporate  instruction  in  the  use  of  remaining 
vision  so  that  individuals  will  learn  to  use  both  visual  and  nonvisual  information  simultaneously.  While  we  believe 
that  the  use  of  visual  occlusion  is  an  appropriate  instructional  technique  for  some  individuals,  it  must  not  be 
mandated  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  any  services.  Additionally,  when  occlusion  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
provided  with  the  prior  expressed  consent  of  the  individual  receiving  instruction.  The  professional  orientation  and 
mobility  specialist,  in  consultation  with  the  consumer  and  when  appropriate  the  consumer’s  family,  should 
determine  whether  and  how  to  make  use  of  visual  occlusion. 

Certification 

We  support  certification  of  professionals  meeting  the  unique  and  individual  needs  of  consumers  with  visual 
impairments  to  be  meaningful.  Such  certification  must  require  satisfaction  of  relevant  post  secondary  education, 
practice-based  skills  acquisition,  and  adherence  to  a  Code  of  Professional  Ethics.  These  criteria  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  certified  professionals  possess  a  relevant  and  measurable  knowledge  base,  competencies,  and  skills  to 
provide  individually  tailored  services.  A  certification  program’s  adherence  to  this  combination  of  criteria  assures  a 
level  of  professional  quality  which  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  minimal  practice-based  criteria  alone. 

The  certification  program  of  service  providers  in  the  blindness  and  low  vision  field  administered  by  the  Academy 
for  Certification  of  Vision  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Professionals  (AC  VREP)  meets  these  criteria.  In  addition, 
the  AC  VREP  maintains  full  recognition  with  the  National  Certification  Commission  (NCC),  a  nonprofit  external 
reviewer  of  certification  programs.  To  ensure  adherence  to  meaningful  standards,  we  believe  that  any  organization 
that  purports  to  certify  professional  service  providers  should  be  similarly  recognized  by  the  NCC  and/or  other 
comparable  independent  reviewing  or  accrediting  bodies. 

Use  of  Dog  Guides 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  laws  in  all  fifty  states  guarantee  access  to  public 
accommodations  and  to  the  programs  and  services  of  state/local  government  by  people  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired  who  may  use  dog  guides.  This  guarantee  extends  to  participation  in  any  and  all  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and  services.  The  use  of  a  dog  guide  therefore  is  the  individual  choice  of  a 
consumer  which  must  be  honored. 

American  Council  of  the  Blind; 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 

Association  for  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired; 

Blinded  Veterans  Association; 

National  Council  of  Private  Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired; 

National  Vision  Rehabilitation  Cooperative 
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Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the 
following  web  sites  are  interesting  to  visit. 
This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I 
have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me  with  fun 
places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share 
with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.  net 

1 .  http://www.setbc.org/special/virg 

Technology  Guide  to  Assist 
Students  with  Visual  Impairments  in 
Meeting  Curriculum  Goals.  This  website 
will  assisit  you  and  the  regular  education 
teacher  in  encorporating  technology  goals 
with  the  regular  education  curriculum. 


Do  you  know  a  child  with  both 
vision  AND  hearing  loss??? 

Call  DB-LINK 

(800)  438-9376  Voice  (800)  854-7013  TTY 

dblink@tr.wou.edu  http://www.tr.wou.edu/dblink 


LINK  The  National  Information  Clearinghouse 
On  Children  Who  Are  Deaf-Blind 


/  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Special  Education 

^ — y  or*  Programs,  Cooperative  AgreementNo.  H326U990001 


2.  http://www.nora.cc/ 

Neuro-Optemetric  Rehabilita¬ 
tion.  This  website  offers  a  variety  of  ideas  when  dealing  with  various  eye  conditions. 


3.  http://www.gamesfortheblind.com/ 

This  website  offers  accessible  games  specifically  designed  for  blind  and  visually  impaired  users  created  by 
blind  and  visually  impaired  users.  Many  of  the  games  offer  a  downloadable  demo  version. 


Remembering  Cindy! 

Vermont,  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired,  Cindy  Maher,  died  on  March  1 0, 2003  in  a 
tragic  head  on  collision,  while  on  her  way  to  see  a  student.  Cindy  had  been  a  TVI  with  the 
Vermont  Association  fit  Blind  &  V.I.  since  1991  and  had  worked  at  the  Perkins  School  fit 
Blind  for  25  years  prior  to  1 991 .  Cindy’s  love  and  devotion  to  her  students  served  her 
well.  She  was  compassionate  and  patient,  instilling  those  virtues  in  the  children  she  worked 
with.  Cindy  will  be  best  remembered  for  her  careful,  quiet  and  thoughtful  presence.  Cindy 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her! 

Stephanie  Bissonette 

Supervisor  of  Children  Services  at  VAB  VI 
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From  the  Editor 

Thanks  for  another  wonderful  year.  I  loved  reading  the  tips  from  all  of  you.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  in  a 
profession  such  as  this  that  lends  itself  to  individuality,  we  can  benefit  from  other’s  experiences.  Try  to  enjoy 
your  summer  and  families.  I  know  that  my  summers  are  fast  becoming  as  busy  as  the  rest  of  the  year.  Get 
some  rest  and  see  y’all  in  the  FALL! 

Jill:-) 


f(\{  you 


need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Fall  2003  (Volume  1 1  Number  3) 

Articles:  September  1 5, 2003 
Advertising:  September  15, 2003 
Spring  2004  (Volume  12  Number  1) 
Articles:  February  15, 2004 
Advertising:  February  15, 2004 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
P.O.  Box  22397 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


f  = 

NewsJoumal  Editor: 

Jill  C.  Brown 
jbrown2@flash.net 

Associate  Editor: 

Julie  Prause 

julprause@hotmail.com 
Advertising  Editor: 

Kaiyn  Peltier 
jklmpeltiei@charter.net 

Opinions  expressed  reflect  those  of  th : 
authors  only. 

Mrs  Cathy  Bunnell  Johnson 
Kentucky  School  F/t  Blind 
1867  Frankfort  Ave 
Louisville  KY  40206 


The  Driving  Force 

AER  Division  16  Itinerant  Personnel  NewsJournal 


From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues, 

It’s  truly  unbelievable  that  here  we  are,  once  again,  deeply  entrenched  in  another  school  year.  I  hope 
each  of  you  had  a  very  relaxing  summer.  Whether  you  were  working,  playing  or  both,  I  hope  it  was 
enjoyable. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  mark  your  calendars  for  the  AER  2004  International  Conference.  It  will  be  held 
in  Orlando,  Florida  next  summer,  July  13  -  19,  2004  at  the  Disney  Hilton.  Division  16  is  working 
hard  once  again  to  provide  a  “Division  1 6  Day”.  This  pre-conference  event,  scheduled  for  July 
12th,  will  focus  on  members  coming  together  and  strategically  planning  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda.  (As  you  may  recall,  members  voted  at  the  last  business  meeting  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  accomplishment  of  Goal  4  regarding  adequate  caseload  sizes  for  Itinerant 
Teachers  of  the  Visually  Impaired.)  Stay  tuned  as  more  information  will  arrive  as  it  becomes 
available! 

The  Caseload  Committee  has  been  in  constant  correspondence  this  entire  year,  planning  the  details 
of  Division  1 6  Day.  They  have  met  twice  by  teleconference  (thanks  to  AFB)  to  discuss  the  vision  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  goal.  Nancy  Toelle  and  Chrissy  Cowan  have  drafted  the  Position  Paper 
that  is  up  for  review  (see  page  ?).  We  are  asking  that  you  take  time  to  review  it  and  submit  any 
suggestions,  corrections  or  changes  to  me  at  julprause@hotmail.com.  It  will  be  republished  and  up 
for  an  acceptance/rejection  vote  in  the  Spring  Edition  of  the  “The  Driving  Force”. 

Please  don’t  forget  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  several  awards  that  we  giving  out  in  Orlando.  And, 
if  you  are  interested,  the  division  needs  two  members  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Chair-Elect  and 
Secretary  -Treasurer.  Feel  free  to  contact  any  of  the  officers  to  find  out  more  about  these  exciting 
positions. 

Happy  and  Safe  Driving 

Julie  Prause, 

Chair 
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Division  16  Stipend 


Division  16  will  offer  a  $500  stipend  to  two  members  to  assist  them  in  attending 
the  AER  International  Conference  in  Orlando,  Florida.  To  apply,  follow  the 
guidelines  below.  The  stipends  will  be  paid  after  attendance  at  the  conference  is 
confirmed.  Applicants  must  be  a  current  AER  Division  16  Member. 

Send  a  narrative  description  of  why  attendance  at  the  AER  International 
Conference  will  be  of  benefit  and  why  you  would  like  to  attend.  Applications  must 
be  postmarked  by  February  1,  2004. 


Send  applications  to:  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

Past  -  Chair,  Division  16 
2614  Shetland  Dr. 
Decatur,  GA  30033 
literacy@afb.net 


Dear  Members, 


On  the  next  few  pages  you  will  find  a  DRAFT  copy  of  Division  1 6’s  position  paper, 
Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda,  Caseload  Analysis:  A  Critical  Component  of 
Quality  Services  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments.  The  Caseload  Committees’ 
would  like  to  provide  this  position  paper  to  the  National  Agenda  for  distribution  and 
posting  regarding  information  related  to  Goal  4. 

Once  reviewed,  if  members  have  any  comments  and/or  corrections,  please  send 
them  to: 


Julie  Prause 
1390  Reese  Lane 
Columbus,  TX  78934 

julprause@hotmail.com 


All  comments  and/or  corrections  must  be  submitted  by  January  1 , 2004. 


The  position  paper  will  then  be  republished  with  the  additions  or  corrections  in  the 
Spring  edition  of  “The  Driving  Force”.  At  that  time,  we  will  call  for  a  yes  or  no 
approval  vote.  If  the  membership  approves  the  position  paper,  it  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  AER  Board  of  Director  for  their  approval  as  well. 
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DRAFT: 

POSITION  PAPER  of  AER’s  DIVISION  16 

(GOAL  4  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AGENDA) 

“CASELOADS  WILL  BE  DETERMINED  BASED  ON  THE  ASSESSED  NEEDS  OF 

STUDENTS” 

CASELOAD  ANALYSIS:  A  CRITICAL  COMPONENT  OF  QUALITY  SERVICES  FOR 

STUDENTS  WITH  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS 

Chrissy  Miclette  Cowan 

Educational  Specialist,  Education  Service  Center, 

Region  XIII,  Austin,  Texas 

Nancy  Miclette  Toelle 
Statewide  Coordinator, 

Quality  Programs  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments, 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  Outreach 

Caseload  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  for  administrators  to  accomplish  both  efficient  use  of  monetary 
and  human  resources  and  address  quality  issues  related  to  student  outcomes.  The  majority  of 
students  with  visual  impairments  is  educated  in  public  schools  where  the  itinerant  service  delivery 
model  predominates.  Itinerant  teachers’  caseloads  must  be  determined  analytically  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual  students.  The  goal  of  caseload  analysis  is  to  provide  consistent,  quality, 
cost  effective  service  to  all  students  with  visual  impairments.  Annual  caseload  analysis,  resulting  in 
a  manageable  number  of  students,  is  a  critical  component  of  quality  services  for  students  with 
visual  impairments. 

It  is  the  position  of  AER  Division  1 6,  Itinerant  Personnel,  that  a  valid  caseload  analysis  must 
encompass  the  following: 

1 .  Identification  of  a  valid  instrument  appropriate  to  the  program’s  needs. 

2.  Training  of  VI  and  supervisory  staff  in  the  use  of  the  instrument. 

3.  Annual  analysis  of  caseload  accomplished  jointly  by  TVIs  and  supervisors 

4.  Interpretation  of  results  with  recommended  action 

5.  Presentation  of  results  to  administration  for  action 

The  extreme  low  incidence  of  students  with  visual  impairments,  including  those  with  multiple 
disabilities,  requires  that  general  and  special  education  administrators,  as  well  as  legislators, 
receive  background  information  relating  to  needs  specific  to  this  population.  An  appropriate 
caseload  analysis  includes  these  assumptions: 

1 .  Children  with  visual  impairments  are  an  extremely  heterogeneous  group.  They  vary  in  age, 
degree  of  vision  loss,  cognitive  ability  and  may  have  additional  disabilities. 

2.  Because  of  this  heterogeneity,  teachers  of  students  with  visual  impairments  (TVIs)  fulfill  a 
variety  of  roles  that  widely  differ  from  those  typically  provided  by  classroom  teachers. 


continued  on  next  page 
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3.  Student  instruction  focuses  on  the  acquisition  of  new  skills  to  allow  them  to  access  the 
general  curriculum,  where  appropriate,  and  to  compensate  for  visual  loss. 

4.  Students  require  access  to  an  expanded  core  curriculum  of  compensatory  skills  to  meet 
their  unique  needs.  Skills  such  as:  daily  living,  study/organizational,  and  social  are 
addressed. 

5.  Service  is  time  intensive  because  of  the  variety  of  student  needs  and  teachers  must 
collaborate  with  many  different  disciplines. 

6.  Needs  of  individual  students  change  over  time,  therefore  caseload  analysis  needs  to  be 
done  periodically. 

7.  The  issues  of  student  eligibility  and  need  for  specialized  services  should  be  considered 
annually. 

8.  Service  must  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner;  access  to  instruction  and  materials  must  be 
provided  to  the  student  at  the  same  time  as  sighted  peers. 

9.  There  is  a  time  crisis  for  newly  blind  students  or  newly  diagnosed  blind  infants  and  children. 
Appropriate  early  intervention  with  a  high  degree  of  intensity  must  be  provided. 

1 0.  Service  to  students  may  include  instruction,  collaborative  consultation,  material  adaptation 
and  production,  instructional  planning,  assessment,  case  management,  required  meetings, 
and  travel. 

1 1 .  Staff  members  trained  in  visual  impairment  are  more  effective  and  efficient  in  service 
delivery  to  this  population  than  generically  trained  teachers. 

1 2.  Equitable  allocation  of  caseloads  among  itinerant  staff  can  best  be  addressed  through 
caseload  analysis. 

1 3.  The  availability  or  non-availability  of  support  staff  to  the  itinerant  teacher  (eg:  resources 
center,  braillists,  paraeducators)  must  be  included  in  the  analysis.) 

14.  Planning  time  varies  for  novice  and  experienced  teachers  depending  on  the  demands  of 
their  caseloads,  (eg:  new  technology,  advanced  braille  instruction,  etc.) 

1 5.  Sophisticated  and  constantly  changing  specialized  software  and  hardware  requires  ongoing 
training,  instruction  and  troubleshooting. 


continued  on  next  page 
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Conclusion:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  educating  students  who  are  visually  impaired  is  lower  than 
the  cost  of  supporting  uneducated  adults  for  life.  The  over-arching  goal  of  educating  students  is  to 
allow  each  individual  to  become  as  independent  and  self-supporting  as  possible.  A  significant 
percentage  of  these  students  graduate  from  high  school,  go  on  to  post  secondary  education,  and/or 
enter  the  work  force.  Others  may  need  some  level  of  support  throughout  their  lives,  but  can  achieve 
a  level  of  independence  when  given  adequate  educational  programming  and  intervention.  An 
important  role  of  the  TVI  is  to  advocate  for  appropriate  service  to  students,  to  administrators,  and 
governmental  bodies.  AER  Division  16,  Itinerant  Personnel,  supports  quality  services  to  students 
with  visual  impairments  and  caseload  analysis  as  a  strategy  for  achieving  that  goal. 


Information  and  assistance  in  conducting  caseload  analyses  can  be  obtained  from  AER,  Division 

16  Itinerant  Personnel  at:  http://www.aerbvi.org/Division16 
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“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


Optic  Nerve  Hypoplasia  (ONH) 


Mark  E.  Wilkinson,  OD 
Director,  Low  Vision  Rehabilitation  Institute 
University  of  Iowa’s  Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 


Optic  Nerve  Hypoplasia  (ONH)  is  a  condition  where  the  optic  nerves  are  small  and  poorly 
developed.  The  optic  nerves  normally  develop  in  the  7th  to  8,h  weeks  of  gestation.  If  the  optic 
nerves  fail  to  develop  fully,  typically  for  unknown  reasons,  optic  nerve  hypoplasia  results. 
Although  the  eye  itself,  and  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  where  seeing  occurs,  are  normal, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  nerve  fibers  carrying  information  from  the  eyes  to  the  brain.  Normally, 
there  are  approximately  1  million  nerve  fibers  from  each  eye  to  the  brain.  With  ONH,  that 
number  is  significantly  less.  With  less  nerve  fibers,  visual  functioning  is  reduced.  ONH  can 
result  in  visual  field  defects  (blind  spots)  and/or  reduced  visual  acuity.  With  reduced  visual 
acuity,  depth  perception  as  well  as  color  vision  may  be  reduced.  ONH  can  affect  one  or  both 
eyes  to  varying  degrees.  Vision  can  range  from  nearly  normal  to  nearly  blind,  in  one  or  both 
eyes.  In  my  clinical  practice,  I  have  found  visual  acuities  as  good  as  20/30,  to  as  poor  as  no 
light  perception.  Although  there  is  no  cure  for  ONH,  on  the  positive  side,  it  is  a  non¬ 
progressive  condition.  With  this  in  mind,  we  would  expect  to  see  younger  children’s  vision 
improving  overtime,  until  around  8  years  of  age,  when  visual  maturation  is  normally  reached. 

Eye  doctors  diagnose  ONH  by  looking  inside  the  eye  with  an  ophthalmoscope.  In  so  doing, 
they  will  note  that  the  optic  nerve  head  appears  smaller  than  normal.  Noting  a  smaller  optic 
nerve  head  indicates  the  presence  of  ONH,  however  the  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve  head 
cannot  accurately  predict  the  severity  of  the  visual  loss.  Additionally,  most  individuals  with 
ONH  will  have  nystagmus,  which  is  often  the  reason  their  parents  take  them  to  the  eye  doctor 
in  the  first  place. 

In  some  cases,  ONH  can  be  part  of  a  condition  know  as  septo-optic  dysplasia  (SOD).  With 
SOD  the  pituitary  gland  and  midline  of  the  brain  are  also  affected.  SOD  is  diagnosed  with  an 
MRI.  When  the  pituitary  gland  is  affected,  growth  can  be  abnormal.  Additionally,  about  6  in 
1 0  children  with  ONH  do  not  make  enough  growth  hormone.  Hormone  tests  can  identify 
deficiencies,  and  hormone  levels  can  be  maintained  with  drugs. 

From  an  educationally  standpoint,  children  with  ONH  or  SOD  should  be  assessed  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  child  with  a  visual  impairment.  Because  ONH  presents  with  a 
wide  range  of  visual  functioning,  the  needs  of  children  with  ONH  or  SOD  will  vary  from  routine 
ophthalmic  care,  to  ongoing  low  vision  services,  for  those  children  that  are  visually  impaired, 
to  blind  services  for  those  children  with  the  most  severe  forms. 
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I  thought  for  this  newsjournal  we  might  share  facts  about  caseloads  and  how  we  accomplish  all 
that  we  do  given  the  number  of  kids  and  hours  we  have  to  serve.  Here  are  what  a  few  of  you 
though: 


BY:  Allison  Conway 

I  am  in  E.  TN  and  serve  three  school  systems.  I  have  about  27  on  my 
caseload  (it  does  seem  to  keep  growing)  and  drive  a  minimum  of  50  mi  up  to  1 20  miles  per  day.  I 
have  2  Braille  academic  students,  1 7  LV  academic  and  the  others  in  self  contained  classrooms  or 
homebound.  I  have  about  7  total  on  consult  the  others  I  serve  from  2x  a  month  up  to  1 0  hours  a 
week.  I  have  one  new  assistant  (not  easy)  using  Megadots  to  help  with  Braille  work.  I  do  all  Algebra 
and  most  Science  stuff.  My  other  assistant  (who  is  fabulous  and  unfortunately  losing  next  year,  it’s  a 
county/city  line  thing)  uses  a  Perkins  like  I  do.  I  do  all  of  my  evals,  re-evals  and  write-ups.  I  also  do 
my  lEP’s.  One  system  now  uses  a  program  only  accessible  by  internet.  What  used  to  take  about  45 
minutes  using  paper  now  takes  me  2+  hours  to  do  an  IEP.  It  has  been  killing  me. 

I  order  all  materials  and  deliver  it  all.  I  am  also  regularly  called  to  come  to  a  meeting  by  one 
system  to  explain  to  the  parent  that  I  do  not  do  vision  therapy.  I  have  had  one  of  those  already  this 
year.  Somewhere  in  all  of  this  I  get  to  work  with  my  students,  which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
practice  what  I  was  trained  for  and  enjoy  my  job.  I  know  this  is  passed  the  deadline,  but  just  wanted 
you  to  know  I  am  out  here  trying  like  the  rest  of  us. 


BY:  Judy  Cernkovich 

I  currently  am  traveling  in  20  counties 
serving  30  birth-five  year  olds.  I  am 
traveling  some  days  well  over  100 
miles.  I  have  a  few  days  I  do  in  county 
screenings  so  that  helps.  I  have  four 
referrals  I  am  working  on.  Within  a  few 
weeks  I  will  be  up  to  34  students.  I 
see  my  students  one  time  each  month. 
I  often  drive  over  an  hour  to  get  to  a 
student.  Numbers  are  better  for  me  as 
two  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  I  was  seeing  44  students. 

Thank  you  for  the  workshop  on 
caseload.  It  has  really  made  me  make 
some  tough  decisions  about  numbers. 


★  Software  to  teach  mathematics  to  blind, 
visually  impaired,  motor-impaired,  or 
learning  disabled  students. 

★  A  tool  for  doing  homework 
and  taking  tests. 

★  Up  to  elementary  mathematics. 

★  More  levels  to  come  in  the  future. 


Demo  Available 
On  Websitel 

l  Now  Shipping! 

T  To  Order,  Call  727-347-1313 

For  more  information  or  to  contact  us,  visit 
our  website  at  www.virtualpencil.coni 


Henter  Math.  UC  Hft 


Vision  Doing  Errands 

Being  itinerant  makes  it  easier  to  do  community  based  instruction  (CBI)  and  I  like  to  do  CBI 
with  my  babies  and  their  moms  (or  dads).  We  work  on  skills  like  how  to  maneuver  three  little  kids 
AND  go  to  the  grocery  store,  AND  give  vision  some  functional  stimulation.  There’s  nothing  like 
crinkly  bags  to  get  a  wee  one  with  CVI  and  high  tone  going,  but  if  it  holds  the  cookies  he  likes,  later 
on,  he  can  really  recognize  the  sound  and  get  his  mouth  ready  for  his  favorite  snack. 

Sometimes,  the  produce  department  really  lets  mom  and  I  see  another  side  to  her  little  one. 
Like  learning  that  tomatoes  make  him  wrinkle  his  nose  and  turn  away,  while  pears  make  him  bring 
his  nose  and  face  closer  (the  better  to  smell).  Learning  that  he  is  more  likely  to  spot  the  bananas  on 
the  stand,  than  to  pay  attention  to  the  plums  (no  contrast  on  the  stand). 

Mom  can  also  get  her  grocery  shopping  done  AND  learn  that  the  store  manager  will  let  her 
wee  one  get  up  close  and  personal  with  a  lot  of  stuff  without  any  dirty  looks  or  funny  faces.  It’s  nice 
to  show  her  that  her  community  is  as  open  as  any  therapist  that  comes  to  her  home.  And,  the  more 
often  she  goes  to  the  store,  the  more  likely  that  her  baby  will  begin  to  recognize  where  he  is  AND 
the  manager,  who  never  fails  to  come  and  say  hello. 

This  can  happen  at  the  cleaners,  where  the  noises  and  smells  are  so  different  from  any 
place  else  that  mom  takes  baby.  Or  how  the  UPS  store  is  an  interesting  place  to  go  when  mom  has 
to  mail  a  package  and  there  are  machines  that  make  noise,  and  paper  to  look  at  and  those  pop- 
plastic  things  they  put  in  boxes.  Imagine  what  one  could  do  with  that?? 

And  then  there  is  always  the  bank  where  that  thing  goes 
“shoooooop”  up  somewhere  and  always  comes  back  with  a  lollipop  for 
someone. 

What  fun  to  do  vision  on  the  run  doing  errands! 

Patricia  Alexander 
PKA  Vision  Services 
Marietta,  GA 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are  interesting 
to  visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me 
with  fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 

1 .  http://www.focusfamilies.org--the  website  provide  information,  education 
and  support  for  those  affected  by  Optic  Nerve  Hypoplasia  (ONH)  and  Septo-Optic  Dysplasia 
(SOD). 

2.  http://www.aph.org/fh/index.html--the  is  Fred’s  Head  website.  It  has  tips  and  sources 
for  and  by  blind  or  visually  impaired  individuals.  This  website  includes  information  on  adaptive 
products,  games,  DLS,  O&M,  technology,  recreation  and  more. 

3.  http://www.nei.nih.gov/--This  is  the  National  Eye  Institute.  It  has  information  about  eye 
diseases,  eye  anatomy  and  dlow  vision.  There  is  also  information  available  in  Spanish. 
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What  is  Functional  about  a  Functional  Vision  Evaluation. 

Monica  Hockersmith,  TVI 
Peoria,  Arizona 


I  was  never  formally  trained  in  the  art  of  functional  vision  assessments.  When  I  entered  the  field, 
Vision  Stimulation  &  Visual  Efficiency  training  were  the  buzz  words.  The  DAP  developed  by 
Barraga  was  mentioned,  but  I  was  not  exposed  to  it  during  my  basic  training.  Through  the  years,  the 
definition  or  criteria  of  a  functional  vision  assessment  has  gradually  evolved  to  include  on 
overwhelming  list  visual-motor  and  visual-perceptual  items.  As  my  experiences  broadened,  it 
became  more  apparent  that  I  needed  to  not  only  identify  the  functional  visual  skills  of  the  student, 
but  to  also  relate  this  to  the  developmental  ability  level  and  the  demands  of  the  educational  setting. 
For  this  reason,  I  take  an  eclectic  approach  and  identify  relevance  to  the  cognitive  and  motor  ability 
levels  of  the  student.  Visual  efficiency  has  been  replaced  by  strategies  for  improved  access  to  the 
visual  environment  while  performing  basic  tasks  within  the  educational  setting. 

This  is  my  strategy.  Identify  visual  abilities  appropriate  to  the  cognitive  and  motor  ability  of  the 
student.  Needs  vary  according  to  the  type  of  classroom  setting.  Multi-Handicapped  classrooms 
emphasize  strategies  for  using  augmentative  &  picture  communication  and  daily  living  skills. 
Positioning  &  engineering  of  the  environment  is  very  important.  Pre-School  is  an  active 
environment  where  motor  equipment,  colors  &  color  coded  activity  may  be  important,  but  reading 
small  print  or  fine  lines  does  not  carry  a  high  level  of  emphasis.  Primary  Grade  students  are  heavily 
engaged  in  learning  to  read  using  larger  print  (18  pt),  formation  of  letters  between  lines,  writing  & 
demonstrating  math  skills,  especially  visual  math  skills.  Middle  Grade  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  a  more  sophisticated  set  of  skills  for  accessing  print  media,  producing  written 
communication  &  actively  using  technology.  These  students  are  moving  into  a  mode  where  they 
become  high  consumers  of  information  with  the  emphasis  on  reading  to  learn.  Functional  vision 
skills  need  to  address  the  educational  demands  of  the  learning  environment.  When  the  student  is 
moved  to  a  different  environment  or  setting,  then  the  educational  and  visual  demands  of  the  new 
environment  needs  to  be  re-evaluated.  This  is  just  an  abbreviated  list  of  things  that  I  take  into 
consideration: 

Visual  Field 
Hand  preference 

Color  Identification  &  Discrimination 
Illumination  Needs 
Light/Dark  Adaptation  Needs 
Contrast  Sensitivity  Needs  (foreground  &  background) 

Picture  &  Photo  Identification 

Fine-Motor  (coloring,  drawing,  painting,  scissors,  pre-writing,  lacing) 

Writing  Related  factors  (copying,  letter  formation,  legibility,  utensils) 

Access  to  supplemental  materials  (dictionary,  reference,  periodicals) 

Instructional  Aids  used  in  the  classroom  (flashcards,  maps,  timelines,  multimedia) 

Time  (calendars,  clocks,  schedules) 

Money  identification 
Charts,  graphs  &  tables 

Personal  Independence  at  school  (bus,  restroom,  classroom,  cafeteria,  playground) 

Computer  &  Technology  Access  (developmental^  or  academically  appropriate) 
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BRING  BACK  THE  PLAYGROUND 


Kathy  Millhoff 

“Life  is  never  dull  for  the  itinerant.  ” 

The  second  grader  tentatively  shuffles  forward,  her  one  to  one  aide  hoveringlike  a  mother 
duck  over  a  threatened  flock. 

The  first  grader  spins  in  circles,  tapping  his  foot  in  what  he  believes  to  be  an  attempt  at  running. 

The  fourth  grader  ducks  into  the  shade  of  an  awning,  hoping  to  avoid  the  sunny  playground  with  its 
whizzing  toys. 

What  do  they  all  have  in  common?  They’re  the  overly  protected  blind  children  who  are  the 
next  generation  of  blind  teachers  or  doctors,  or  wood  carvers,  or,  with  hope,  whatever  they  want  to 
be.  And  they’re  all  scared — scared  to  move  out,  take  a  leap,  run  full  tilt  towards  something  or  away 
from  something;  scared  to  leap  or  lunge  or  laugh;  and  scared  even  of  sounds  that  seems  unfamiliar. 

Our  job,  we  itinerants,  who  like  to  teach  braille  reading  and  writing,  math  skills,  map  reading, 
orientation  and  mobility,  self-advocacy  skills,  social  skills,  technology,  daily  living  activities  and 
more  -  our  job,  should  perhaps,  first  and  foremost  be  to  rattle  those  fears  out  of  the  littlest  ones  on 
our  caseloads.  But,  it  just  wouldn’t  be  acceptable  anymore. 

I  am  certainly  not  a  person  who  will  suggest  going  back  to  the  old  days  when  all  blind 
children  went  1 00s  of  miles  away  from  home  to  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  But  I  will  paint  you 
a  portrait  here,  which  I  cannot  help  contrasting  with  the  mini-portraits  with  which  I  began  this  story, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  something  from  the  past  might  be  able  to 
help  those  fearful  little  ones. 

The  day  is  balmy.  A  few  white  clouds  dance  through  the  blue  midwestern  sky  as  the  late 
afternoon  sun  sends  shadows  over  a  grassy  field.  Some  children  play  in  the  grass,  using  the 
remaining  daylight  for  fun  before  being  called  into  dinner.  The  game  is  statue.  The  object  is  to  twirl 
then  fling  a  person  as  hard  and  far  as  possible;  then  that  person  freezes  in  position,  becoming  a 
contorted  statue.  Moving  after  being  tossed  “will-nilly”  to  the  ground  gets  you  tossed  from  the 
game.  The  winner  is  the  one  with  the  weirdest  contortions.  Any  bumps,  scrapes,  scratches  are 
ignored. 

In  minutes,  however,  tired  of  the  game,  the  kids  race  to  the  swings,  shoving  each  other  out  of 
the  way  to  be  first.  However  the  8  or  1 0  of  the  girls  all  jump  onto  the  4  swings,  because  a  new 
game  was  invented  just  days  before.  Two  girls  to  a  swing,  the  pair  stands  up  facing  each  other. 

With  some  coordination,  they  pump  the  swing  as  high  as  possible  and  on  a  signal,  jump  out 
together.  They  know  if  they’re  spotted,  they’ll  be  punished,  so  they  try  to  keep  the  screaming 
laughter  to  a  low  volume. 

There  are  no  aides  and  no  suggestions  that  blindness  should  prevent  them  from  playing. 

Do  they  all  grow  up  to  be  happy,  successful,  and  fearless?  Who  knows.  But  it’s  a  certainty  that 
when  they’re  asked  years  later  what  limitations  should 
characterize  a  blind  child’s  education,  they  can  think  of  none. 

Will  that  be  the  same  response,  30  years  from  now,  of  the 
child  whose  contact  with  a  swing  or  a  slide  or  a  game  is 
hampered  by  fears  of  hovering,  quaking  adults? 

I  would  like  to  believe  the  answer  is  what  we  would  hope 
-  an  assured,  sustained  chorus  of  “no  boundaries,  no 
limitations.” 
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Call  for  Nominations 


With  our  biennial  international  conference  scheduled  for  July  of  2004,  it  is  time  to  elect  new 
officers  for  your  Division  16. 

In  accordance  with  our  by-laws,  we  are  creating  a  slate  of  nominees  (at  least  two  people  for 
each  office)  for  the  offices  of  Chair-Elect  and  Secretary/Treasurer.  The  responsibilities  are  as 
follows: 

Chair-Elect: 

1 .  Shall  chair  the  Division  program  committee 

2.  Shall  serve  as  a  Division  executive  committee  member 

3.  Shall  chair  the  Division  Professional  Issues  committee 

4.  Shall  serve  as  acting  chair  at  Division  meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  chair 

5.  Shall  serve  on  the  AER  Council  of  Division  Chairs  (CDC) 

Secretar/Treasurer: 

1 .  Shall  record  the  minutes  of  Division  business  meetings  and  prepare  them  for  timely 
publication  in  the  Division  newsletter 

2.  Shall  submit  a  written  account  to  the  Division  chair,  very  six  months,  of  all  Division 
receipts  and  expenses 

3.  Shall  present  a  summary  report  of  Division  receipts  and  assets  at  the  Division 
business  meeting  at  each  international  conference 

4.  Shall  serve  as  a  Division  executive  committee  member 

5.  Shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Division  records  to  the  successor  in  a  prompt  and 
complete  fashion 

6.  Shall  maintain  contact  with  the  AER  central  office  regarding  account  status 

Each  term  is  two  years,  with  the  Chair-Elect  then  becoming  Chair  of  the  Division,  and  lastly, 
Past-Chair. 

Nominations  must  be  received,  with  a  biographical  sketch  and  letter  of  acceptance  for 
nomination  by  January  1 5,  2004.  The  slate  of  nominees  will  be  presented  to  the  members  in 
our  “Driving  Force”  newsjournal,  with  the  actual  ballots  mailed  out  by  April  1 5,2  003. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  new  people,  get  involved  with  national  issues  that  are 
important  to  our  field,  and  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  (going  to  AERLift,  AER’s  annual  leadership 
conference  is  a  real  perk  of  being  an  officer!) 


Send  nominations  to; 

Julie  Prause 
Chair,  AER  Division  16 
1390  Reese  Lane 
Columbus,  TX  78934 
Email:  julprause@hotmail.com 


Division  16  Awards 


It  is  time  to  start  thinking  about  those  outstanding  professionals  that  deserve  to  be  honored  at  the 
International  Conference  by  Division  1 6.  The  Division  1 6  bylaws  state  that  awards  will  be  given 
when  appropriate  for  the  following: 

1 .  An  award  to  a  professional  who  by  virtue  of  significant  contribution  to  the  field  has  exhibited 
outstanding  service  in  direct  care,  education  and/or  research  in  itinerant  services. 

2.  An  award  to  an  author  or  authors  who  have  published  an  article  in  a  referred  journal  which 
contributes  highly  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  itinerant  services 

3.  Awards  certificates  of  merit  to  professionals  whose  contributions  to  AER  Division  1 6  have 
been  recognized  by  the  committee  and  officers  as  outstanding. 

Please  forward  any  nominations  for  awards  to:  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea 

2614  Shetland  Dr. 

Decatur,  GA  30033 
literacy@afb.net 

Must  be  postmarked  by  March  1 , 2004 


Division  16  Award  Nomination  Form: 

Award:  _ Outstanding  Professional  in  Direct  Services 

_ Author  or  Authors  who  Contributed  to  the  Field 

Certificate  of  Merit 


Nominee: 

Address: 

Nominated  by: 

Address: 

Phone: 

Please  state  why  nominee  should  receive  this  award: 
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News  from  Braille  Institute  Press 


Contact:  Nancy  Niebrugge,  Director  of  Braille  Publishing 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90029 
Phone:  (323)  663-1111,  ext.  3165;  E-mail:  nniebrugge@brailleinstitiute.org 
Date:  October  1 , 2003 

2004  National  Braille  Challenge  Invitational  ™  Packets 

To  Be  Distributed  to  Teachers,  Schools,  in  January 

Preliminary  tests  are  being  developed  and  plans  are  underway  for  the  2004  National  Braille 
Challenge  Invitational™  on  June  26th.  Last  summer’s  inaugural  event  was  a  big  success,  with 
more  than  400  braille  reading  students  from  28  states  and  four  Canadian  provinces 
participating,  and  55  finalists  traveling  to  Los  Angeles  to  compete  for  the  top  title. 

This  year,  preliminary  tests  will  be  sent  in  early  January  and  due  back  by  February.  Finalists  will 
be  notified  in  March,  giving  them  more  time  for  planning  and  to  rally  community  support  and 
funding  for  their  summer  trip. 

The  National  Braille  Challenge  is  hosted  by  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  guided  by  a 
committee  of  top  professionals  from  key  organizations  in  the  blind  services  field.  Contestants 
are  divided  into  5  groups  designed  for  students  who  are  performing  at  or  near  grade  level  to 
compete  in  a  regional  or  local  preliminary  round.  The  Challenge  itself  is  a  series  of  four 
exercises  demonstrating  proficiency  in  braille  reading  and  writing,  comprehension,  spelling,  and 
use  of  tactile  graphics.  Those  with  the  top  50  scores  are  invited  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  National 
Braille  Challenge  Invitational™  in  June.  The  top  performer  in  each  age  group  is  awarded  a 
trophy  and  savings  bond. 

For  the  preliminary  round,  teachers  of  the  visually  impaired  are  asked  to  identify  potential 
students  and  request  a  testing  packet.  TVIs  are  instructed  on  how  to  administer  the  contest  to 
students  either  individually  or  as  a  group.  Transcribers  and  proofreaders  from  guilds  and 
agencies  across  the  country  then  volunteer  their  time  to  score  the  tests  in  three  weeks’  time.  All 
students  are  encourage  to  try  it;  everyone  who  enters  is  acknowledged. 

As  a  national  event,  this  contest  also  raises  public  awareness  about  the  importance  of 
braille  skills  to  a  blind  student’s  academic  success  and  future  employability.  The  use  of  standard 
materials  for  this  contest  also  will  help  researchers  examine  the  development  of  literacy  skills  for 
students  who  are  highly  effective  braille  users. 

Members  of  the  national  advisory  committee  include  leaders  in  braille  literacy  who  are 
providing  consultation  for  the  contests  and  strategies  for  tracking  national  braille  literacy  trends. 
Joining  Vicki  Liske  and  Nancy  Niebrugge  from  Braille  Institute  are:  Frances  Mary  D’Andrea, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Cay  Holbrook,  Ph.D.,  University  of  British  Colombia;  Janie 
Humphries,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  and  Karen  S.  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Carroll  Center  for  the 
Blind. 

TVIs  must  order  their  Preliminary  Contest  Packets  by  December  1 2,  2003  and  return  their 
students’  completed  contests  to  Braille  Institute  by  January  31, 2004.  Call  1 -800-BRAILLE  for  more 
information,  or  visit  our  website  atwww.brailleinstitute.org. 
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Simple  Things  to  Do  to  Elicit  Functional  Vision  Behaviors 

Monica  Hockersmith,  TVI,  Peoria,  Arizona 

Eye-Hand  preference 

Provide  the  student  with  a  monocular  or  Kaleidescope  to  look  at  something. 

Ask  the  student  to  write  or  draw  a  simple  picture. 

Ask  the  student  to  cut  out  something. 

Color  Identification  &  Discrimination 
What  is  the  student’s  favorite  color? 

What  colors  does  the  student  like  to  wear? 

Illumination  Needs 

Use  pocket  flashlights  to  provide  additional  lighting  while  performing  visual  tasks. 

Light/Dark  Adaptation  Needs 

While  working  with  the  student,  reduce  overhead  lighting,  adjust  Venetian  blinds  &  work 
outdoors  with  natural  lighting. 

Contrast  Sensitivity  Needs  (foreground  &  background) 

Provide  dark  background,  light  colored  background  &  colored  objects/letters.  Ask  student  to 
select  3  favorite  ones  against  each  background. 

Provide  handouts  on  tinted  paper. 

Picture  &  Photo  Identification 

Look  through  a  picture  book  with  the  student. 

Identify  pictures  in  classroom  texts. 

Fine-Motor  (coloring,  drawing,  painting,  scissors,  pre-writing,  lacing) 

Student  draws  picture  or  self-portrait. 

Review  samples  of  student’s  class  work. 

Review  pre-Writing  &  writing  practice  samples  from  class  work. 

Provide  a  cut  &  paste  activity. 

Provide  a  simple  picture  for  the  student  to  color. 

Provide  a  busy  picture  with  lots  of  lines  &  details  for  the  student  to  color. 

Provide  a  maze  for  the  student  to  complete. 

Writing  Related  factors  (copying,  letter  formation,  legibility,  writing  tools) 

Provide  standard  classroom  writing  tools  (soft-lead  pencil,  number  2  pencil,  crayon,  felt-tipped 
marker)  and  gradually  introduce  accommodations  (erasable  pen,  porous  or  felt-tipped  marker, 
gel  pens) 

Provide  standard  lined  paper  and  gradually  introduce  dark-lined  paper  as  appropriate.  Does 
the  student  write  on  or  between  the  lines? 

Ask  the  student  to  copy  from  direct  models:  letters,  name,  spelling  words. 

Review  copies  of  student’s  written  work  from  teacher  samples.  Does  the  student  write  within 
the  given  space? 

Ask  the  student  to  copy  from  a  book.  Reposition  as  needed. 

Ask  the  student  to  copy  from  the  chalkboard,  overhead  or  bulletin  board. 

Ask  the  student  to  read  his/her  own  handwriting. 

Reading  Related  factors 

Ask  student  to  select  a  story  or  poem  to  read  aloud. 

Conduct  an  Informal  Reading  Assessment.  Prepare  word  lists  in  several  print  sizes  (1 0  pt,  1 2 
pt,  14  pt,  18  pt,  20  pt) 


(continued  on  next  page) 


Access  to  supplemental  materials  (dictionary,  reference,  periodicals) 

Ask  the  student  to  locate  words  in  the  dictionary. 

Look  through  developmentally  appropriate  magazines  with  the  student. 

Ask  the  student  to  locate  information  in  reference  books  (encyclopedia,  atlas,  etc.).  Identify 
details  in  captions  &  graphic  visual  information. 

Instructional  Aids  used  in  the  classroom  (flashcards,  maps,  timelines,  multimedia) 

Ask  the  student  to  read  displayed  information  throughout  the  classroom  (posters,  bulletin  board, 
above  &  below  the  chalkboard,  flipcharts,  etc.) 

Use  some  of  the  teacher’s  flashcards  with  the  student  at  various  distances  (math  facts,  word 
cards,  etc.) 

Observe  the  student  watching  a  video.  Ask  the  student  to  tell  about  the  video. 

Calendar 

Ask  the  student  to  locate  the  class  calendar. 

Ask  the  student  to  locate  date,  month,  weekend,  special  days. 

Ask  the  student  to  use  or  explain  the  class  schedule. 

Time 

Ask  the  student  to  tell  what  time  it  is. 

Does  the  student  know  where  the  clock  is?  Can  he/she  read  the  clock? 

Money 

Does  the  student  know  what  is  on  the  lunch  menu?  How  does  he/she  find  that  out? 

Does  the  student  use  money  to  buy  his/her  lunch  or  snack? 

Does  the  student  make  personal  purchases  at  the  store? 

Does  the  student  identify  coins  or  use  a  vending  machine? 

Does  the  student  use  a  menu? 

Charts,  graphs  &  tables 

Look  through  the  math  book  for  examples.  Ask  the  student  to  identify  information  on  sidebars, 
legends  &  keys. 

Personal  Independence  at  school 

Can  the  student  find  his/her  way  to  the  restroom?  Playground?  Cafeteria? 

Observe  the  student  in  the  cafeteria  going  through  the  lunch  line  &  using  condiments. 

How  does  the  student  negotiate  curbs,  steps,  driveways,  etc.? 

Computer  &  Technology  Access  (developmentally/academically  appropriate) 

Can  the  student  find  his/her  way  to  the  computer  lab? 

Observe  the  student  using  software  programs. 

Use  a  draw  program  with  the  student.  Experiment  with  colors,  backgrounds,  fonts,  &  styles. 
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From  the  Editor 

School  has  started,  we  are  back  into  our  jobs  “up  to  our  elbows”  in  work  to  be  done,  kids  to  be 
tested,  and  administrators  wanting  to  know  just  what  do  you  do?  Look  around  you,  signs  of  autumn  are 
beginning  (even  here  in  the  hot  south).  This  is  a  beautiful  time  of  year.  Lots  of  exploring  with  the  kids,  fall 
festivities,  and  heat  of  the  summer  beginning  to  dull.  Take  time  out  to  enjoy  your  job.  Go  on  a  walk  with  your 
students,  have  class  outside  for  a  change.  I  love  that  our  job  is  what  we  make  of  it. 

For  the  next  issue  of  the  Driving  Force  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  how  we  perform  functional 
vision  evaluations  and  what  fun  things  we  can  do  to  get  kids  to  use  their  residual  vision.  Send  me  your 
thoughts. 


Jill:-) 


you  need  this  newsjoumalin^\\ 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
(^opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Spring  2004  (Volume  12  Number  1) 
Articles:  February  15, 2004 
Advertising:  February  15, 2004 
Summer  2004  (Volume  1 2  Number  2) 
Articles:  May  15, 2004 
Advertising:  May  15,2004 
Special  Conference  Edition  (July  2004) 
Articles:  June  1  2004 
Advertising:  June  1  2004 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Dear  Members, 

It’s  unbelievable  but  in  just  a  few  months,  AER  will  be  holding  its  2004  International  Conference  in  Orlando, 
Florida.  So  much  has  been  happening!  Let  me  just  fill  you  in  briefly  on  areas  of  interest  in  the  division  and  in  the 
association. 

First  of  all,  we  are  excited  to  say  that  things  are  coming  together  for  the  Division  1 6  Day  which  will  be  held  July 
1 3th  at  the  International  AER  Conference.  “Go  the  Distance  with  Division  16 . . .  Doing  My  Part  to  Help 
Achieve  Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda”  is  the  title.  It  will  be  lead  by  Norma  Lynch  from  Iowa  (read  about  her 
life  and  career  in  this  addition  of  “The  Driving  Force”)  and  members  of  the  Caseload  Committee.  A  nominal  fee 
will  be  charged  to  help  us  offset  the  cost  of  having  the  workshop.  Also,  we  have  a  few  surprises  in  our  bag  (door 
prizes!)  for  those  attending! 

The  infamous  “Itinney  Awards  Banquet”  will  also  be  held  during  the  week  of  the  conference.  Although  a  date 
and  time  have  not  been  assigned  as  of  press  time,  you  can  count  on  a  great  dinner  full  of  fun  and  laughs  following 
the  division’s  business  meeting. 

With  regards  to  happenings  in  the  association,  the  AER  Headquarters  have  moved  and  by 
now,  should  be  settled  in.  Their  new  location  is  1 703  N.  Beauregard  Street,  Suite  440, 
Alexandria,  VA  223 1 1 .  Their  new  phone  numbers  are  877-492-2708  or  703-671-4500 
and  FAX,  703-671-6391. 

The  AER  Website  is  looking  awesome!  Paula  Kephart,  the  new  Communications  and 
Members  Services  Specialist,  is  doing  a  fantastic  job  of  updating  and  maintaining  the 
website.  Check  it  out;  I  think  you  will  be  impressed!  Also,  don’t  forget  to  go  to  “For 
Members  Only”  and  the  “Division  16  Website”,  to  stay  abreast  of  current  happenings. 
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Dr.  KC  Dignan,  a  Professional  Preparation  Consultant  for  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired,  is  now  working  part-time  for  AER  in  helping  the  association  resolve  recruitment  issues  faced  by  all 
of  us  working  with  the  blind  and  visually  impaired.  I  was  greatly  moved  as  I  read  one  of  her  previous  articles 
in  the  “AER  Report”  that  spoke  of  the  responsibility  that  we  all  have  in  encouraging 
people  to  enter  our  field.  How  appropriate  that  you  and  I  would  be  the  recruiters, 
speaking  “face-to-face”  with  those  interested  in  our  jobs.  That  really  struck  a  nerve! 


And  finally,  the  2004  AERLift  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  April  in  Washington,  DC. 

Judy,  Frances  Mary  and  I  will  all  be  attending  and  come  together  with  other  officers 
from  other  divisions,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  chapter  leaders  to  discuss  needs  and 
issues  surrounding  the  association.  I  look  forward  to  filling  you  in  on  those  meetings  at 
a  later  date! 

May  your  Spring  be  rejuvenating! 

Julie  Prause,  Chair 


Talking  Graphics  Made  Possible  by  the  Talking  Tactile  Tablet 
Enter  a  Contest  to  Win  One  of  Your  Own! ! 

Touch  Graphics  Company,  a  New  York  based  company  founded  by 
Mr.  Steven  Landau,  has  begun  work  on  a  sophisticated  Authoring  Tool  that 
will  allow  teachers  of  blind  and  visually  impaired  students  to  create  their  own 
talking  tactile  pictures  for  the  talking  tactile  tablet,  a  new  computer  peripheral 
device.  The  Talking  Tactile  Tablet,  better  known  as  the  TTT,  is  an  innovative 
device  that  plugs  into  the  USB  port  of  a  computer.  With  the  Authoring  Tool 
software  package  simple  to  complex  graphics  with  audio  capabilities  can  be 
created  in  just  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Under  a  2  year  grant  from  the  National  Institute  for  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  Research,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  Touch  Graphics 
Company  will  be  giving  away  75  TTTs  and  the  Authoring  Tool  software 
package.  A  contest  is  being  held  April  1  to  July  31,  2004.  To  learn  more 
about  the  TTT  and  to  enter  the  contest  visit  the  web  site:  http://www.ttt- 
at.com/ 
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Subject:  2005  Canadian  Vision  Teachers  Conference 

|  From:  PR  Committee  for  the  2005  Canadian  Vision  Teachers  Conference 

|  David  Miller-  Chair  | 

I  Canadian  Vision  Teachers  Conference  I 

May  12-15, 2005  Time  and  Tides:  Delivering  the  Expanded  Core  Curriculum 

Hosted  by  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Special  Education  Authority  (APSEA), 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  conference  will  focus  on  creative  ways  of 
delivering  the  expanded  core  curriculum  for  students  who  are  blind  or 
|  visually  impaired  in  the  public  school  setting. 

|  Please  check  the  APSEA  website  at  www.apsea.ca  for  conference  I 

I  information  and  a  call  for  papers. 

Contact  Richard  Thompson  at :  Vtconference@apsea.ca  for  further  program 
information. 


The  AFB  Press  and  Information  Services  Group  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Helen  Keller’s  moving 
autobiography.  The  Story  of  My  Life,  is  now  accessible  to  readers  and  the  general  public  free  online  via 
AFB’s  web  site.  This  memorable  work  has  been  made  available  to  commemorate  the  1 00th  anniversary  of 
its  original  publication. 

The  Story  of  My  Life  first  appeared  in  1 903  to  critical  acclaim,  and  it  has  remained  the  most  popular  of 
Helen  Keller’s  works  and  a  widely  read  classic  of  American  literature.  The  fully  accessible  online  version 
is  accompanied  by  historic  photographs  from  AFB’s  Helen  Keller  Archives  and  interesting  facts  about  the 
book  and  Keller.  Please  visit  www.afb.org/mylife  to  read  this  groundbreaking  and  thought-provoking 
work,  and  let  us  know  your  reactions  to  AFB’s  continued  electronic  publishing  efforts. 


Free  Educational  Computer  Games  for  Kids 

Hark  the  Sound  is  a  collection  of  free  educational  computer  games 
that  are  designed  for  visually  impaired  preschool,  kindergarten, 
and  first  grade  students,  children  with  multiple  handicaps,  and 
older  students  with  visual  impairments.  Hark  the  Sound  offers  1 5 
games,  including:  braille  whole  word  contractions,  multiplication 
drills,  name  that  animal,  name  that  capital’s  state,  name  that 
tune,  name  that  color,  and  spelling  words.  Created  by  Gary  Bishop, 
an  associate  professor  in  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Hark  The  Sound  version  1.3  can  be 
downloaded  for  free  online, 

<http://www.cs.unc.edu/Research/assist/Hark>,  and  is  available  on 
CD-Rom  from  its  developer  by  sending  an  e-mail  to  <gb@cs.unc.edu>. 


Solving  Their  Problem:  A  strong  recruitment  strategy 

By  KC  Dignan,  Ph.D.,  Personnel  Shortage  Initiative  Coordinator,  AERBVI 

Abstract:  A  discussion  of  recruitment  of  VI  professionals:  how  to  frame  your  message  to 
encourage  those  in  related  fields  to  consider  VI  as  a  profession. 

Key  Words:  blindness,  VI  professionals,  VI  teachers,  COMS,  professional  development,  VI 
teacher  certification 

Recruiting  people  into  a  profession,  (or  spreading  the  word  about  a  profession)  and 
encouraging  someone  to  hire  a  VI  professional  are  a  long-term  events;  not  something  that  is 
usually  completed  in  a  day,  or  a  single  meeting.  However,  there  are  some  good  strategies  to  help 
you.  Among  the  most  effective  is  using  your  message  to  help  solve  their  problem. 

Here  is  a  common  scenario:  Another  educator  or  therapist  seems  interested  in  the  student 
you  both  serve.  She  is  asking  questions  beyond  just  the  basic  questions.  She  is  asking  questions 
such  as  “Is  braille  hard  to  learn?”  or  “How  does  he  know  which  doorway  is  the  boys  bathroom?” 
The  people  in  your  world  might  be  different,  however,  the  theme  is  the  same:  someone  in  a 
related  profession  expresses  interest. 

In  this  scenario,  the  teacher  has  been  a  teacher  for  about  seven  years  or  so.  Recent 
surveys  tell  us  that  this  is  a  point  when  many  people  changed  careers  and  became  a  vision- 
related  profession  (Dignan,  2003).  So,  as  a  recruiter,  you  start  to  look  for  signs  of  restlessness  or 
curiosity  about  other  professions.  Also,  you  begin  to  think  about  the  type  of  teacher  or  therapist 
this  person  is. 

■  Is  she  organized? 

■  Does  she  seem  curious  about  life  and  has  a  history  of  actively  pursuing  professional 
development? 

■  Does  she  solve  problems  using  multiple  resources;  with  creativity;  even  with  a  bit  of 
flare?  And  most  importantly, 

■  Does  she  watch  your  student  with  a  gleam  in  her  eye,  a  gleam  that  speaks  of  a  desire 
to  empower,  not  to  entrap? 

If  so,  it  is  possible  that  she  is  ready  for  a  new  challenge.  She  may  be  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  change,  but  does  not  yet  know  what  that  change  might  be.  You  can  help  her  to  solve  her 
problem;  become  a  VI  professional. 

No  one  will  step  outside  of  their  “comfort  zone”  or  to  spend 
precious  resources  to  help  you  solve  your  problem:  that  of  not 
having  enough  VI  professionals,  of  having  caseloads  that  are  too 
large.  Nor  are  people  interested  in  retro-fitting  skills  and  services 
because  you  are  not  brought  into  the  service  plan  sooner.  People  are 
interested  in  solving  their  problem.  You  can  help  meet  you  needs  by 
helping  them  to  solve  their  problem. 
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HOW  CAN  YOU  DO  THIS? 


You  can  do  this  by  how  you  “frame”  your  message  or  actions. 

Speak  from  a  position  of  strength 

Instead  of  complaining  about  how  many  students  or  consumers  you  must  work  with,  invite 
the  teacher  to  be  your  partner  in  serving  the  wide  diversity  of  students  with  whom  you  interact. 

Show  them  the  options 

If  someone  is  considering  a  change,  help  them  to  see  that  working  in  a  VI  profession  is 
interesting,  stimulating,  and  has  the  appeal  of  being  a  bit  non-traditional.  Discuss  the  satisfaction 
achieved  as  a  result  of  knowing  that  your  work  makes  a  difference  in  children’s  lives.  You  can 
make  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  see  this  by  inviting  the  teacher  to  spend  her  planning  hour,  or  staff 
development  day  shadowing  you.  Then  have  fun  and  show  off  your  students  and  your  profession. 

Demonstrate  performance 

Let  directors  know  how 
hiring  a  VI  professional  will  help 
them  solve  a  problem  they  are 
dealing  with;  how  hiring,  or  getting 
someone  in  training  will  either 
improve  student  performance  or 
save  the  district  money  by  having 
more  “in-house”  services. 

When  you  “frame”  your 
message  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  listener,  you  will  be  come  a 
stronger  communicator,  and  a  better 
recruiter.  Oh  yes,  and  will  help 
solve  Your  problem. 

For  information  about  training, 
you  can  visit  the  University 
Directory  webpage:  <www. 
tsbvi.edu/pds/universities.htm>. 

You  will  find  information  about 
programs,  contact  information 
and  web  links. 


Dignan,  K.  (2003).  Sources  for 
VI  Professionals.  Unpublished 
document.  AERBV1 
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★  Software  to  teach  mathematics  to  blind, 
visually  impaired,  motor-impaired,  or 
learning  disabled  students. 

★  A  tool  for  doing  homework 
and  taking  tests. 

★  Up  to  elementary  mathematics. 

★  More  levels  to  come  in  the  future. 


Demo  Available 
On  Website! 


Now  Shipping! 

To  Order,  Call  727-347-1313 


For  more  information  or  to  contact  us,  visit 
our  website  at  www.virtualpencil.com 

Henter  Math.  UC 
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“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 

Retinopathy  of  Prematurity  (ROP) 


Mark  E.  Wilkinson,  OD 
Director,  Low  Vision  Rehabilitation  Institute 
University  of  Iowa’s  Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 

Retinopathy  of  prematurity  (ROP)  was  first  described  in  the  early  1 940s  as  a  process  called  retrolental 
fibroplasias  (RLF).  Initially,  it  was  thought  that  excessive  use  of  oxygen  to  treat  premature  babies  stimulated 
abnormal  vessel  growth  leading  to  ROP.  It  is  now  know  that  ROP  is  a  disorder  of  retinal  blood  vessel 
development  in  the  premature  infant.  This  is  why  ROP  still  occurs,  despite  our  ability  to  easily  and  accurately 
monitored  oxygen  levels.  Today,  the  risk  of  developing  ROP  is  proportional  to  the  severity  of  prematurity. 
Typically  all  babies  less  than  32-34  weeks  gestation  are  screened  for  the  condition.  However,  only  the  smallest 
premature  babies,  no  matter  what  their  gestational  age,  have  the  highest  risk. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  retina  begin  to  develop  three  months  after  conception  and  complete  their  development  at 
the  time  of  normal  birth  When  an  infant  is  bom  very  prematurely,  the  infant’s  eye  development  is  disrupted.  In 
infants  who  develop  ROP,  the  vessels  grow  abnormally  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreal  cavity,  the  normally  clear 
gel  that  fills  the  back  of  the  eye.  Here,  without  support,  the  fragile  vessels  often  hemorrhage  into  the  eye.  This  can 
lead  to  the  development  of  scar  tissue  which  pulls  the  retina  loose  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye,  drawing  it 
toward  the  center  of  the  globe,  producing  a  retinal  detachment.  The  retinal  detachment  can  lead  to  reduce  vision 
or,  if  severe,  complete  blindness. 

Many  premature  infants  develop  transient  and  mild  abnormal  retinal  blood  vessel  growth,  classified  as  Stage  1  or 
2  ROP,  that  converts  to  normal  growth  without  treatment.  Only  approximately  1  out  of  1 0  infants  with  early 
changes  will  progress  to  a  more  severe  retinal  disease  (Stages  4  and  5).  These  more  advanced  forms  of  ROP 
are  characterized  by  retinal  vascular  proliferation,  scarring,  retinal  detachment,  and  blindness.  Stage  4  A  indicates 
that  the  retina  is  detached,  with  the  macula  still  attached.  Stage  4B  indicates  that  the  retinal  detachment  includes 
the  macula.  Stage  5  indicates  the  there  is  a  total  retinal  detachment.  Severe  ROP  may  produce  white  pupils 
(leukocoria),  abnormal  eye  movements  (nystagmus),  crossed  eyes  (strabismus)  and  severe  nearsightedness 
(myopia).  Many  children  with  severe  vision  loss  from  ROP  have  other  complications  of  prematurity  and  may 
require  a  multi-disciplinary  approach  to  rehabilitation. 

Treatment  for  ROP  may  include  cryotherapy  (freezing  therapy),  laser  therapy  (which  is  now  used  more  commonly 
than  cryotherapy).  The  laser  is  used  to  treat  areas  of  retina  that  have  abnormal  blood  vessel  development  in 
them.  This  must  be  done  before  scarring  and  detachment  occurs  to  be  effective.  Surgery  is  required  to  reattach 
the  retina  if  a  detachment  develops. 

The  incidence  of  ROP  in  moderately  premature  infants  has  decreased  dramatically,  due  to  better  care  in  the 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit.  Ironically,  however,  this  has  led  to  higher  rates  of  survival  of  very  premature  infants 
who  would  have  had  little  chance  of  survival  in  the  past.  Since  these  very  premature  infants  are  at  the  highest  risk 
of  developing  ROP,  the  condition  may  actually  be  becoming  more  common  again.  This  is  because  the  most 
effective  prevention  of  retinopathy  of  prematurity  is  prevention  of  premature  birth. 


continued  on  next  page 
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From  an  educationally  standpoint,  children  with  vision  loss  from  ROP  should  be  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  child  with  a  visual  impairment.  Because  children  with  ROP  presents  with  a  wide  range  of  visual 
functioning,  the  needs  of  children  with  ROP  vary  from  routine  ophthalmic  care,  to  ongoing  low  vision  services,  for 
those  children  that  are  visually  impaired,  to  blind  services  for  those  children  with  the  most  severe  forms. 


Make  Plans  Now  to  Attend! 

Division  16  Day: 

“Go  the  Distance  with  Division  16  .  .  . 

(Doing  My  Part  to  Help  Reach  Goal  4  off 
the  National  Agenda)” 

Discussion  lead  and  facilitated  by  Norma  Lynch,  Iowa 

Department  of  Education 

Come  hear  Norma  speak  about  how  we  can  all  take 
part  to  help  resolve  the  caseload  issues 

Tuesday,  July  13th,  2004 
9:00  am  until  4:00  pm 
AER  Conference 
Walt  Disney  World  Hilton  Hotel 
Orlando,  Florida 

Registration  will  be  in  the  AER  Conference 

registration  packet 
$10.00  for  members 
$20.00  for  non-members 

Contact  Julie  Prause  at  julprause@hotmail.com  or 
Frances  Mary  D’Andrea  at  literacy@afb.net  for 

additional  information 


THE  MONOCULAR  TELESCOPE:  HOW  COOL  IS  THAT? 


I'm  standing  in  Dairy  Queen  with  my  9-year-old  O&M  student.  It  is 
our  last  lesson  of  the  school  year,  and  we  are  celebrating!  She’s  on 
her  way  to  4th  grade  and  thinking  of  a  summer  of  horseback  riding 
camp,  swimming  and  fun  with  girlfriends.  We  place  our  order;  she  has 
decided  on  a  sundae.  The  cashier  points  to  the  menu  and  asks,  “What 
topping  would  you  like?  Your  choices  are  right  behind  me.”  Without 
hesitation,  my  young  student  puts  her  6X  monocular  telescope  to  her 
eye,  quickly  peruses  the  menu  and  announces,  “Pineapple!”  I  stand 
by  in  awe,  thinking,  “How  cool  is  that?”  I  am  hit  with  the  pleasing 
realization  that  the  use  of  an  optical  device  to  enhance  distance  visual 
acuity  has  become  a  life  skill  for  this  child,  and  I  have  one  of  those 
rare  this-is-why-we-bother-to-show-up  moments!  My  question  to  you,  my  Vision  Rehabilitation 
professional  colleagues,  is:  ARE  YOU  TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  THE  MONOCULAR  TO  YOUR 
STUDENTS  WITH  LOW  VISION?  I  hope  your  answer  is,  “YES!” 


My  TVI  colleague  and  I  began  exploring  the  use  of  optical  devices  with  this  student  when  she  was 
a  5-year-old  kindergartener  in  a  full-inclusion  placement.  She  has  achromatopsia;  VA  is  20/230 
O.U.  We  accompanied  her  and  her  mother  to  the  Low  Vision  Optometrist  for  her  first  Clinical 
Vision  Evaluation  that  same  year.  A  6X  monocular  telescope,  16-diopter  MagniBrite  light-gathering 
magnifier,  CCTV  and  glare  protection  were  recommended.  She  is  now  in  the  4th  grade  and  continues 
to  use  all  of  the  above.  We  update  the  Functional  Vision  Assessment  every  three  years  or  as  needed, 
and  have  made  two  subsequent  visits  to  the  Low  Vision  Optometrist. 


The  advantages  and  benefits  to  use  of  a  monocular  telescope  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  are  many- 
fold.  These  include  increased  visual  access  and  participation  in  classroom  activities,  such  as  overhead 
projections,  maps,  daily  schedule,  job  assignments,  bulletin  boards,  clock,  televised  announcements, 
flashcard  games,  videos,  and  the  ability  to  identify  classmates  and  observe  their  actions.  Improved 
visual  access  results  in  greater  independence  in  the  classroom,  less  out-of-seat  behavior,  more 
efficient  attention  to  seatwork,  fewer  accommodations  and  a  more  enjoyable  school  experience  for 
the  child  who  masters  these  skills.  Outside  of  the  classroom,  the  monocular  telescope  can  be  used 
on  field  trips,  for  orientation  &  mobility  tasks,  and  participation  and  enjoyment  of  leisure  activities 
and  spectator  sports.  With  proficiency  in  the  use  of  telescopes  to  gain  access  to  the  distant  visual 
environment  comes  a  sense  of  freedom  and  independence.  Monocular  telescopes  are  small  and 
portable,  easily  available  and  relatively  inexpensive.  Why  not  get  started? 


Begin  with  a  COMPREHENSIVE  FUNCTIONAL  VISION  ASSESSMENT 
(FVA).  The  information  that  this  assessment  yields  will  provide  input  to 
establish  the  need  for  an  optical  device.  Accurate  visual  acuity  and  peripheral 
fields  will  impact  the  level  of  magnification,  type  and  style  of  the  device  that 
may  be  prescribed.  An  FVA  is  most  efficiently  accomplished  as  a  team,  such 
as  a  TVI  /  O&M  collaboration.  Observe  the  student  in  a  variety  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  settings,  and  be  sure  to  include  input  from  parents,  classroom 
teacher(s)  and  the  student. 
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Once  an  accurate  distance  visual  acuity  has  been  obtained,  assess  the  student  with  a  monocular  telescope  of  the 
appropriate  level  of  magnification.  Begin  by  assuming  the  need  for  20/40  distance  vision.  Magnification  is  derived 
by  dividing  the  denominator  of  the  best  corrected  visual  acuity  by  the  denominator  of  the  target  acuity.  For 
example,  if  the  best  corrected  visual  acuity  is  20/200,  the  telescope  magnification  is  200/40  =  5X.  Since 
telescopes  are  typically  available  in  even  numbered  levels  of  magnifications,  such  as  4X  or  6X,  begin  with  the  4X, 
which  will  improve  the  visual  acuity  to  20/ 50.  You  will  need  to  pre-focus  the  telescope  on  the  eye  chart  if  the 
student  has  had  limited  exposure  or  training  with  optical  devices.  Remember:  Entering  Acuity  /  Target  Acuity  = 
Magnification. 

The  FVA,  however,  is  only  a  start!  This  assessment  is  a  preliminary  to  a  CLINICAL  LOW  VISION 
EXAMINATION.  An  examination  by  a  professional  low  vision  specialist  should  occur  before  a  training  program 
with  a  monocular  telescope  is  undertaken  to  address  uncorrected  refractive  errors  and  monitor  ocular  health.  As 
TVIs  and  O&M  Specialists,  we  may  make  recommendations  to  the  Eye  Care  Practitioner,  but  we  are  not 
qualified  to  prescribe  optical  devices.  However,  your  preliminary  evaluation  and  exploration  will  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  monocular  telescope  and  provide  ideas  about  his/her  motivation  and  attitude  toward  use  of  the 
device  prior  to  the  low  vision  examination.  Faxing  or  mailing  your  FVA,  along  with  the  student’s  most  recent 
ophthalmologic  examination  report  in  advance  of  the  low  vision  examination,  greatly  facilitates  use  of  the 
information  by  the  clinician.  If  funding  for  payment  of  the  clinical  examination  is  an  issue,  all  sources  of  revenue 
should  be  explored.  Upon  completion  of  the  FVA  and  CLVE,  the  appropriate  device  has  hopefully  been 
recommended  and  obtained,  and  the  fun  can  begin! 

In  the  past,  when  programming  for  my  low  vision  students,  I  guided  my  assessments,  formulated  goals  and 
created  training  activities  by  pulling  from  a  variety  of  resources,  including  the  TAPS  Curriculum  [TSBVI], 

Looking  to  Learn:  Promoting  Literacy  for  Students  with  Low  Vision  [D’ Andrea  &  Farrenkoph],  The  Art  and 
Practice  of  Low  Vision  [Freeman  &  Jose]  and  Essentials  of  Low  Vision  Practice  [Brilliant],  I  created  black  and 
white  viewing  targets  in  Microsoft  Word  by  inserting  wingdings  and  webdings,  one  to  an  8  !4  X  1 1  inch  page,  and 
increasing  the  font  size  to  300-point  (still  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  to  bring  fun  and  variety  to  your  program). 

However,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  ( APH)  has  recently  produced  ENVISION.  It  is  the  first 
training  program  addressing  a  team  approach  to  functional  and  clinical  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
care,  handling  and  use  of  optical  devices.  ENVISION  I  is  a  structured  vision  enhancement  program  for  using 
distance  devices,  while  ENVISION  II  is  for  using  hand-held  magnification  for  near  tasks.  Both  are  available 
through  the  APH  Federal  Quota  Program. 

I  cannot  begin  to  describe  how  excited  I  am  about  ENVISION  I.  Vision  Enhancement  Program  Using  Distance 
Devices!  This  program  has  revolutionized  the  way  I  conduct  vision  enhancement  assessment  and  training  with  my 
students  with  low  vision!  ENVISION  I  With  Telescope  Array  contains  two  (2)  instructional  manuals  (one  for 
students  1 0  years  and  younger  and  one  for  students  1 1  years  and  older),  a  telescope  array  (2. 5X,  4X,  6X,  8X, 
and  1  OX),  hand  puppets  and  viewing  targets.  The  viewing  targets  include  street  and  survival  signs,  geometric 
shapes  and  numbers. 

The  instructional  manuals  contain  common  terms  and  definitions,  preparation  activities  for  the  clinical  examination 
and  sequential  lessons  for  teaching  the  use  of  prescriptive  optical  devices.  There  are  consumable  Student 
Information  Sheets,  Skill  Performance  Checklists,  and  Certificates  of  Recognition  for  monocular/magnifier  use. 
The  programs  for  younger  and  older  children  differ  in  their  use  of  Emmy  the  Emu  hand  puppets,  stories  about 
Emmy  and  her  mother,  who  both  have  low  vision,  and  the  sophistication  of  some  of  the  tasks  and  enrichment 
activities. 


The  ENVISION  I  program  is  sequential,  easy  to  follow,  fun  and  interesting  for  your  young  proteges.  It  requires 
very  little  preparation  or  use  of  materials  not  included  in  the  program.  In  addition  to  using  it  for  assessment  and 
introduction  to  the  use  of  telescopic  devices,  I  am  using  it  with  my  students  who  have  experience  and  training  as  a 
check-up  to  assess  their  competencies  and  refine  skills.  They  are  greatly  enjoying  getting  into  a  telescope  “kit”, 
experimenting  with  different  styles  and  magnifications  and  coming  up  with  new  challenges  to  practice  their  skills. 

There  is  so  more  to  telescope  training  and  use  than  my  cursory  description,  but  I  hope  my  experience  will  inspire 
some  of  you  to  investigate  use  of  the  telescope  with  your  low  vision  students.  In  a  recent  presentation  on  the 
optics  of  low  vision  devices  to  a  large  group  of  itinerant  TVIs,  RTs  and  O&Ms,  the  speaker  asked  for  a  show  of 
hands  as  to  who  among  us  was  teaching  the  use  of  monocular  telescopes.  While  most  of  the  O&Ms  raised  their 
hands,  only  2-3  of  over  twenty  TVIs  volunteered  that  they  were  providing  such  instruction.  While  it  is  true  that 
telescope  training  has  traditionally  been  under  the  purveyance  of  the  O&M  field,  such  need  not  be  the  case, 
especially  with  a  program  emphasizing  classroom-oriented  training  activities!  Team  with  your  colleagues  and  start 
at  an  early  age  to  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  using  the  telescope.  In  so  doing,  the  child’s  peers  also  have 
early  exposure  to  optical  devices,  and  reluctance  to  using  monocular  telescopes  maybe  circumvented. 
Communicate  to  your  students  that  distance  vision  is  important,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  accessing 
information  that  is  visually  presented  beyond  arm’s  reach!  This  wonderful  tool  can  open  a  world  of  lifetime 
opportunities  for  confidence  and  independence  at  school  and  beyond! 

Kartar  Kaur  Khalsa  COMS,  CLVT 
Washington  Elementary  School  District 
Phoenix,  A Z 

KKhalsa@wa.wesd.kl2.az.us 


*  Lynch  Selected  as  Facilitator  for  \ 

Division  16  Day  4 

Division  16  is  excited  to  announce  that  Norma  Lynch  will  be  the 
facilitator  for  Division  1 6  Day  held  on  July  1 3th-  2004  in  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Norma  is  a  consultant  for  the  Iowa  Department  of  Education,  Bureau 
of  Children,  Family  and  Community  Services.  She  serves  as  a 
consultant  for  special  education  personnel  and  statewide  teacher 
shortage  issues,  a  grant  coordinator  and  writer,  and  an  advisor  for 
performance-based  program  assessment.  She  also  frequently  serves 
as  a  facilitator  at  state  meetings  to  help  groups  reach  decisions  or 
resolve  issues.  She  holds  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  in 
English  and  journalism  and  has  taught  at  the  secondary 
and  post-secondary  levels. 
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DON’T  MISS  THE 


ITINNEY  AWARDS  DINNER 

AT 

INTERNATIONAL  AER  CONFERENCE 
ORLANDO,  FLA. 


Date  and  time  to  be  announced 

Check  your  programs  for  date  and  time  of  the  Division  16  business  meeting 
o  There  is  always  a  lively  discussion  as  we  enjoy  talking  about  cu 
Questions???  Thoughts!!!  Suggestions??? 

o  E-mail  Judy  Cemkovick:  wcJrc@nwoca.org 


SEE  YOU  THERE! 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are  interesting  to 
visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me  with 
fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 

This  issue  I  have  focused  on  some  website  for  toys  and  play.  Let  me  know  if  you 
like  them. 

1 . 1  The  Alliance  for  Technology  Access:  lots  of  suggestions  for  adapting  toys  and 
play  for  children  with  special  needs;  http://www.ataccess.org/resources/wcp/endefault.htm 

2.  Lekotel:  a  source  for  toys  and  play  for  children  with  special  needs;  http://www.lekotek.org/ 

3.  Fisher-Price:  Toys  and  playtime  tips  for  children  with  special  needs;  http://www.fisher-price.com/US/ 
special_needs/default.asp 

4.  Imagiix  Toys:  toys  for  children  from  infancy  through  age  twelve;  http://www.imagiix.com/ 
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From  the  Editor 

Greetings  from  cool  and  wet  Texas.  I  hope  you  are  all  enjoying  your  year.  Mine  as  usual  is  busy  (and 
thankfully  not  overloaded).  It  does  seem  I  get  several  new  referrals  a  semester,  mostly  infants  or 
children  with  multiple  involvements.  I  am  also  getting  colleagues  to  ask  me  many  of  the  questions, 
KC  wrote  in  her  article.  I  really  do  enjoy  talking  about  what  I  do  and  love  to  see  others  get  excited 
about  it.  Kartar’s  article  says  it  like  it  is;  “How  cool  is  that!”  Thank  you  all  for  you  ideas.  This 
newsjoumal  is  truly  our  link  to  each  other.  I  would  like  to  focus  the  Fall  issue  on  toys  and  play,  I 
have  started  you  off  with  a  few  websites  to  explore.  I  am  always  getting  asked  that  question  “What  is 
appropriate  for  them?”  I  would  love  to  hear  what  you  all  do  in  the  field. 


Jill  :-) 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal 
in  an  alternative  format,  please 
let  the  AER  office  know  or 
e-mail  me.  As  always,  the 
articles  published  are  solely  the 
opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Summer  2004  (Volume  12  Number  2) 
Articles:  May  15,  2004 
Advertising:  May  15,  2004 
Special  Conference  Edition  (July  2004) 
Articles:  June  1  2004 
Advertising:  June  1  2004 
Fall  2004  (Volume  12  Number  3) 
Articles:  October  15  2004 
Advertising:  October  15,  2004 


The  Driving  Force 
AER  Division  16 
1703  N.  Beauregard  Street 
Suite  440 

Alexandria,  VA  22311-1717 


NONPROFIT  ORG. 
U.  S.  POSTAGE  PAID 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA 
PERMIT  #395 
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Jill  C.  Brown 
jbrown2@flash.net 
Associate  Editor: 


Newsjoumal  Editor: 


Julie  Prause 

julprause@hotmail.com 
Advertising  Editor: 


Karyn  Peltier 
jklmpeltier@charter.net 


Cathy  Johnson 
Kentucky  School  tor  the 
1867  Frankfort  Ave 
Louisville  KY  40206-3143 


Opinions  expressed  reflect  those  of  the 


authors  only. 


The  Driving  Force 

AER  Division  16  Itinerant  Personnel  News  Journal 


From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Dear  Members, 


Volume  12  Number  2 
Summer  2004 


It  is  so  hard  to  believe,  but  in  just  one  month  my  term  as  Chair  will  be  officially  over.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you 
what  an  honor  and  privilege  it  has  been  to  serve  as  your  Chair  for  the  last  two  years!  Coming  into  office  less  than 
one  year  after  9/11,1  had  no  idea  what  we  could  or  would  be  able  to  accomplish.  I  knew  that  the  projections 
were  that  overall  finances  were  going  to  be  hit  hard  and  I  knew  that  members  were  taking  a  harder  look  at  what 
occupied  their  time.  However,  as  we  say  here  in  Texas,  “we  pulled  ourselves  up  by  the  bootstraps”  and  began 
the  planning  phases  of  accomplishing  Goal  4.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  our  members  for  once  again,  coming 
together  and  giving  their  time  and  talent  to  help  further  the  cause  of  adequate  caseloads  for  teachers. 

In  keeping  everyone  abreast  of  happenings  in  AER,  this  spring,  Judy,  FM  and  I  had  the  privilege  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.  for  AERLift  2004.  We  gathered  together  with  75+  other  leaders  from  divisions  and  chapters 
of  AER  from  across  America  and  Canada  and  discussed  the  issues  at  hand  effecting  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  visually  impaired.  We  three  officers  also  met  alone  briefly  to  further  plan  and  discuss  Division 
16’s  happenings  in  Orlando  this  summer.  We  are  veiy  excited  about  the  conference,  the  opportunities  for 
professional  development,  our  Division  16  Day,  and  gathering  as  a  group  for  a  formal  business  meeting  and  a  little 
fun  afterwards  (i.e.,  the  Itinney  Awards). 


To  close  out  AERLift,  participants  spent  the  final  day  on  Capital  Hill  and  we  lobbied  for  specific  wording  in 
IDEA-B  that  would  positively  effect  the  education  of  our  students.  Participants  broke  up  into  small  groups  and 
we  lobbied  in  front  of  the  staff  of  Senatorial  Education  Committee  members.  I  personally  had  no  idea  the  impact 
that  we  would  have  on  the  persuasion  of  our  case!  Anna  Swenson,  a  fellow  member  of  Division  16,  met  with 
John  Warner’s  (R-Va.)  legislative  aid,  the  same  legislative  aid  as  last  year  and  he  remembered  who  she  was  and 
that  she  was  part  of  AERBVI!  It  was  enlightening  to  make  such  a  trek  and  I’m  quite  motivated  now  to  come 
back  to  my  home  state  and  participating  at  the  local  and  state  level.  I  hope  that  I  can  encourage  each  of  you  to 
make  your  voice  known  for  the  betterment  of  the  education  of  our  students. 


Thanks  to  each  of  you  for  your  dedication  to  our  students  and  our  profession.  Have  a 
terrific  summer  and  see  you  in  Orlando! 


Sincerely, 

Table  of  Contents 

Julie  Prause, 
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Thursday,  July  15,  2004 
Time:  5:00 


Cost  for  Division  16  members:  $10.00,  Non-members:  $25.00 

We  have  a  deal  for  you  -  if  you  are  not  a  member  and  would  like  to 
join  Division  16  prior  to  the  conference,  you  may  do  so  and  only  pay  $10.00  for  the 

banquet. 

Please  return  bottom  portion  by  Friday,  July  9,  2004,  to: 

Judy  Cemkovich,  Wood  County  Educational  Service  Center, 

639  S.  Dunbridge  Road,  Bowling  Green,  OH,  43402,  or  email  me 
at  wcJrc@nwoca.org  with  the  following  information. 


Name: _  Email: 

Address: _ 


Special  Diet  Considerations: 


Amount  Enclosed: _ 

Number _  @  $10.00  =  (Division  16  member) 

Number _  @  $25.00  =  (non- member) 
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SPLITTING  THE  DIFFERENCE: 
SCHEDULING  OUR  SERVICES  IS  NOW  WORKABLE 

by  Kathy  Millhoff 


Whenever  I  read  about  itinerant  services,  not  only  in  our  field,  but  all  others  as  well,  I  read  about  the  same  kinds 
of  problems  -  few  resources,  little  time,  many  children  and  many,  many  miles  to  cover.  Soon,  the  nature  of  this 
scheduling  dilemma  begins  to  take  its  toll  on  teachers,  service  providers  and  families;  morale  sinks. 

This  year  we  found  a  way  to  attempt  to  solve  some  difficulties  and  shake  up  the  system  at  the  same  time.  We 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  our  schedule  rather  than  have  IT  take  charge  of  us.  As  program  coordinator  and 
itinerant  teacher,  I  prepared  these  ideas  for  the  teachers  and  services  providers,  only  to  leam  that  many  were 
already  being  implemented.  Though  most  of  our  staff  here  are  para-professionals,  I  was  gratified  to  see  that  they 
had  all  taken  ownership  of  their  caseloads  and  made  some  pro-active  stance. 

1.  Observation  Day.  We  usually  do  this  early  in  the  year,  but  over  time,  dynamics  change.  So,  one  morning  in  a 
month  or  so,  spend  time  just  watching  inter-actions,  interplays,  interchanges.  See  if  there  aren’t  some  new  ideas 
for  teaching. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  a  small  child  and  invite  her  to  make  one  of  you.  Show  each  other  how  you  view  one 
another  and  comment  on  the  results. 

3.  We  make  most  schedules  based  on  our  needs.  Taking  a  day  to  follow  one  student  around  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  see  him  in  all  kinds  of  routines  never  before  available  to  us;  it  will  help  us  decide  if  there  is  a  better  time 
to  teach  or  see  him. 

4.  Trade  a  particular  pair  of  children  with  another  teacher  or  service  provider.  New  perspectives  on  services 
can  then  be  shared. 

5.  Schedule  some  hours  for  office  work  during  the  day;  this  gives  a  chance  to  slow  down,  pull  back,  reflect, 
refine,  and  revise. 

6.  Mom’s  hour.  At  work  or  at  home,  Mom  has  some  input  and  loves  calls  or  visits  to  re-hash  concerns  and 
concepts  of  education.  We’re  friends  with  most  of  our  parents  in  the  program. 

7.  They  seem  to  change  school  administrators  frequently.  Time  talking  in  the  school  office,  to  do  more  than  sign 
in  and  sign  out,  usually  seems  to  be  appreciated. 

8.  Split  Schedules  make  for  less  dulling  routine.  Each  program  knows  best  how  to  handle  this  one.  I  have 
weeks  A  and  B.  Each  week  has  a  different  schedule  so  that  each  week’s  visits  differ  enough  for  me  to  see  the 
first  grader  or  the  8th  grader  at  differing  times  of  day.  Little  Julius  might  be  cranky  after  breakfast  but  bubbly  after 
lunch;  Jessica  might  be  surly  in  the  afternoon  but  buzzing  with  creativity  in  the  morning. 

I  know  that  these  ideas  are  some  on  hat  reliant  upon  our  unique  environment  and  therefore  I  have  to  say  that  I 
don’t  think  the  specific  ideas  here  are  nearly  as  important  as  is  the  general  idea  that  we  can  continuously  search 
out  ways  and  means  to  remain  energized,  positive  and  creative  in  our  scheduling,  in  our  routines  and  in  our  service 
delivery.  After  all,  I  believe  that  the  coined  phrase  “Never  a  dull  moment”  was  created  just  with  us  in  mind. 
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Credit  for  Para-educators:  Preliminary  Report 

KC  Dignan 

I  Two  organizations  have  control  over  whether  credit  can  be  given  to  paraeducators; 

♦  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  (THECB) 

♦  Specific  college  or  university 

II  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board 

♦  The  THECB  approves  universities,  programs  and  courses. 

♦  It  keeps  a  master  list  of  approved  courses  and  the  colleges  and  universities  for  whom  each  course  is 
approved. 

♦  It  allows  colleges  and  universities  to  “grow”  programs  before  approval  is  given. 

V  This  allows  a  college  or  university  to  see  if  there  is  a  market  for  the  program  in  their  community, 
v  Colleges  and  universities  can  offer  several  courses  in  a  program  over  a  limited  period  of  time  (2 

years,  perhaps)  before  they  apply  for  approval 
a/  Approval  of  a  program  will  take  several  months. 

V  David  Linkletter  at  the  Universities  Division  of  the  THECB  provided  much  of  this  information. 

♦  Possible  credit  issuing  organizations 

V  Community  Colleges 

V  Multi-Institutional  Teaching  Centers  (MITC  or  “Mitzi”) 

•  A  collaborative  group  of  organizations,  colleges  or  universities. 

•  Underserved  areas  (geographic,  possibly  topical)  get  courses  from  an  array  of  institutions. 

•  Frequently  CC  completes  the  lower  division  courses,  and  the  universities  complete  the  upper 
division  courses. 

III  Community  Colleges 

♦  Most  community  colleges  have  a  professional  development  section  (issues  CEUs)  and  a  “for  credit” 
section. 

♦  Easy  to  make  arrangement  for  CEUs. 

♦  Credit  courses  typically  require  a  fairly  detailed  letter  of  agreement,  MOU  or  contract. 

♦  Issues  of  concern  for  CC: 

V  Scholastic  rigor 

V  Qualification  of  instructors 

V  Meets  community  needs 

V  Will  the  content  fit  into  an  existing  course? 

V  Funding 

♦  In  order  to  be  considered,  CC  must  have  a  course  title  into  which  the  content  can  fit. 

V  There  is  a  website  listing  the  courses  approved  by  each  university. 

♦  Deal -breakers: 

V  CC  not  having  existing  course  title,  requiring  application  to  THECB, 

V  CC  offering  same  content  area 

V  Insufficient  information  about  what  will  be  provided  under  the  aegis  of  the  CC 

V  Funding 

a/  Roadblocks  or  perceived  roadblocks  or  hassles 
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♦  Austin  Community  College 

V  May  possibly  be  interested  in  cooperating,  but  would  need  more  information 

V  Has  a  child  development  sequence 

V  Contact  person:  Rex  Peebles,  Dean  of  Social  Sciences. 

♦  North  Vista  Community  College  in  S.A. 

V  Already  has  a  the  braille  transcribers  course  sequence. 

V  To  date,  not  able  to  wind  way  through  to  needed  person. 

♦  Other  options  to  be  explored: 

V  Houston-Tillotson  and  St.  Edwards  have  courses  that  grant  credit  based  on  a  portfolio. 

♦  Suggestions  for  development:  (From  R.  Peebles,  and  others) 

V  Focus  on  relating  need  to  NCLB,  especially  state-defined  areas. 

V  Move  towards  an  associate’s  degree  in  applied  science,  with  a  focus  on  para-educators. 

V  Informing  participants  that  even  if  credit  is  issued,  not  all  credit  will  apply  towards  a  4  year  degree. 


See  the  Difference !  quality,  formats,  type  sizes,  bindings 


LARGE  PRINT  -  a  perfect  fit  for  the  mainstreamed  VI  student 


Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 
visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 


►  A  data  base  of  1 5,000  titles  with  over  1 000  titles  in  your  choice  of  B&W  or  Color 

►  Each  LRS  Large  Print  is  an  exact  copy  of  original  -  page  for  page  -  perfect  for  inclusion 

►  LRS  Large  Print  closed  book  size  is  similar  to  original 

►  Variety  of  sturdy  bindings  that  lav  open  flat  &  fold  completely  back 

►  Minimum  1 8  to  20  point  -  but  always  your  choice  -  type  size  adjusted  for  each  order 

►  Any  book  can  be  enlarged  -  first  copy  same  price  as  reorders 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.Lrs-Largeprintcom!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today  at  1  -800-255-5002! 


Treasure  Island! 
Call  of  the  Wild! 
Charlotte's  Web! 
Frindle! 
Shiloh! 

&  many  more! 
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LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 

Now  your  VI  Students  of  all  ages  have  access  to  1 00+  unabridged 
classic  &  award-winning  literary  titles  at  regular  bookstore  prices' 


Core 

Curriculum 
Titles  in 
18-20  pt 
type  size! 


LRS,  14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  •  1-800-255-5002  •  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  •  Fax:  3 1 0-354-260 1 


“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


Aniridia 

Mark  E.  Wilkinson,  OD 
Director,  Low  Vision  Rehabilitation  Institute 
University  of  Iowa’s  Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  Visual  Sciences 


Aniridia  is  a  congenital  eye  disorder  in  which  a  child  is  bom  without  irises,  the  colored  part  of  the  eye.  Aniridia  is 
almost  always  bilateral  (in  both  eyes).  Aniridia  literally  means  “without  iris.”  In  most  cases  this  is  the  most  visible 
sign  of  the  condition.  Aniridia  is  caused  when  the  gene  responsible  for  eye  development  -  the  PAX6  gene  -  does 
not  function  correctly,  causing  the  eye  to  stop  developing  too  early  in  utero.  This  results  in  the  child  being  bom 
with  most  of  the  eye  underdeveloped  to  some  degree.  Some  aniridic  eyes  are  more  developed  than  others. 
However,  in  general,  people  with  aniridia  are  prone  to  having  no  visible  iris  (which  results  in  variable 
photophobia),  cataracts  (may  be  congenital  or  develop  with  age),  glaucoma  (usually  developing  in  the  preteen  or 
teenage  years),  cloudy  corneas,  macular  hypoplasia  with  resultant  nystagmus,  and  micro  cornea.  Strabismus  and 
amblyopia  may  also  occur  in  aniridia.  There  are  different  degrees  of  aniridia  including;  bilateral,  where  both  irises 
are  missing;  unilateral,  where  only  one  iris  is  missing;  and  partial,  where  only  part  of  one  or  both  irises  are  missing. 

Although  aniridia  means  no  iris,  this  is  not  completely  accurate.  The  iris  tissue  is  missing;  however,  the  iris  root  is 
still  present.  This  results  in  Aniridics’  being  more  at  risk  to  develop  glaucoma  (30-50%),  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
general  population.  Glaucoma  results  from  a  build  up  of  pressure  in  the  eye,  because  the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  eye 
is  unable  to  drain  away  as  efficiently  as  it  should.  This  is  because  the  iris  tissue  that  is  present  in  an  Aniridic’ s  eye 
sometimes  blocks  the  canal  that  allows  the  fluid  to  drain.  It  is  important  that  glaucoma  be  caught  early  so  that  it 
can  be  treated  in  a  timely  manner.  If  it  is  not  treated  in  time,  the  person  can  eventually  go  blind. 

For  some  people,  aniridia  is  one  of  the  features  of  a  disorder  called  WAGR,  which  is  an  acronym  for  Wilms’ 
tumor,  Aniridia,  Genital  defonnity  and  Retardation.  Most  of  these  problems  occur  during  childhood,  however  not 
all  children  will  get  all  of  these  symptoms. 

Photophobia  is  a  common  complaint  with  aniridia.  The  level  of  photophobia  varies  significantly  in  intensity  from 
one  individual  to  the  next.  The  use  of  special  filtering  lenses  (CPF)  versus  a  standard  pair  of  wrap  around  filters 
or  tinted  spectacles  should  be  based  on  the  specific  needs  and  complaints  of  each  individual. 

Vision  loss  from  aniridia  can  vary  from  mild  to  severe  and  the  loss  can  be  progressive.  Visual  acuity  levels  noted 
by  the  author  ranged  from  as  good  as  20/63  to  as  bad  as  20/4000.  The  majority  of  individuals  with  aniridia 
evaluated  by  the  author  had  visual  acuity  between  20/100  and  20/250.  The  vast  majority  had  best  corrected 
near  acuity,  with  standard  spectacles,  reading  spectacles  or  bifocals  in  the  0.5  to  1 .25M  range,  indicating  that 
they  were  able  to  use  their  vision  as  their  primary  learning  modality.  Rarely  was  electronic  magnification  (CCTV) 
needed.  Additionally,  hand  held  telescopes  were  often  prescribed.  From  an  educationally  standpoint,  children 
with  vision  loss  from  aniridia  should  be  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  child  with  a  visual  impairment. 
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Division  16  Day: 

“Go  the  Distance  with  Division  16  . .  .  (Doing  My  Part  to 
Help  Reach  Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda)” 


Facilitator 
Norma  Lynch, 

Iowa  Department  of  Education, 
With  Historical  Perspectives 
given  by  Nancy  Toelle  and 
Jennifer  Shields 

•  ********************* 

•  Division  16  recognizes  that  caseloads  are  so  much 

J  more  complex  than  just  giving  you  an  analysis  tool. 

•  Join  us  in  Orlando  as  we  work  through  a  results- 

J  based  decision  making  process  to  examine  the  past 

•  and  prepare  for  the  future  so  that  all  of  our  students 
J  have  positive  adult  outcomes. 


DATE:  Tuesday,  July  13th,  2004 

TIME:  9:00  am  -  4:00  pm 

LOCATION:  AER  International  Conference 

Walt  Disney  World  Hilton, 

Orlando,  Florida 

Registration:  Pre-Conference  Registration  with  AER’s 

Registration  Packet  or 
Registration  at  the  Door 

Cost:  $10  for  members  $25  for  non-members 


Hark  The  Sound 
Computer  software  for  VI  kids 


“This  is  the  first  independent  activity  that 
Dominik  has  done.  He  has  learned  to  go 
through  the  computer  menu,  chose  his 
favorite  game,  and  he  will  play  that  game  by 
himself  for  long  periods  of  time!” 


“The  games  are  fun  and 
educational,”  reports  one 
resource  teacher.  “Just 
look  at  Dorn’s  smile!” 


What  does  your  visually  impaired  child/student  do  during  school  computer  classes?  Does  he  sit  alone  listening  to 
a  book  on  tape?  Is  this  the  time  that  he  is  pulled  out  for  therapy? 


In  North  Carolina,  sighted  kindergarteners  are  spending  time  learning  basic  computer  skills  in  preparation  for  the 
state  computer  tests  and  for  life  skills;  and  yet,  our  young  students  with  visual  impairments  did  not  have  accessible 
computer  software.  Dr.  Gary  Bishop,  a  computer  science  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  heard 
about  the  lack  of  accessible  software  for  young  VI  students.  He  generously  dedicated  his  time  and  energy  to 
developing  quality  software  that  uses  auditory  skills  instead  of  visual  skills.  This  exciting  software  has  been 
successfully  field  tested  in  a  variety  of  North  Carolina  school  systems. 

We  are  proud  to  introduce  Hark  the  Sound  -  computer  software  games  designed  specifically  for  kids  that  are 
visually  impaired!  Hark  the  Sound  now  allows  young  students  with  visual  impairments  to  have  accessible 
software  in  order  to  explore  and  play  on  the  computer.  Hark  the  Sound  is  groundbreaking  software  originally 
developed  to  introduce  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students  with  severe  visual  impairments  to  the  computer.  The 
original  Hark  games  use  motivating  sounds  and  songs  to  capture  the  student’s  attention.  Hark  has  quickly 
evolved  to  include  games  for  multihandicapped  students  (in  conjunction  with  Intellitools)  and  games  for  older 
students.  Hark  is  designed  so  that  anyone  (including  people  that  are  computer  illiterate!)  can  make  new  games  or 
to  customize  games  for  specific  students. 


“My  VI  (visually  impaired)  student  is  now  able  to  go  to  computer  lab  with  the  class  -  she  is  learning  to  use  the 
computer  and  to  play  motivating  games  along  with  her  sighted  peers.  These  games  are  wonderful!”  exclaims  one 
kindergarten  teacher. 

A  parent  wrote,  “My  daughter  loves  playing  the  computer  games,  and  I  am  thrilled  at  how  quickly  she  is  learning 
the  new  concepts!” 

One  enthused  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired  stated,  “I  use  the  Braille  Letter  Game  as  a  fun  way  to  reinforce 
learning  the  Braille  alphabet.  My  students  choose  these  computer  games  to  play  during  their  free  time!  We  have 
also  adapted  the  software  to  pair  English  and  Spanish  words  for  a  Spanish-speaking  student.” 
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“My  favorite  computer  game  is  called 
“Name  that  Classical  Tune,”  exclaimed 
Bobby,  a  6  year  old  totally  blind 
kindergarten  student.  “I  have  never 
listened  to  Classical  Music  before. 

I  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  the  songs 
yet,  but  I  know  how  to  figure  it  out!” 


A  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired  stated,  “My  fourth  grade  student  now  enjoys  practicing  her  skills  with  the 
Multiplication  Drills  and  State  Capital  games.  Thank  you  for  making  learning  fun!” 


I  “I  love  playing  “Name  that  Animal”.  One  | 
|  cat  sounds  like  he  is  angry!”  laughs  | 

|  Brooklyn,  a  five  year  old  student  who  is  | 
|  visually  impaired.  | 


For  more  information  about  Hark  the  Sound  please  go  to  www.cs.unc.edu/Research/assist/Hark 
You  may  also  download  your  FREE  copy  of  Hark  the  Sound  from  this  website!  Hark  the  Sound  is  being 
distributed  (at  no  cost)  for  educationaFrecreational  use.  Please  share  this  exciting  software!  The  website  is  being 
updated  regularly  with  new  versions  of  Hark  games.  If  you  make  your  own  Hark  game,  please  send  it  to  us  so 
that  we  can  share  the  game  with  others.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Diane  Brauner  at 
dianebrauner@nc .  rr.  com 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Winner  of  the  Division  16  $500  Stipend 

Goes  To  : 


FRAN  BLACK 
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POSITION  PAPER  of  AER’s  DIVISION  16 
(GOAL  4  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AGENDA) 


CASELOAD  ANALYSIS:  A  CRITICAL  COMPONENT  OF  QUALITY  SERVICES  FOR 

STUDENTS  WITH  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS 


Caseload  analysis  is  a  powerful  tool  for  administrators  to  use  in  addressing  both  efficient 
use  of  monetary  and  human  resources  and  quality  issues  related  to  student  outcomes.  The 
goal  of  caseload  analysis  is  to  provide  consistent,  quality,  cost  effective  service  to  all 
students  with  visual  impairments.  Annual  caseload  analysis,  resulting  in  a  manageable 
number  of  students,  is  a  critical  component  of  quality  services  for  students  with  visual 
impairments.  The  majority  of  students  with  visual  impairments  are  educated  in  public 
schools  where  the  itinerant  service  delivery  model  predominates.  Itinerant  teachers’ 
caseloads  must  be  determined  analytically  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

It  is  the  position  of  AER  Division  1 6,  Itinerant  Personnel,  that  a  valid  caseload  analysis 
must  encompass  the  following: 

1.  Identification  of  a  standard  method  that  assesses  the  program’s  needs  in  relation  to 
individual  students. 

2.  Training  of  Teachers  of  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  (TVIs)  and  supervisory  staff 
in  the  use  of  the  procedure. 

3.  Annual  analysis  of  caseload  accomplished  jointly  by  TVIs  and  supervisors 

4.  Interpretation  of  results  with  recommended  action 

5.  Presentation  of  results  to  administration  for  action 

The  extreme  low  incidence  of  students  with  visual  impairments,  including  those  with 
multiple  disabilities,  requires  that  general  and  special  education  administrators,  as  well  as 
legislators,  receive  background  information  relating  to  needs  specific  to  this  population.  An 
appropriate  caseload  analysis  includes  these  considerations: 

1 .  Children  with  visual  impairments  are  an  extremely  heterogeneous  group.  They  vary 
in  age,  degree  of  vision  loss,  cognitive  ability  educational  needs  and  may  have 
additional  disabilities. 

2.  Because  of  this  heterogeneity,  TVIs  fulfill  a  variety  of  roles  that  differ  widely  from 
the  typically  roles  of  classroom  teachers. 


3. 


Student  instruction  focuses  on  the  acquisition  of  skills  to  allow  access  to  the  general 
curriculum,  where  appropriate,  and  to  compensate  for  visual  loss.  io 


4.  Students  require  access  to  an  expanded  core  curriculum  of  compensatory  skills  to 
meet  their  unique  needs.  Skills  such  as:  daily  living,  study/organizational,  and  social 
are  addressed. 

5.  Service  is  time  intensive  because  of  the  variety  of  students  and  the  typical  “one  on 
one”  nature  of  instruction. 

6.  Needs  of  individual  students  change  over  time,  therefore  caseload  analysis  must  be 
done  periodically. 

7.  The  issues  of  student  eligibility  and  need  for  specialized  services  should  be 
considered  annually. 

8.  Service  must  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner;  access  to  instruction  and  materials 
must  be  provided  to  the  student  at  the  same  time  as  sighted  peers. 

9.  Newly  blind  students  or  newly  diagnosed  blind  infants  and  children  must  receive 
early  and  immediate  intervention  with  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

10.  Service  to  students  provided  by  TVIs  may  include  instruction,  collaborative 
consultation,  material  adaptation  and  production,  instructional  planning,  assessment, 
case  management,  required  meetings,  and  travel. 

1 1 .  Staff  members  trained  in  visual  impairment  are  more  effective  and  efficient  in  service 
delivery  to  this  population  than  generically  trained  teachers. 

12.  Equitable  allocation  of  caseloads  among  itinerant  staff  can  best  be  addressed  through 
caseload  analysis. 

13.  The  availability  or  non-availability  of  support  staff  to  the  itinerant  teacher  (eg: 
resources  center,  braillists,  paraeducators)  must  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

14.  Planning  time  varies  for  novice  and  experienced  teachers  depending  on  the  demands 
of  their  caseloads,  (eg:  new  technology,  advanced  braille  instruction,  etc.) 

15.  Sophisticated  and  constantly  changing  specialized  software  and  hardware  requires 
ongoing  training,  instruction  and  troubleshooting. 

Conclusion:  The  over-arching  goal  of  educating  students  with  visual  impairments  is  to 
allow  each  individual  to  become  as  independent  and  self-supporting  as  possible.  A 
significant  percentage  of  these  students  graduate  from  high  school,  go  on  to  post 
secondary  education,  and/or  enter  the  work  force.  Others  may  need  some  level  of  support 
throughout  their  lives,  but  can  achieve  a  level  of  independence  when  given  adequate 
educational  programming  and  intervention.  AER  Division  16,  Itinerant  Personnel,  supports 
quality  services  to  students  with  visual  impairments  and  caseload  analysis  as  a  strategy  for 
achieving  that  goal. 


Information  and  assistance  in  conducting  caseload  analyses  can  be  obtained  from  AER, 
Division  16  Itinerant  Personnel  at:  http://www.aerbvi.org/Divisionl6 


Association  for  the  Education  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 

Income  Statement 

For  the  Three  Months  Ending  March  31,  2004 


Current  Month  Quarterly  Year  to  Date 


Revenues 

Division  16  Dues  $  690.00  1,380.00 


Division  16 
Newsletter  Ads 
Division  16  Day 

Division  16  Misc.  0.00 

Revenue 

Division  1 6  Investment  0.00 

Earnings 

Total  Revenues  840.00 

Expenses 

Division  1 6  Postage  86.71 

Division  16  Print/Copy  277.00 

Division  16  Supplies  0.00 

Division  16  Telephone  0.00 

Division  1 6  Travel/Meeting  0 . 00 

Division  16  Misc.  Expenses  500.00 

Total  Expenses  863.71 

Net  Income  <23.71> 

Previous  Fund  Balance 
Deferred  Revenue  Div.  1 6  0.00 

Division  16  Fund  Balance  0.00 

Available  Fund  Balance  <23.7 1  > 


1,380.00 


150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1,530.00 

1,530.00 

600.00 

600.00 

320.30 

320.30 

62.37 

62.37 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1,483.57 

1,483.57 

46.43 

46.4  2 

I, 917.50  1,917.50 

II, 312.96  11,312.96 

13,276.89  13,276.86 


WANTED 


Division  16  is  looking  for  a  fellow  membeifS)  to  help  with  and  or  eventrually  take  over  the  job 
of  advertising  editor. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Karyn  Peltier  at:  jklmpeltier@charter.net 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are  interesting  to  visit. 
This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me  with  fun  places 
you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 


1 .  http://www.northerngrid.org/ngflwebsite/sen/Menu-L.htm.  This  website  was 
designed  for  the  early  switch  user.  There  are  “games”  that  begin  with  cause  and  effect  and  progress  to  beginning 
scanning  and  target  practice.  Pictures  are  simple  and  adaptable  to  color  changes. 

2.  http:www.gamesforthebhnd.com.  These  games  were  specifically  written  for  the  non-visual  user.  Most 
games  are  for  purchase  but  you  can  download  a  trial  version.  Prices  are  very  reasonable. 

3.  http://www.kidsdomain.com.  This  website  offers  a  multitude  of  games  (visually)  and  craft  and  holiday  ideas. 


CONGRATULATIONS  • 

to  the  winners  of  the  Division  1 6  Election  of  officers 

Karen  Blankenship  Chair  Elect 
Joyce  Strother  Secretary/Treasurer 


A  GREAT  BIG  THANKS 
to 

Julie  Prause  (current  chair) 
and 

Francis  Mary  D’Andrea  (past  char) 
for  all  their  hard  work  during  the  past  two  years 


WELCOME 
to  Judy  Cemkovick 
incoming  Division  Chair 
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Ctiristal  Visi0^ 


6303  Southern  Hills  •  San  Antonio,  TX  78244 
800-299-0700  *210-662-7559  (Fax) 
(email:  ed@satx.rr.com) 
christalvision.com 


AUTHORIZED  DEALER  FOR: 

Freedom  Scientific 
Braille  Production  Systems 
Braille  Note-takers  including  the  new  PacMATE 

Jaws  &  Open  book 

Enhanced  Vision  Systems 

Jordy  /  Merlin/  Flippcrport 

Clarity  CCTV’s 

Classmate  /  Deskmate 

Enabling  Technologies  Embossers 

Optelec  CCTV’s 

AI  Squared  Zoomtext 


- 


From  the  Editor 


I  can’t  believe  another  year  has  flown  by.  As  the  school  year  winds  down,  the  summer  activities 
begin.  I  hope  all  of  you  take  some  time  out  for  yourselves  to  rest  and  get  rejuvenated.  Hopefully  you  will  be 
able  to  go  the  the  AER  International  conference  this  July.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  excited  about  our  jobs 
is  to  visit  with  others  from  around  the  US  and  abroad.  It  is  so  cool  to  realize  we  all  have  similar  experiences 
and  to  share  those  experiences  with  people  who  truly  understand  what  you  are  saying.  If  you  can’t  make  it  to 
Orlando,  try  workshops  and/or  conferences  in  your  area.  This  field  is  a  dynamic  one  and  we  must  stay  on  top 
of  all  the  current  ideas  and  practices. 

I  would  like  to  focus  the  Fall  issue  on  toys  and  play,  I  have  started  you  off  with  a  few  websites  to 
explore.  I  am  always  getting  asked  that  question  “What  is  appropriate  for  them?”  I  would  love  to  hear  what 
you  all  do  in  the  field. 

Jill :-) 


If  you  need  this  newsjoumal  in 
an  alternative  format,  please  let 
the  AER  office  know  or  e-mail 
me.  As  always,  the  articles 
published  are  solely  the 
opinions  of  the  authors. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Fall  2004  (Volume  12  Number  3) 
Articles:  October  15  2004 
Advertising:  October  15,  2004 
Spring  2005  (Volume  13  Number  1) 
Articles:  February  1 5th,  2005 
Advertising:  February  1 5th  2005 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 


I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  has  stepped  up 
to  the  plate  to  help  with  Division  16  business  as  I 
am  beginning  my  fight  with  breast  cancer.  Dr.  Karen 
Blankenship  has  really  been  there  to  organize  and 
keep  everything  rolling.  THANK  YOU,  Karen  and 
thank  you  to  the  executive  board  plus  several  other 
Division  members  who  have  helped  so  much. 

Read  the  newsletter  carefully  because  lots  of 
exciting  things  are  happening  in  Division  16. 

I  want  to  thank  so  many  of  you  who  have 
written.  I  have  received  so  many  well  wishes  and 
many  fun  hats  from  so  many  of  you.  If  you  have  to 
be  bald  you  might  as  well  have  a  great  hat.  So  thank 
you! ! ! ! !  I  have  also  been  eating  way  too  well  thanks 
to  some  of  you.  I  have  gained  weight,  but  I  think  I 
will  blame  it  on  the  steroids  rather  than  me  eating 
so  much.  I  keep  trying  to  think  portion  control,  but 
hunger  always  wins  out.  I  am  trying  though.  When 
your  Oncologist  says  be  careful  —  maybe  I  should. 

I  would  like  you  all  to  recognize  me  the  next  time 
you  see  me.  My  hair  should  definitely  be  grown 
back  in  by  Utah.  The  big  question  is  what  color  will 
it  be.  I  guess  we  will  all  have  to  wait  to  find  out. 

If  there  is  one  thing  this  battle  has  taught 
me  is  that  “everyday  is  a  miracle”.  My  great  friend 
Kay  sent  me  that  little  message  in  a  frame.  I  look 
at  it  everyday  as  I  wash  the  dishes  and  NO  I  haven’t 
gotten  out  of  that  dreaded  job. 

Again  thank  you  soooooooooooo  much  to 
everyone  who  has  helped  out.  Division  1 6  is  doing 
some  great  things. 

Judy 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  spring  is  around 
the  comer.  Spring  is  a  sign  that  the  year-end 
frenzy  for  TVIs  and  COMS  that  serve  students 
on  an  itinerant  service  delivery  model  is 
approaching.  Take  care  during  this  time  to  eat 
lunch,  laugh  and  take  a  deep  breath.  I  remember 
these  days  as  very  stressful.  Spring  will 
hopefully  bring  about  an  end  to  treatments  and 
the  beginning  of  healing  for  our  beloved  leader, 
Judy.  As  she  is  reserving  all  of  her  strength  for 
healing  I  am  feebly  attempting  to  fill  her  shoes 
for  this  edition.  Everyone  has  offered  to  assist  in 
the  division  work  during  this  time  of  treatment 
and  healing  for  Judy.  These  are  amazing 
officers,  past  officers  and  members  whose  main 
focus  is  to  get  the  work  done  that  supports  each 
of  you  in  your  profession  and  every  day  reality. 
Please  be  sure  to  thank  these  special  people  the 
next  time  you  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
them. 

In  addition,  visit  the  TSBVI  website  for 
additional  National  Agenda  information  as 
well  as  our  Division  1 6  web  page  on  the  AER 
website  for  division  updates  on  the  2006  AER 
conference  in  Snowbird.  Keep  Judy  in  your 
heart  and  prayers  this  spring  and  a  special 
thank  you  to  everyone  who  has  stepped  up  and 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  division. 
Karen 
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Spring  is  fast  approaching  us  (depending  upon  where  you  live).  The  feeling  of  wanting  to  get  out 
overwhelmes  us.  This  is  the  time  of  year  I  enjoy  being  an  itinerant  (except  for  the  rain).  The  following  are 
articles  submitted  by  your  colleagues  on  fun  activities  that  they  have  done  with  their  students.  Enjoy! 

This  is  a  simple  lesson  I  have  done  with  my  students  in  the  past;  a  unit  on  cars.  I  have  taken  students  to  a 
gas  station  and  shown  them  how  to  fill  up  the  car  with  gas.  I  also  shown  them  how  to  wash  the  windows 
and  talk  about  the  parts  of  the  car  outside.  The  final  thing  they  have  to  do  is  go  in  and  pay  for  the  gas. 

I  have  used  my  car  to  teach  students  what  is  under  the  hood,  turn  signals,  wipers,  gas  petal,  break  petal.... 
going  around  learning  all  the  car  parts.  I  have  had  some  help  me  wash  the  car  in  a  self  cleaning  car  wash. 
It  amazes  them  how  much  grim  and  gook  is  on  car  after  a  hard  winter. 

I  have  found  many  of  students  think  the  car  only  has  a  door,  radio  knob  and  the  horn.  They  know  gas 
makes  it  run  but  are  not  sure  how  it  gets  there.  They  have  no  clue  there  are  turn  signals  on  car,  drivers 
have  to  carry  papers  on  the  car,  why  a  license  plate  is  needed  ...the  list  goes  on. 

This  lesson  is  a  good  one  for  those  warm  spring  days  when  it  is  too  nice  to  spend  the  day  inside.  It  can  be 
geared  for  any  age  group  and  doesn’t  take  a  lot  of  extra  planning. 

By:  Alice  Glynn 


Forcing  Bulbs  (great  activity  if  you  live  where  it  is  cold,  you  begin  to  feel  like  spring  is  on  the  way) 

A  great  activity  for  our  preschoolers  is  to  put  bulbs  in  a  bulb  garden  (bowl)  and  force  them  to  bloom 
indoors.  It  is  great  to  feel  and  see  the  progress  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  sprout  and  then  bloom.  This  requires 
gentle  hands  for  touching,  but  it  can  be  done.  The  bulbs  have  to  be  cold  and  brought  into  the  warm  for 
this  to  wor 

k.  You  might  want  to  consult  with  your  local  garden  center  for  what  you  need  to  do  to  make  it  work  in 
your  neck  of  the  woods. 

It  is  also  fun  to  bring  in  twigs  of  blooming  bushes  and  force  them  to  bloom.  Touch  with  gentle  hands.  It 
is  a  good  lesson  when  the  blooms  fall  off. 

Note:  This  is  not  something  I  carry  around  in  my  car,  but  I  leave  it  with  the  preschool  teacher  to  do  the 
looking  and  touching.  (OBVIOUSLY! ! ! ! ! !) 

By:  Judy  Cernkovich 

HOW  HIGH  IS  HIGH? 

Though  totally  blind,  I  somehow  never  gave  much  thought  to  teaching  concepts  of  flight,  height,  high  and 
sky.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  some  visual  memory  I  retain;  perhaps  it  was  due  to  over  zealous  teachers 
I  knew  when  young.  Whatever  the  cause  for  my  lapse  in  teaching,  there  came  a  day,  as  it  often  does  in 
education,  when  I  had  to  face  up  to  some  challenges  concerning  teaching  new  concepts.  In  this  case, 
height  and  flight. 

Well,  think  about  it,  if  it’s  a  novel  idea.  What  is  up  there?  And  where  is  there,  anyway?  You  tell  me 
birds  and  clouds  and  stars  and  bugs,  treetops,  nests,  mist  and  rain  are  up  there,  but  where?  And  how  do 
they  stay  there? 
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Itinerant  Teaching: 

Tricks  of  the  Trade  for  Teachers  of 


Students  with  Visual  Impairments 

Second  Edition 


by  Jean  E.  Olmstead 

If  you're  a  teacher  of  students  with  visual 
impairments  who  is  always  on  the  move¬ 
handling  a  substantial  caseload  and 
providing  services  to  students  of  different 
ages  with  different  needs  all  over  the  map- 
this  is  the  book  for  you.  Consider  it  your 
personal  mentor  to  help  you  make  the  most 
of  managing  your  day  and  the  entire  school 
year.  It's  a  practical  must-have  guide  to 
efficiently  organizing  materials  and  times, 
scheduling  and  programming  events  and 
activities,  working  in  teams,  traveling, 
negotiating  varying  school  environments, 
dealing  with  diverse  caseloads— in  essence. 


Tricks  of  the  Trade 
for  Teachers  of  Students 
with  Visual  Impairments 


SECOND  EDITION 


JltWUNWT 


Jean  E.  Olmstead 


providing  every  possible  tip  and  technique, 
strategy,  and  short-cut  for  staying  in  control 
of  your  ever-changing  itinerant  life. 


Paperback:  0-89128-878-3 
ASCII  disk:  0-89128-879-1 


192  pp.;  $39.95 


To  order  visit  www.afb.org/store  or  call  800-232-3044 


In  the  spring,  I  like  to  take  my  toddlers  and  their  moms  to  the  local  playground.  There  we  learn  a  lot 
of  pre-mobility  techniques  and  important  directionality  words  such  as:  up,  down,  behind,  under,  over, 
beside,  in  front  of,  through,  stairs,  ladders,  rope  ladders,  etc.  My  students  learn  how  to  negotiate  through 
these  small  playgrounds  and  find  their  favorite  equipment  to  play  on,  once  they  have  learned  where  it 
is  and  how  to  use  it.  They  also  learn  what  is  near  or  by  the  playground  and  surfaces:  concrete,  mulch, 
playground  foam  floors,  etc.  We  learn  about  trees,  grass,  pine  straw  and  cones,  leaves,  and  anything  else 
we  might  run  across.  Lots  of  times,  we  even  blindfold  mom  and  teach  them  where  one  piece  of  equipment 
is  so  they  can  learn  how  difficult  it  might  be  for  their  youngsters.  The  toddlers  LOVE  this  game.  We  also 
go  in  search  of  new  and  bigger  playgrounds  as  the  local  one  becomes  too  easy.  This  is  a  fun  way  to  learn 
about  your  community  too,  because  we  meet  new  people  who  are  happy  to  share  such  information  as  play 
groups,  summer  groups,  community  groups,  etc. 

On  rainy  days,  we  go  do  chores  such  as  grocery  shopping  or  clothes  shopping  and  learn  how  to  stay  close 
to  mom,  what  to  do  when  we  get  lost  and  other  things.  This  is  a  good  time  to  orient  the  toddler  to  the 
neighborhood  grocery  store  and  to  get  to  know  who  to  go  to  and  where  that  is  when  and  if  they  get  lost.  It 
encourages  a  lot  of  self-help  issues,  when  mom  can  ask  a  child  to  help  find  bananas  to  put  in  the  cart,  or 
to  find  where  the  milk  case  is.  Children  can  learn  to  help  load  the  moving  counter  at  the  cashier  too,  and 
help  mom  swipe  the  card  for  her  debit  card  transaction  or  help  mom  hand  over  the  cash.  This  can  happen 
at  the  grocery  store,  the  cleaners,  the  department  store  or  wherever.  It  is  a  great  way  for  the  child  to  begin 
their  experiential  learning  to  help  supplement  loss  of  vision  (and  any  other  sensory  losses  they  may  have). 
It  also  gives  mom  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  how  much  harder  their  child  had  to  work  to  do  mundane  and 
everyday  activities  that  might  be  a  lot  less  difficult  for  their  normally  sighted  peers. 

Spring  is  also  the  time  we  work  on  a  patch  of  dirt  or  a  flower  box  for  a  scented  garden,  planting  flowers 
and  herbs  and  anything  we  know  will  give  off  some  strong  odors  when  picked  and  rolled  between  our 
fingers.  We  learn  how  to  care  for  them,  water  them  and  protect  them  from  weeds  that  do  not  have  a  nice 
odor.  ;-) 


Spring  is  a  fun  time  of  year  to  learn  all  about  our  outside  community  life.  We  can  walk  the  neighborhood 
with  mom  and  meet  our  neighbors  and  show  them  how  much  we  can  do.  We  can  learn  about  where  people 
are  in  the  neighborhood,  where  it  is  safe,  and  where  it  isn’t.  What  the  mailbox  looks  like,  what  it’s  for, 
how  it  tells  the  mailman  and  fireman  and  policeman  not  to  mention  visitors,  how  to  find  your  house. 


These  are  all  things  toddlers  observe  as  they  go  in  and  out  with  their  folks  on  a  daily  basis,  but  our 
toddlers  who  cannot  see  well  enough  to  observe  independently  throughout  a  normal  day  must  be  shown 
and  encouraged  and  guided  and  practiced  over  and  over  until  they  learn  to  put  all  the  information  together 


Goal  4  Update 


Division  16  continues  to  aggressively  address  goal  4  of 
the  National  Agenda.  The  two  subcommittees  are  working 
collaboratively  to  meet  their  action  steps  and  timelines.  The 
work  of  Division  16  will  be  shared  with  other  National  Goal 
Leaders  in  the  hopes  that  they  can  use  our  process  to  continue 
their  goal  work.  The  next  National  Agenda  meeting  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Michigan  AER  meeting  in  April. 


HOW  HIGH  IS  HIGH?  (continued  from  p.2) 


Guam’s  school  children  participate  in  a  reading  program  based  on  those  old  SRA  kits.  Stories  are  in 
booklets  now,  but  not  much  else  has  changed.  One  such  formulaic  story  was  about  a  girl  who  flew  her  kite 
over  town  and  field,  grasping  the  string  and  going  along  for  a  ride.  From  kite-side  view,  she  looked  down 
for  miles  of  fun  travel,  (another  take  Dorothy’s  song,  “Where  troubles  melt  like  lemon  drops,  away  above 
the  chimney  tops”). 

As  it  happened,  my  blind  student,  a  precocious  first  grader,  read  the  story  with  little  difficulty.  Her 
decoding  skills  would  have  left  me  at  the  starting  blocks  had  I  been  her  classmate.  As  usually  happens 
after  reading,  I  check  for  concepts.  This  particular  student  is  not  only  blind,  but  a  second  language 
speaker  as  well.  I  began  by  asking  her  about  kites  and  flying.  The  answers  were  somewhat  predictable. 
She  had  no  idea  what  a  kite  was.  She  had  little  notion  of  flight,  though  she  had  traveled  by  plane.  It  was 
possible  to  borrow  a  kite  from  a  teacher  friend,  and  get  some  “hands-on”  experience.  And,  while  we  were 
examining  the  light  wooden  frame,  the  coil  of  string,  and  the  plastic  kite,  it  seemed  a  logical  step  forward 
to  simply  take  the  thing  outside  and  fly  it. 

We,  the  student,  the  one  to  one  para-pro  and  I,  were  all  excited  at  the  prospect.  It  was  a  balmy,  but  breezy 
day,  sunshiny,  yet  not  too  steamy. 

“But,  I’m  a  little  scared,”  the  student  whispered. 

I  was  amazed.  This  child  had  never  demonstrated  fear  of  anything  to  me. 

“I  might  fall  out,”  she  confided,  now  sounding  more  herself. 

Well,  here  it  was,  then.  I  had  been  so  busy  talking  about  how  to  fly  a  kite,  and  just  where  the  kite  went 
and  how  it  was  controlled,  I  had  forgotten  the  human  in  the  picture.  I  hurried  to  explain  that  people  didn’t 
ride  in  kites,  and  showed  her  how  to  hold  the  string. 

We  had  a  great  day  flying  that  kite.  It’s  rattly  plastic  sound  was  superior  to  those  thin  paper  kites  of  old, 
because  each  nuance  of  wind  change  and  gravitational  pull  was  obvious  to  the  adventurer,  as  she  ran  up 
and  down  hills  trailing  her  kite.  While  great  height  was  never  achieved,  the  kite  went  high  enough  to 
illustrate  flight. 

So,  it  truly  is  possible  to  fly  something,  yet  never  leave  the  ground. 

As  for  wind  surfing  and  kite  surfing — we  had  to  postpone  that  lesson.  With  the  combination  of  water,  sun, 
air,  and  wind  flow,  it  simply  combined  too  many  natural  elements  for  me  to  tackle  this  year.  But  the  great 
lesson  for  me  was  about  concepts.  I  want  to  make  certain  I  am  teaching  concepts  at  every  turn.  And, 
among  the  paramount  concepts  for  me,  anyway,  are  height  and  flight.  I’m  reminded  of  the  old  experiment 
involving  infants  crawling  out  onto  a  glass  sheet,  whose  transparency  clearly  showed  the  babies  a 
yawning  gulf  beneath  them.  Even  though  on  solid  ground,  the  babies  responded  with  fear  when  they  saw 
what  lay  beneath.  I  believe  blind  children  hold  this  fear  as  well. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  physicality  tied  to  such  fears  is  far  less  concrete  for  blind  children.  That 
is,  whereas  sighted  babies  fear  the  gulf,  the  source  of  fear  for  a  blind  child  is  unknowable  to  her.  Now 
I  consider  it,  maybe  I  will  bring  some  kites  and  kite  surfers  to  school  for  some  additional  practical 
experience  with  flight,  height,  soaring  and  swooping.  ^ 


Don’t  Let  Your  Life  Be  RECC-less  Anymore! 

Using  the  Resources  for  the  Expanded  Core  Curriculum 
By  Julie  Prause,  M.Ed.,  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired,  Columbus  ISD 
KC  Dignan,  Ph.D.,  Professional  Preparation  Coordinator,  TSBVI  Statewide 

Outreach 

Abstract:  This  article  provides  basic  information  about  the  resources  for  the  Expanded  Core  Curriculum, 
located  on  the  TSBVI  website.  Included  is  a  brief  scenario  illustrating  its  use. 

Key  Words:  RECC,  Expanded  Core  Curriculum,  resources  for  the  Expanded  Core  Curriculum, 
instructional  strategies 

It  goes  without  saying  that  with  the  evolution  of  the  internet,  finding  information  is  faster,  simpler  and 
typically  more  successful.  Consider  how  we  found  the  information  we  needed  10  years  ago.  Usually,  it 
meant  hours  at  the  library,  holding  discussions  with  someone  who  was  familiar  with  the  subject,  or  maybe 
even  digging  through  “professional”  papers  from  conferences,  workshops  and  meetings.  And  that  was  if 
you  knew  where  to  look  and  with  whom  to  talk! 

Now,  when  seeking  information,  most  people  will  consider  the  internet,  either  through  a  computer  at 
home,  work,  or  the  library.  Of  course  finding  the  information  can  still  be  a  challenge,  especially  for 
parents  and  new  VI  professionals  (teachers  of  the  visually  impaired  or  TVI’s;  orientation  and  mobility 
specialists  or  COMS). 

The  RECC  of  Resources  for  the  Expanded  Core  Curriculum  is  an  internet-based  guide  created  to  help  new 
VI  professionals  and  parents  find  what  they  need  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  You  can  find  the 
RECC  at  www.tsbvi.edu./recc/. 

WHY  USE  THE  RECC? 

Veteran  VI  professionals  have  established  routes,  or  “rabbit  trails”  for  finding  new  information.  They  have 
favorite  websites,  know  which  publishers  print  what  type  of  books,  who  has  information  on  independent 
living  devices.  That  is,  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  needs  of  their  students. 

New  VI  professionals  have  not  yet  had  the  experiences  needed  to  build  their  own  “rabbit  trails”.  They 
can  spend  hours  looking  for  information,  not  knowing  that  information  is  available,  or  otherwise  being 
frustrated  in  the  search  for  a  needed  resource. 

For  parents,  each  week  brings  something  new.  How  to  find  new  and  existing  resources  remains  a 
challenge  in  our  time-crunched  world. 

The  RECC  is  intended  to  help  people  find  short  cuts  to  information,  and  to  be  able  to  preview  resources 
available  on  a  given  topic. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  RECC 


The  RECC  is  broken  into  3  levels:  a  listing  of  the  domains,  table  of  contents  for  each  domain,  and  the 
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The  RECC  is  divided  in  20  domains: 

•  Core  Curriculum  (Math,  Science,  Social  Studies,  Art  Education,  Physical  Education,  and 
Literacy  and  Communication  Skills), 

•  Expanded  Core  Curriculum  (Vision  Efficiency  Skills,  Orientation  and  Mobility,  Assistive 
Technology,  Career  Education  and  Transition,  Independent  Living  Skills,  Social  Interaction  Skills, 
and  Recreation  and  Leisure  Skills),  and 

•  Additional  Areas  (Early  childhood,  Deafblind,  Service  Delivery  Resources,  Visually  Impaired/ 
Multi-impaired,  Vision  and  Visual  Impairments,  Family,  Assessment). 

The  annotated  listing  of  resources  for  each  domain  includes  a  title,  author,  annotation,  a  link  to  the 
resources,  either  for  direct  use  or  for  purchase,  and  the  format  of  the  information;  book,  website,  kit,  video 
etc.  To  give  you  a  taste  of  how  to  use  the  RECC,  a  scenario  is  included  below. 

Joan  has  a  student  who  in  interested  in  art.  Joan  believes  that  using  art  activities  will  help  the  student’s 
problem-solving  and  fine  motor  skills.  She  wants  to  learn  more  about  her  options. 

Step  1:  Select  a  domain 

What  Joan  found:  Art  Education 

Step  2:  Select  a  topical  area 

What  Joan  found:  Instructional  Strategies 
Step  3:  Select  a  topic  for  review 

What  Joan  found:  Art:  A  Great  tool  for  teaching  students  with  visual  impairments. 

Step  4:  click  on  the  topic 

What  Joan  found:  An  annotated  table  to  read  and  determine  if  it  seems  appropriate. 

Step  5:  Click  on  the  title  link 

What  Joan  found:  An  article  by  Holly  Cooper  from  the  See/Hear  newsletter. 

One  area  of  interest  is  that  each  table  of  contents  includes  a  “Parent  Resources”  section.  This  information 
is  specially  flagged  as  important  to  families  and/or  parents  of  visually  impaired  children. 

In  conclusion,  the  RECC  was  not  designed  to  be  an  all-inclusive  bibliography  of  “everything”  available  to 
the  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired  and  Certified  Orientation  and  Mobility  Specialist.  It  was  designed  to 
give  new  VI  professionals  and  parents  direction  when  locating  needed  information.  Try  it  out! 


Arizona  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (ASDB)  is  pleased  to  announce 
that,  DOTS  FOR  FAMILIES,  Ongoing  Literacy  for  Families  of  Children 
with  Visual  Impairment,  is  now  available  on  the  ASDB  web  site  early 
childhood  page  http://www.asdb.state.az.us/ecfe/projects.html .  Designed 
and  written  by  Dr.  Penny  Rosenblum  of  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
Linda  Reed,  M.Ed.  of  the  ASDB  Parent  Outreach  Program,  this  site  offers 
families  and  others  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  braille  and  how  the  young 
child  might  use  braille  to  develop  literacy  skills.  Starting  with  the  braille  alphabet, 
families  and  others  can  learn  to  read  and  write  beginning  braille  through  1 5  short 
lessons.  Other  pages  on  this  web  site  include  Who’s  who  in  Braille,  Fun  and  Games, 
Stories,  and  Resources.  Additional  pages  are  still  being  developed.  We  value  your 
input.  Please  take  the  time  to  complete  our  Feedback  form  when  you  visit  our  site. 
This  web  site  will  continue  to  grow,  so  be  sure  to  come  back  and  visit  it  often! 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are  interesting  to 
visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me  with  fun 
places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 

1 .  http://www.clevelandclinic.org/eye/patient_info/ 

Cole  Eye  Institute.  This  site  has  an  anatomy  of  the  eye  tour,  dictionary  of  eye  terms  and  diseases  and  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  what  people  with  various  eye  disorders  see. 

2.  http:www.ssor.net/eyesite/indexl  .htm 
The  Eyesite:  ocular/medical  information 

3.  http://wwwyorku.ca/eye 

“The  Joy  of  Visual  Perception:”  A  Web  Book 


See  the  Difference !  quality,  formats,  type  sizes,  bindings 


LARGE  PRINT  -  a  perfect  fit  for  the  mainstreamed  VI  student 


Each  reproduction  is  customized  to  fit  the 
visual  &  physical  needs  of  the  user! 


►  A  database  of  1 6,000  titles  with  over  1 000  titles  in  your  choice  of  B&W  or  Color 

►  Each  LRS  Large  Print  is  an  exact  copy  of  original  -  page  for  page  -  perfect  for  inclusion 

►  LRS  Large  Print  closed  book  size  is  similar  to  original 

►  Variety  of  sturdy  bindings  that  lav  open  flat  &  fold  completely  back 

►  Minimum  18  to  20  point  -  but  always  vour  choice  -  type  size  adjusted  for  each  order 

►  Any  book  can  be  enlarged  -  first  copy  same  price  as  reorders 

See  our  Complete  Catalog  now  On  Line  @  www.Lrs-Largeprint.com!  Or  call  for  your  FREE  catalog  today  at  1-800-255-5002! 


Treasure  Island! 
Call  of  the  Wild! 
Charlotte 's  Web! 
Frindle! 
Shiloh! 

&  many  more! 


LARGE  PRINT  Publications  of  Classics  &  Juvenile  Literature! 

Now  your  VI  Students  of  all  ages  have  access  to  1 00+  unabridged 
classic  &  award-winning  literary  titles  at  regular  bookstore  prices! 


Core 

Curriculum 
Titles  in 
18-20  pt 
type  size! 


LRS,  14214  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90061  *  1-800-255-5002  •  E-mail:  Lrsprint@aol.com  *  Fax:310-354-2601 
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SARA  READS  WITH  HER  FINGERS 

By 

Rita  Whitman  Steingold 

My  name  is  Sara,  I’m  seven  years  old  and  I’m  blind.  I  was  bom  with  what’s  called  a  virth  defect.  That 
means  that  for  some  reason  or  other  my  eyes  just  don’t  work.  Some  blind  children  were  bom  with  sight 
but  because  of  a  bad  accident  or  sickness  they  lost  it. 

When  I  was  a  baby,  a  teacher  came  to  the  house  to  help  me  learn  to  use  my  other  senses. .  .like  tasting, 
smelling,  hearing,  and  especially  my  sense  of  touch.  She  told  my  parents,  and  me,  that  I  had  ten  little  eyes 
at  the  end  of  my  fingers  and  I  would  learn  to  “see”  with  them.  And  she  was  right!  I  even  learned  to  ride  a 
tricycle  around  the  backyard  and  roller  skate  down  the  driveway. 

In  the  summertime,  I  go  to  camp  and  have  fun  swimming  in  the  pool,  singing  songs,  and  playing  games. 
My  friends  and  I  went  on  a  trip  to  the  zoo.  They  told  me  the  colors  of  the  animals,  how  tall  they  were,  and 
if  they  were  furry  or  not.  I  even  had  a  ride  on  a  big,  gray  elephant.  Wow!  That  was  scary! 

When  I  have  playdates  we  sometimes  play  in  the  house,  or  watch  TV,  or  go  to  the  movies.  I  know  I  don’t 
see  the  pictures  the  way  they  do,  but  I  have  a  good  imagination.  Just  like  people  did  when  they  listened  to 
stories  on  the  radio  or  when  my  parents  read  a  story  to  me  at  bedtime. 

My  mom  is  near  sighted  and  she  wears  eyeglasses  everyday  but  takes  them  off  to  read.  When  my  dad 
was  a  little  boy  the  eye  doctor  said  he  was  visually  impaired  and  needed  to  wear  spectacles  for  reading, 
to  make  the  words  on  the  page  bigger  and  easier  to  see.  Spectacles  is  the  old-fashioned  word  for  shades. 
Ooops!  I  mean  eyeglasses.  Some  of  the  children  in  my  school  have  low  vision.  They  have  eye  disorders 
and  need  special  aids,. . .  like  large  print  books  and  magnifying  lenses  to  help  them  read  and  see  pictures 
clearly.  There  is  a  resource  teacher  in  the  school  who  helps  the  classroom  teacher  prepare  lessons  for  all  of 
us. 


At  first,  I  didn’t  like  to  go  to  school  because  I  was  the  only  blind  kid  in  the  class.  All  the  other  children 
were  beginning  to  read  print  books  and  I  wanted  to  read  too. 

But  then,  an  itinerant  teacher,  (that’s  one  who  goes  from  school  to  school  teaching  blind  children  how  to 
read  and  write  Braille),  started  to  come  to  see  me  in  school  everyday.  She  told  me  all  about  Braille  and 
how  it  was  like  a  secret  code! 

She  said  I  would  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  do  math,  social  studies  and  science  lessons  all  in  Braille. 

I  would  even  be  able  to  learn  to  play  a  musical  instrument  and  read  notes  in  Musical  Braille.  And  even 
learn  to  use  the  “talking”  computer  just  like  all  the  other  children  in  school. 

Many  years  ago,  Louis  Braille  who  was  blinded  as  a  young  boy,  figured  out  a  special  way  to  write  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  pushed  out  tiny  dots  on  paper  with  a  thin  metal  point  and  worked  out  a  way  to 
read  and  write  with  fingers. 
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BRAILLE  ALPHABET 
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You  have  to  remember  that  when  I  read  the  dots  they  have  to  be  very  small,  so  I  can  feel  them  with  my 
finger  tips.  I  have  to  practice  over  and  over  again  until  I’m  able  to  read  quickly.  The  first  word  I  wanted 
to  write  in  Braille  was  my  name,  Sara.  I  began  with  #6  because  that’s  the  capital  sign.  Then  I  typed  #2,  #3 
and  #4  for  the  letter  “s”.  Next,  the  letter  a.  That  was  easy,  I  just  pressed  down  on  #1.  Then  #1,  #2,  #3,  and 
#5  for  the  letter  r.  And  again,  #1  for  the  letter  a.  That  spells  m  name  Sara! 

Every  morning  I  wash  up  and  get  dressed  by  myself.  I  remember  where  my  mom  puts  my  clothes  in 
the  closet  and  in  the  drawers.  In  the  bathroom,  everything  stays  in  the  same  place,  so  I  can  find  my 
toothbrush,  toothpaste  and  water  glass.  I  don’t  even  need  a  mirror  to  wash  my  face  and  comb  my  hair! 

Eating  is  easy,  as  long  as  I’m  told  what’s  on  the  plate  an  din  what  direction  it  is.  Like,  “The  toast’s  on  the 
right  and  jelly’s  on  the  left,  and  your  glass  of  milk  is  above  the  plate.” 

There’s  this  really  nice  man,  called  an  orientation  and  mobility  instructor,  who  gave  me  a  whiate  cane 
anda  teaches  me  how  to  use  it  when  I’m  walking  outside  or  in  the  halls  at  school.  He  said  that  sighted 
people  are  not  to  use  white  canes,  only  blind  people  do.  When  I’m  much  older  I  want  to  get  a  guide  dog  to 
help  me  get  around.  I’d  really  like  to  have  a  dog! 

On  school  days,  I  take  my  backpack  and  my  white  cane  and  head  out  the  door  to  get  on  the  school  bus. 
When  I  first  started  school  I  needed  a  teacher’s  aide  to  be  my  sighted  guide.  She  would  help  me  find  the 
bathroom,  the  lunchroom  and  the  gym.  But  now,  I  can  go  all  by  myself,  ‘cause  I  remember  where  all  the 
rooms  are  in  the  school. 

I  can  even  go  to  the  library  and  check  out  Braille  books  by  myself.  This  makes  me  ver,  very,  happy! 
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Nearly  50 
Years  of  Service 
To  the  Blind 
and  Visually 
Impaired 


Residential  Training 
Home  Training 
Special  Needs  Training 
ACTION 

(Accelerated  Class  Training  Option) 

O&M  Seminars 


Guiding 
Eye; 

For  The  Blind 


Guiding  Eyes  For  The  Blind 


"When  I  walk  down  the  street  with  my  Guiding  Eyes  dog,  I  am  blind, 
yet  I  am  safe.  I  am  free.” 


"My  Guiding  Eyes  dog  is  my  companion,  my  eyes  and  most  of  all,  a 
true  and  devoted  friend.” 

“The  instructors  are  fantastic.  Guiding  Eyes  is  a  wonderful  place  that 
helps  so  many  people.  Ell  do  whatever  I  can  do  for  Guiding  Eyes.  My 
guide  dog  didn't  change  my  life... she  gave  me  back  my  life.” 


61 1  Granite  Spring  Road  •  Yorktown  Heights,  NY  10598 
Phone:  914.245.4024  •  Phone:  800.942.0149 
Website:  www.guidingeyes.org  •  E-Mail:  info@guidingeyes.org 


AER  Division  1 0 — Education  Curriculum — 

Honors  Alan  Koenig  and  Cay  Holbrook 

AER  Division  10  is  sponsoring  a  new  initiative  to  recognize  leaders  in  our 
field  who  have  made  significant  contributions  in  the  area  of  education  curriculum. 

The  first  two  honorees  will  be  Alan  Koenig  and  Cay  Holbrook,  whose  creative 
research,  numerous  publications,  and  innovative  teacher-training  materials  have 
impacted  the  teaching  of  children  who  are  blind  and  visually  impaired  throughout  North  America 
and  beyond. 

To  recognize  these  leaders,  Division  10  will  purchase  an  inscribed  stone  for  the  Wall  of 
Tribute  at  APH.  Alan  and  Cay  will  share  a  stone  to  highlight  the  collaborative  nature  of  much 
of  their  work.  The  Wall  of  Tribute  is  part  of  the  new  “Hall  of  Fame:  Leaders  and  Legends  of  the 
Blindness  Field”  housed  in  a  special  wing  of  APH.  Its  purpose  is  to  honor  individuals,  historical 
figures,  or  organizations  that  have  made  a  difference  to  a  specific  person  (e.g.,  a  family  member)  or 
to  the  broader  field  of  blindness.  The  stones  come  in  five  sizes  ranging  from  3”  x  8”  ($375)  to  12”  x 
8”  ($5,000),  and  each  includes  a  braille  identifier  strip  at  the  bottom.  They  are  displayed  in  wooden 
columns  under  the  words  “Friends  of  Leaders  and  Legends”. 

Division  10  has  budgeted  $375  toward  the  purchase  of  a  stone  and  is  soliciting  contributions 
from  individuals  and  organizations  that  would  like  to  recognize  Alan  and  Cay  in  this  way.  Please 
make  checks  out  to  AER  Division  10  and  send  them  to: 

Anna  Swenson 

3310  Willow  Glen  Drive 


From  The  Editor: 

I  can’t  believe  another  year  has  past  around  the  comer  and  many  of  us  are  beginning  to  think 
about  summer,  vacation — oh  yeah  we  have  to  finish  this  year  first.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  who 
contributed  to  this  newsjoumal.  There  are  so  many  great  ideas.  I  will  always  take  feedback  on  how 
the  newsjoumal  is  done  and  look  for  fresh  ideas.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  organization  and  of  what 
people  have  done  for  our  profession.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  continue  to  grow  and  learn  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all. 


Who’s  Who  in  Division  16 


Division  Chair: 
Chair-Elect 
Past  Chair 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Judy  Cemkovich 
Karen  Blankenship 
Julie  Prause 
Joyce  Strother 


wcJrc@nwoca.org 
karen.blankenship@iowa.gov 
julprause@hotmail.com 
jestrother@hotmail.com 
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Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Summer  2005  (Volume  13  Number  2) 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 


I  have  the  esteemed  honor  of  substituting  for  our  beloved  leader ;  Judy  Cernkovich.  Judy  has  been  in  the 
battle  of  her  life  lately  but  the  latest  news  indicates  that  she  is  winning  that  battle.  Keep  her  in  your 
hearts  and  prayers  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  summer  edition  of  the  Driving  Force  allows  us  time  to  reflect  on  yet  another  year  of  instruction  and 
service  for  students  with  visual  impairments.  Hopefully  your  car  is  still  running  and  your  trunk  is  clean.  Last 
summer  at  the  Division  Day  I  remembered  thinking  that  as  a  division  we  have  embarked  on  an  issue  much 
greater  than  just  the  itinerant  service  delivery  model,  we  have  started  the  discussion  on  effective  teaching 
practices  that  result  in  improved  student  outcomes.  What  a  powerful  journey  for  the  division  to  begin.  Our 
division  reinforced  that  itinerant  is  just  one  form  of  service  delivery,  not  who  we  are.  We  are  teachers  of 
students  who  are  visually  impaired  (TVIs),  not  itinerant  teachers. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  at  the  Canadian  Vision  Teachers  Conference  in  Halifax  recently  on 
QPVI  with  Nancy  Toelle,  the  QP  Queen.  We  shared  that  the  implementation  of  QPVI  as  a  program 
improvement  process  was  one  of  the  action  steps  for  goal  4,  under  the  leadership  of  Division  16.  In  addition,  I 
believe  that  this  process  is  one  that  should  be  used  across  the  nation  to  ensure  that  caseloads  and  instruction 
are  based  on  data  derived  from  valid  evaluations  and  ongoing  assessments.  I  am  so  very  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  this  distinguished  division  of  AER.  Remember  to  read  your  RE:  view  and  JVIB  and  encourage  your 
professional  colleagues  to  join  AER. 

Summer  is  the  time  for  new  growth;  use  this  time  for  your  own  personal  and  professional  renewing. 
Thank  you  for  the  expertise  and  time  that  each  of  you  devote  to  improve  the  outcomes  for  children  and  youth 
with  visual  impairments.  The  skills  needed  and  the  professional  responsibilities  that  are  required  of  you  are 
unique  to  any  other  professional  field.  You  certainly  stand  out  among  the  crowd  of  educational  professionals.  I 
am  proud  to  serve  as  your  chair-elect.  Mark  your  calendars  for  July  2006  in  Snowbird. 

Karen  Blankenship 
Chair-Elect 
Division  16  AER 
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Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  National  Agenda  was  held  in  Lavonia,  Michigan  with  the 
Michigan  AER  hosting  the  meeting.  A  similar  process  to  the  one  that  Division  16  used  to 
identify  key  issues  and  develop  action  steps  was  proposed  for  the  other  National  Goal 
Leaders.  Roles  and  responsibilities  of  National  Goal  Leaders  were  developed  and 
discussed.  The  following  are  the  identified  responsibilities: 

1 .  Provide  communication  as  appropriate  to  the  national  co-chairs  for 
dissemination 

2.  Participate  in  the  spring  and  fall  National  Agenda  meetings  in  person  or  send 
a  delegate 

3.  Conduct  periodic  research  and  data  collection  for  specific  goal  areas 

4.  Suggest,  develop,  implement,  and  monitor  strategies  for  specific  goal  areas 

5.  Serve  as  consultants  for  the  state  coordinators  in  the  specific  goal  area 

6.  Provide  an  annual  report/update  to  the  steering  committee  for  presentation  at 
the  spring  meeting 

7.  Assure  active  on-going  participation  in  goal  area 

8.  Assure  participation  of  parents,  professionals  and  consumers  in  each  goal 
area 


I  think  that  we  have  addressed  each  of  these  roles  and  responsibilities  by  organizing  the 
ongoing  action  committees.  If  you  would  like  to  participate  in  one  of  the  action 
committees  and  you  were  not  able  to  sign  up  in  Orlando  please  contact  Jill  Brown  or 
Julie  Prause  (see  the  contact  information  in  their  updates  on  page  7). 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are  interesting  to  visit. 
This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me  with  fun  places 
you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone. 
jbrown2@flash.net 


1 .  http://www.cs.unc.edu/Research/assist/index  This  website  is  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina:  Caro¬ 
lina  Computer  Assistive  Technology.  It  displays  current  research  projects  that  are  being  design  for  people  with 
visual  impairments. 

2.  http://www.pattan.kl2.pa.us/files/Booklets/FuncVision.pdf  This  website  is  from  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
and  Technical  Assistance  Network  (PaTTAN).  This  is  a  functional  vision  checklist  to  help  determine  AAC  use 
and  environmental  factors  that  may  impact  usage.  It  is  designed  for  students  with  or  without  visual  impairments 
and  have  additional  motor  difficulties. 

3.  http://www.tsbvi.edu/technology/index.htm  This  website  from  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Impaired  has  tons  of  information  about  assistive  technology  and  the  decision  making  process.  It  includes 
various  asessments,  training  materials,  links  to  manufacturers  and  guidelines. 
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Dear  Division  16  Friends, 

I  came  home  from  my  liver  surgery  —  mastectomy  first  and  now  liver  —  to  find  the  most  wonderful  flower 
from  all  of  my  Div.  16  friends.  It  was  pink  roses,  lilies,  etc.  in  a  pink  vase,  and  I  swear  to  you  in  pink  water 

—  it  has  been  a  week  on  my  kitchen  table  and  only  a  few  flowers  have  had  to  be  discorded.  It  is  amazing 
and  beautiful.  Thank  you  so  much.  It  makes  me  smile  every  time  I  look  at  it. 

You  have  all  been  such  wonderful  supports.  Your  caring  has  gotten  me  through  this.  I  think  pink  is 
beginning  to  flow  in  my  veins,  and  it  is  helping  me  to  kick  cancer.  I  am  struggling  a  little  with  my  arm  and 
where  the  burning  probes  for  the  liver  ablation  were  inserted,  but  I  am  getting  stronger  each  day.  It  has 
been  rough  the  last  two  weeks,  but  I  am  giving  it  time.  I  am  ready  for  those  old  boring  days  I  felt  so  well 
and  didn’t  appreciate  it.  You  can  “bet  your  bottom  dollar”  (hey  what  do  you  think  Texas  friends !!!!!!!!!!!!) 

—  I  will  live  “each  day  is  a  miracle”  from  now  on.  I  hope  you  will  all  join  me  in  this  plan.  I  am  working 
soooooooooooooooooooooo  hard  to  beat  this  mean  disease.  I  will  have  radiation  in  June  —  10  minutes  a 
day,  5  days  a  week  for  4  to  5  weeks.  I  will  know  more  after  I  go  on  June  1 . 

Thanks  for  all  of  your  positive  vibes.  I  am  getting  better  each  day  because  of  friends  like  you.  And  again 
thanks  so  much  for  the  fabulous  flowers  and  to  all  of  you  that  are  helping  with  Division  16  responsibilities. 
Judy  Cemkovich 


AER  Division  10— Education  Curriculum— 

Honors  Alan  Koenig  and  Cay  Holbrook 

As  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Driving  Force,  Division  10  is  sponsoring  an 
initiative  to  recognize  Alan  Koenig  and  Cay  Holbrook,  two  leaders  in  the  area  of 
education  curriculum  for  students  who  are  blind  and  visually  impaired.  Alan’s 
recent  death  has  saddened  all  of  us  personally  and  professionally.  We  feel  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  recognize  the  wide  range  of  his  contributions  and  the 
creative  partnership  he  and  Cay  shared. 

Division  10  plans  to  place  a  stone  inscribed  with  Alan  and  Cay’s  names  in  APH’s  Wall  of  Tribute  before  the  next 
International  Conference  in  July,  2006.  To  date,  a  total  of  $725  has  been  collected,  $375  from  Division  10  funds 
and  $350  from  contributors  in  several  countries.  Individuals  and  organizations  who  would  like  to  recognize  Alan 
and  Cay  in  this  way  may  make  checks  out  to  AER  Division  10  and  send  them  to: 

Anna  Swenson 
3310  Willow  Glen  Drive 
Herndon,  VA  20 171 

Many  thanks  to  our  fellow  AER  members  for  their  support  of  this  initiative. 
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2005  AERLift  Leadership  Conference 


Julie  Prause  and  Joyce  Strother  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  2005  AERLift  Leadership  Conference  in 
Washington  D.  C.  this  past  April.  We  represented  our  Itinerant  Personnel  Division  at  the  various  meetings.  There 
was  much  to  do  and  learn  in  those  few  days.  We  brainstormed  about  how  we  as  an  organization  can  be  more 
effective  and  efficient  in  our  work  mainly  done  by  volunteers  willing  to  do  this  work.  The  main  thing  I  learned 
was  how  important  it  is  to  support  our  organization  and  the  need  to  assist  the  organization  in  many  tasks. 

One  critical  issue  is  membership.  We  need  to  encourage  our  peers  to  become  members  and  to  become  ACTIVE 
in  the  organization.  There  are  many  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  further  the  work  of  our  profession. 

The  other  thing  I  discovered  is  the  importance  of  us  communicating  with  our  legislators.  We  need  to  keep  the 
very  people  who  are  making  the  laws  and  regulations  up  to  date  on  the  important  issues  in  our  field.  We  spent  a 
day  on  Capitol  Hill  speaking  with  the  legislators  specifically  about  the  national  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  and 
the  need  to  increase  support  for  personnel  preparation  programs.  Do  you  know  that  the  funding  for  training 
dollars  have  not  increased  at  all  over  the  last  20  years  with  only  minimal  increases  for  all  special  education  and 
related  services  personnel  prep  funding  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act?  We  can  not  expect 
our  law  makers  to  make  wise  decisions  about  these  programs  if  we  don’t  share  information  with  them.  Believe  it 
or  not  your  voice  and  the  voice  of  your  clients  and  families  do  make  a  difference.  I  was  first  hand  witness  to 
people  recoding  names  and  opinions  of  issues  while  in  the  Senator’s  office.  I  know  that  we  all  are  busy  and  have 
many  things  to  do  but  who  do  we  expect  to  do  this  if  we  don’t  think  it  is  important  enough  to  spend  our  time  and 
energy  on  it.  I  was  very  nervous  anticipating  going  in  to  their  offices  but  then  I  learned  how  easy  it  is  to  do.  This 
advocacy  for  our  clients  as  well  as  ourselves  does  not  have  to  be  done  in  person.  It  can  be  done  many  ways. 

Another  heads  up  to  those  considering  submitting  to  a  conference  presentation  at  the  2006  Utah  conference-there 
is  a  policy  that  will  be  enforced  this  time  that  submissions  will  only  be  accepted  as  an  electronic  submission.  I 
strongly  encourage  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  consider  attending  the  conference  in  Utah  and  to  consider 
sharing  your  knowledge  with  others  in  a  presentation.  I  also  encourage  you  to  become  involved  in  the 
organization  as  a  committee  member,  officer  or  volunteer.  Fell  free  to  contact  any  office  of  the  division  if  you  are 
willing  to  volunteer. 


Well,  what  do  I  say  after  that?  I  thank  the  Itinerant  Personnel 
Division  and  AER  for  this  fantastic  opportunity.  Yes  it  was  work 
but  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  meeting  new  people,  hearing  new  ideas  and 
learning  more  of  what  our  organization  is  doing  for  its  members.  I 
would  recommend  accepting  the  invitation  if  the  opportunity  arises 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joyce  E.  Strother 
Secretary /Treasurer 
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“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


Vision  Rehabilitation  and  Low  Vision  Specialists:  A  Collaborative 

Relationship 
Dr.  Randall  Jose 


Having  been  in  the  field  a  few  years  (38  but  who’s  counting?),  I  have  seem  some 
major  evolutions  and  developments  in  the  field  of  low  vision  and  delivery  of  low  vision  services.  Just  the  name 
has  made  tremendous  improvements  as  the  term  “Subnormal  Vision”  was  still  in  use  when  I  started  in  the  field. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  very  limited  number  of  practitioners  of  any  discipline  working  with  the  visually 
impaired.  As  an  Optometrist  I  selected  low  vision  for  a  “thesis  project”  to  complete  a  special  four  year  program 
in  Optometry.  This  extra  experience  made  me  a  low  vision  “specialist”.  I  thought  I  had  the  skills  to  provide 
excellence  in  clinical  care  for  those  low  vision  patients  coming  to  the  clinic.  In  fact,  relative  to  the  field,  I  was 
pretty  good.  Then  I  saw  my  first  student  from  a  local  school.  I  examined  the  child  with  ROP  and  confidently 
diagnosed  the  12  year  old  student  as  being  blind  (to  the  12  interns  observing  the  examination.)  I  sent  in  the 
report  and  her  teacher  was  very  upset  and  wanted  to  talk  to  me  and  watch  my  examination.  I  agreed.  The 
Teacher  for  the  Visually  Impaired  accompanying  the  young  student  was  not  bashful  and  advised  me  (with  as 
much  confidence  or  more)  that  the  student  could  see  and  if  I  only  knew  how  to  examine  the  child  I  would 
realize  that.  He  (Tom,  I  will  never  forget  that  name)  challenged  me  to  spend  more  time  to  get  the  data  and 
showed  me  how  to  communicate  with  the  student.  I  became  a  better  low  vision  specialist  that  day.  I  decided  I 
should  always  get  input  from  the  teacher  before  examining  the  child  and  encourage  the  teacher  to  attend  to 
examination. 


Tom  also  challenged  me  to  come  to  the  classroom  and  watch  how  he  was  able  to  get  the  student  to  function 
visually  for  limited  print  tasks.  I  went  and  was  amazed.  He  was  using  an  overhead  projector  and  would  write  on 
the  glass  platform  and  she  would  read  letters,  numbers  and  pictures  from  this  presentation.  My  first  thought,  this 
isn’t  fair  and  it’s  a  useless  technique,  as  one  cannot  carry  an  overhead  projector  around  with  them  all  day ! ! 
However,  it  was  explained  nicely  that  the  goal  was  to  teach  the  student  to  use  her  vision  for  limited  tasks  but 
important  ones.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Tom  on  redesigning  the  overhead  projector  with 
microscopes  to  obtain  even  more  practical  results.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  other  visually  impaired 
students  function  in  the  class.  What  an  education  for  a  doctor  who  was  prescribing  devices  and  had  never  set 
foot  in  a  classroom ! !  I  became  an  even  better  low  vision  specialist. 

I  involved  myself  in  a  significant  number  of  these  “learning  experiences”  over  the  years.  I  next  was  introduced  to 
working  with  the  deaf-blind  child.  I  was  a  confident  low  vision  clinician  but  simply  froze  when  presented  with 
the  bundle  of  oculo-motor  spasms  and  damp  pants.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  this  child  was  the  obvious 
question??  The  answer  was  even  more  obvious  -  examine  him,  you’re  a  low  vision  specialist.  Fortunately  for 
me,  Gale  (another  name  I  won’t  forget)  taught  me  how  to  communicate  with  the  non-verbal  children  and  work 
with  teachers  to  determine  levels  of  visual  functioning.  I  learned  there  was  a  lot  more  to  low  vision  than 
prescribing  optical  devices  and  I  became  an  even  better,  better  low  vision  specialist. 


continued  on  next  page 
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My  learning  experiences  were  not  over.  We  developed  mobile  clinics  so  we  could  actually  examine  students  in  the 
classroom  or  at  least  have  access  to  the  classroom  environment  we  would  be  prescribing  for.  Betty  taught  me  (I 
have  a  lot  of  these  names)  that  Braille  wasn’t  bad;  it  was  just  another  format  for  learning.  It  was  not  a  good  idea 
to  take  a  kid  out  of  Braille  over  the  weekend  and  make  this  straight  A  student  into  a  frustrated  student  and  child 
by  insisting  on  teaching  him  print  reading  with  optical  devices.  Once  again,  I  just  kept  getting  to  be  a  smarter 
clinician  -  then  how  come  I  never  seemed  to  feel  “smarter”?  Next,  came  Audrey  and  my  learning  experience  with 
Orientation  and  Mobility.  You  mean  students  used  my  telescopes  for  something  besides  seeing  the  blackboard?? 
Oh,  and  then  there  was  the  lesson  that  many  students  were  in  classrooms  without  blackboards.  From  the  clinic  to 
the  classroom  and  now  I  was  on  the  streets  watching  a  student  try  to  learn  about  an  intersection  or  how  to  travel 
in  a  straight  line  and  how  a  white  (blind)  cane  could  significantly  improve  visually  functioning  and  the  lessons  went 
on. 

Next  came  clinical  educational  psychologists,  social  workers,  transition  counselors,  rehabilitation  professionals 
and  even  started  working  with  pediatric  ophthalmologists  in  the  area  of  rehabilitative  medicine  (my  term).  All  these 
additional  experiences  brought  low  vision  out  of  the  examination  room  for  me  and  allowed  me  to  provide 
Optometric  information  and  recommendations  that  would  improve  the  child’s  ability  for  optimum  use  of  their 
vision  in  their  learning  environments  at  school,  home  or  play.  With  these  experiences  (and  they  have  continued 
over  the  years  and  still  occur  on  a  routine  basis)  I  became  an  even  better;  better/better  low  vision  specialist.  I  was 
pretty  sure  I  was  providing  the  best  care  in  my  profession. 

Then  came  Dr.  Anne  Com  and  PAVE.  Just  when  I  thought  I  had  an  excellent  clinical  program  (and  I  did)  an  even 
better  concept  in  care  came  along  with  a  grant  called  Project  PAVE.  This  allowed  Certified  Low  Vision 
Specialists  with  an  educational  background  to  serve  as  a  transition  between  the  clinical  examiner  and  the 
classroom  TVI  and  teacher.  It  was  noted  that  most  TVI’s  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  number  of 
low  vision  devices  over  their  career  and  this  limited  the  application  of  our  prescriptions  to  the  student’s 
educational  programming  and  limited  creative  prescribing  on  the  part  of  the  clinician.  The  new  CLVT  associate 
would  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  a  hundred  students  and  follow  up  on  prescriptive  recommendations  and  learn  to 
troubleshoot  all  kinds  of  problems.  They  would  dispense  the  prescriptive  recommendations  in  the  classroom  with 
the  teachers  involved.  They  would  bring  their  clinical  knowledge  of  the  student  and  experience  in  working  with 
many  students  to  the  TVI  and  teacher  who  would  have  only  limited  experience  with  low  vision  programs.  Having 
this  professional  resource  increased  our  success  in  getting  students  to  use  devices;  changed  some  of  the 
prescribing  habits  of  the  doctors  involved  as  we  learned  more  about  what  was  successful  and  what  was  limiting 
the  use  of  devices;  and  most  importantly,  with  the  CLVT  support,  we  were  able  to  become  more  adventurous 
and  creative  in  our  prescribing.  The  PAVE  concept  has  made  me  the  best  clinician  for  managing  students  with  a 
visual  impairment. 

Your  Point?? 

The  point  is  that  throughout  my  career  I  was  always  getting  better  because  I  left  the  medical  model  of  vision  care 
and  moved  from  subnormal  or  low  vision  examinations  to  a  vision  rehabilitation  model  where  I  was  able  to  share 
in  the  care  of  the  visually  impaired  child  with  other  educational  professionals.  I  was  comfortable  that  I  did  not 
have  to  have  all  the  answers  and  that  educators  could  provide  me  with  a  wealth  of  educational  /  clinical 
information  if  I  would  take  the  time  to  listen  and  incorporate  that  information  into  my  prescriptive  plan.  These 
days,  I  am  no  longer  a  low  vision  specialist...  rather,  I  am  an  Optometrist  who  works  in  with  students  with  a  visual 
impairment.  No  matter  how  good  I  think  my  program  is  today  ;  I  know  that  involving  myself  with  other 
professionals  in  the  field  will  significantly  improve  on  the  vision  care  I  can  provide.  I  no  longer  feel  threatened  by 
adding  on  new  members  to  the  low  vision  assessment;  I  no  longer  feel  threatened  by  changing  my  clinical 
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protocols  as  I  know  that  there  is  always  an  improved  way  to  access  and  deliver  vision  rehabilitative  care  to 
visually  impaired  students.  Working  together,  education  and  optometry  can  make  a  difference  in  a  child’s  life. 
It’s  working  together  as  professionals  that  makes  the  low  vision  specialist  better  and  better... 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  who  is  a  low  vision  specialist.  No  one  person  can  have  all  those  skills 
and  knowledge  for  optimum  care  of  the  visually  impaired  child.  The  true  LOW  VISION  SPECIALIST  is 
the  OD,  MD,  TVI,  OM  instructor,  classroom  teacher,  social  worker,  educational  psychologist,  parent, 
administrator  (someone  needs  to  help  fund  these  programs)  and  even  researcher  who  make  up  a  team  of 
professionals  with  all  that  expertise  and  knowledge.  Whatever  your  present  system  of  care  is,  the  goal 
should  be  to  accommodate  change  and  work  towards  becoming  that  special  Low  Vision  Specialist  Team. 


Committee  Update 

Two  committees  were  formed  at  the  Division  16  Day  in  Orlando  last  summer.  These  committees  are  working  to 
create  a  position  paper  for  Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future,  there  will  be 
standards  to  base  your  student  caseload  on  and  assessments  in  functional  vision,  learning  media  and  expanded 
core  curriculum  to  determine  IEP  development  and  amount  of  services  needed  by  individual  students. 


If  you  are  interested  in  helping  out  with  either  committee,  your  input  is  greatly  valued. 

The  committee  to  develop  effective  instruction,  assessment,  planning,  instruction,  and  ongoing 
evaluation  for  competency  developed  a  paper  written  by  Wendy  Sapp,  Anthony  Blake,  and 
Judy  Cemkovich.  A  copy  was  printed  in  the  Driving  Force,  Fall  2004  for  your  review.  If  you 
would  like  to  give  your  input,  please  read  the  article  in  the  Fall  journal.  Send  your  comments 
via  e-mail  to  Wendy  Sapp  at  wksapp@alltel.net 
Committee  contact  person:  Jill  Brown  jbrown2@flash.net 


Meetings  of  the  QPVI  Committee 

The  QPVI  committee  held  a  teleconference  Friday,  May  6, 2005.  Previous  presentations  regarding  QPVI  were 
presented.  Karen  Blankenship  spoke  at  the  APH/COSBI  meeting  in  Louisville,  KY  on  October  4th,  2004. 
Karen  and  Nancy  Toelle  will  present  at  the  Canadian  VI  Teachers  Conference  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  May 
13th,  2005. 


The  QPVI  action  plan  was  reviewed.  First  item  reviewed  was  the  future  video  that  will  be  streamlined  on  the 
TSBVI  website.  The  video,  being  10  minutes  in  length  will  include  testimonies  from  administrators  from  schools 
for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  along  with  public  school  systems  who  have  had  experience  with  the  program. 
Video  will  include  samples  of  staff  meeting  and  students  in  various  learning  environments. 

Once  the  video  is  produced,  the  committee  will  send  out  a  mass  email  mailing  to  all  areas  of  AER  (chapters, 
divisions,  board  members,  etc.)  announcing  that  the  video  is  up. 

Commitee  contact  person:  Julie  Prause  julprause@hotmail.com 


From  The  Editor: 

Summer  is  here  (hey— where  did  spring  go)  and  so  is  the  hot  and  humid  weather  (at  least  in  Texas).  I  have 
to  say  that  this  year  seemed  to  fly  by  even  with  all  the  challenges  that  pop  up.  Now  that  you  have  plenty  of 
time  to  sip  that  special  drink  and  sit  (yea  right)  catch  up  on  your  reading  and  research  articles  in  your 
profession.  Now  is  the  time  to  see  what  is  new  and  hot  in  our  field.  Since  we  are  a  dynamic  profession,  we 
will  always  have  something  to  learn.  Have  a  great  summer.  See  you  in  the  fall ! 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat 

Itinerant  Personnel  Friends  Division  16 

I  can’t  believe  my  two  years  as  Chair  of  the  Itinerant  Division  (Division  1 6)  will  be  coming  to  an  end  this 
summer.  I  have  worked  with  an  amazing  group  of  people  and  that  includes  YOU! ! ! !  When  things  weren’t 
going  so  well  for  me  so  many  people  stepped  up  and  got  the  things  that  needed  to  be  done  DONE ! ! ! !  So 
a  giant  THANK  YOU!!!! 

I  also  want  to  thank  those  of  you  who  agreed  to  run  for  the  offices  that  need  to  be  filled.  The  ballot  is  in 
this  newsletter,  so  PLEASE  take  time  to  vote  and  mail  it  in.  We  are  all  so  busy.  I  so  appreciate  those  who 
agreed  to  run  saying  they  would  add  this  to  their  already  full  plate.  I  would  encourage  Itinerant  Division 
Members  to  think  about  getting  more  involved  and  when  elections  come  along  in  two  years  I  hope  you  will 
let  the  executive  committee  know  you  are  ready  to  serve.  I  really  believe  this  experience  has  made  me  a 
better  TVI.  I  have  met  people  from  not  only  the  US  and  Canada,  but  from  all  over  the  world.  WOW ! ! ! ! 

I  hope  they  all  have  an  extra  bedroom,  because  they  might  hear  from  me  when  I  really  retire.  I  know  those 
of  you  who  know  me  well  know  I  did  retire,  but  I  just  can’t  stay  away.  I  have  a  huge  caseload  and  more 
referrals  than  I  can  believe  possible.  I  know  I  am  not  alone  with  these  issues.  SO  think  about  getting  more 
involved  in  our  wonderful  Division. 

Our  AER  Conference  will  be  held  in  Utah  this  summer.  Think  about  applying  for  a  scholarship  to  help  with 
your  expenses  of  attending.  I  hope  you  can  join  us  for  our  Division  work  day.  We  have  so  much  to  share. 
We  also  need  your  input.  I  hope  you  will  also  save  time  for  fun  as  we  give  out  our  awards  both  serious 
ones  and  not  so  serious  ones.  (What  is  the  most  unusual  thing  you  have  found  in  one  of  your  student’s 
braillers?) 

Just  a  quick  update  on  me.  I  know  you  can  hear  me  yelling  from  my  upstairs  window  in  Bowling  Green 
Ohio  -  “I  hate  CANCER”.  I  finished  my  chemo  and  radiation  the  end  of  July.  My  hair  began  growing 
back  fairly  quickly.  Those  of  you  that  remember  me  with  blonde  hair  over  my  ears  —  you  need  to  prepare 
yourself.  When  my  hair  grew  back,  it  grew  back  VERY  GRAY.  I  know  all  those  years  I  colored  my  hair,  I 
was  just  fooling  myself  —  so  now  Judy’s  driver’s  license  picture  is  all  wrong.  Can  you  imagine  short, 
spiked  gray  hair?  Yes,  that  is  me.  So  be  prepared  when  you  see  me  in  Utah.  If  someone  says  Hi  to  you, 
remember  it  might  be  me.  And  no,  I  haven’t  aged  20  years.  I  am  still  slightly  under  60  —  that  would  be 
very  slightly.  I  also  have  not  been  able  to  go  back  to  wearing  my  contacts  so  I  am  also  wearing  glasses.  I 
know  why  my  little  students  want  to  pull  their  glasses  off.  Wben  I  knew  I  had  to  give  up  my  contacts,  I  had 
to  make  the  glasses  fun.  I  now  have  a  punky  black  pair  and  a  fun  pink  pair  with  light  mint  green  on  the 
inside.  They  are  cute,  but  I  really  can’t  see  as  well  with  the  glasses.  Contacts  are  great,  but  they  were  just 
not  working  so  well  for  me.  So  think  —  gray  short  spiked  hair  and  fun  glasses  and  it  will  be  me  unless  I 
have  an  unknown  twin  attending  the  conference.  On  a  more  serious  side  —  I  feel  so  good,  how  can  there 
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possibly  be  anything  wrong.  I  had  a  bone  and  lung  scan  in 
November  and  all  was  clear.  I  went  in  December  expecting  the 
same  wonderful  results  from  my  liver  scan,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  I 
have  four  new  tumors  in  my  liver.  They  are  very  small.  The  Doctors 
are  watching  them.  I  will  have  another  liver  scan  soon.  I  am  just 
planning  on  them  staying  small.  If  they  begin  to  grow,  there  is  a  shot 
they  might  add  to  my  regiment.  If  they  grow  a  lot,  I  will  have  another 
liver  ablation  which  worked  so  well  the  first  time.  I  am  not  fooling 
myself.  I  know  they  will  eventually  grow,  but  I  will  fight  again.  The 
best  part  is  that  every  day  (well  almost  every  day)  scientists  are 
finding  new  ways  to  fight  cancer.  I  just  hope  to  stay  strong  so  I  can 
be  part  of  a  clinical  trial,  take  some  wonderful  new  pill,  have  a  new 
procedure,  or  whatever.  Thanks  for  all  of  your  well  wishes,  cards, 
and  emails ! ! !  Your  support  has  meant  so  much! ! ! ! ! ! 

Thanks  for  giving  me  such  a  wonderful  experience  and  putting  your  confidence  in  me  as  Chair.  See  you  this 
summer  at  AER.  If  you  can’t  attend,  we  would  love  to  hear  from  you  with  your  ideas  to  help  us  make  our 
division  better.  You  can  email  me  at  wc_jrc@nwoca.org.  Please  get  involved  in  Utah  or  by  email.  We  are 
counting  on  your  input. 
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Just  remember  —  everyday  is  a  miracle  and  make  part  of  everyday  FUN! ! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


Judy  Cemkovich 

Your  very,  very  Humble  Division  Chair 


DIVISION  DAY  JULY  15th 


Come  join  us  for  Division  16  Day  on  Saturday  July  15th  from  9:00  a.m.  until 
4:00  p.m.  during  our  AER  Conference  in  Utah.  There  will  be  a  break  for 
lunch.  During  the  morning  session  we  will  be  updated  on  committee  work  and 
Division  16  position  papaers.  During  the  afternoon  session  we  will  split  up  into 
our  two  committees.  The  $  10.00  fee  for  Division  Day  will  cover  morning 
coffee  and  afternoon  cookies  and  beverages. 


We  Need  Your  Help! 
Come  and  Join  US 
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Nearly  50  Years  of  Service 

To  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 

A 


Guiding  Eyes  For  The  Blind 


Residential  Training 
Home  Training 
Special  Needs  Training 
ACTION 

(Accelerated  Client  Training  Option) 

O&M  Seminars 


“When  I  walk  down  the  street  with  my  Guiding  Eyes  dog,  I  am 
blind,  yet  I  am  safe.  I  am  free.” 


“My  Guiding  Eyes  dog  is  my  companion,  my  eyes  and  most  of 
all,  a  true  and  devoted  friend.  ” 


“The  instructors  are  fantastic.  Guiding  Eyes  is  a  wonderful  place 
that  helps  so  many  people.  I’ll  do  whatever  I  can  do  for  Guiding 
Eyes.  My  guide  dog  didn’t  change  my  life. .  .she  gave  me  back  my 
life.” 


“Guiding  Eyes  has  exceptional,  intelligent  dogs  with  extraordinary 
dispositions,  excellent  trainers  who  are  very  responsive  to  my 
needs,  and  wonderful  follow-up  services.” 


61 1  Granite  Spring  Road  •  Yorktown  Heights,  NY  10598  •  Phone:  914.245.4024  •  Phone:  800.942.0149 

Website:  www.guidingeyes.org 
E-Mail:  info@guidingeyes.org 
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For  more  information  contact: 

^ i^wr  <■ 


OPTELEC,  3030  ENTERPRISE  COURT,  SUITE  C,  VISTA,  CA  92081 
Email:  info@optelec.com  or  visit  our  website  www.jotadot.com 


Now  available  for  purchase! 


Jot  a  Dot,  the  Pocket  Brailler,  is  a  low  cost  and  easy  to  use 
manual  braille-writer.  It  is  a  fraction  of  the  size  and  weight 
of  traditional  mechanical  Braille  Writers  and  uses  regular 
20lb  paper.  Jot  a  Dot  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  involved  with 
braille,  braille  writing  and  braille  education. 


Jot  a  Dot  has  a  standard  6  dot  Braille  keyboard,  and  enables 
writing  from  left  to  right.  The  six  keys  have  been  ergonomically 
designed  to  suit  a  range  of  hand  sizes  and  shapes.  Jot  a  Dot  is 
made  of  high  impact  resistant  plastics  and  weighs  approximately 
12oz,  so  it  can  be  easily  carried  by  anyone  to  write  and  read 
Braille  anywhere,  efficiently  and  conveniently. 
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“THE  DOCTOR  IS  IN” 


DEVELOPING  A  VISION  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM  OF 
CARE  FOR  THE  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  STUDENT 

“a  matter  of  attitude” 

Dr.  Randall  Jose 

While  the  article  is  titled  for  the  school  environment,  there  are  some  common  problems  across  all  ages  in  being 
able  to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  team  in  a  continuum  of  care  between  all  professionals  involved  in  the  care 
of  a  specific  population.  Fortunately  the  “team”  concept  of  caring  for  the  visually  impaired  is  becoming  much 
more  commonplace.  Even  the  term  low  vision  is  changing  to  vision  rehabilitation  to  reflect  the  move  from 
providing  a  one-stop  clinical  low  vision  examination  to  an  on-going  series  of  assessments  and  evaluations 
related  to  an  individual’s  level  of  visual  functioning. 

One  of  the  barriers  in  developing  a  program  to  encourage  independence  is  the  tenet  that  if  we  improve  visual 
functioning,  we  improve  independence  or  quality  of  life  -  possibly! !  We  need  to  concentrate  as  much  on  how 
the  individual  is  presently  functioning  in  “their  normal  world”  and  then  determine  if  vision  loss  is  the  main 
handicapping  condition.  If  we  take  this  approach,  as  a  team  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  more  significant 
improvements  in  the  patient’s  ability  to  do  tasks  comfortably  and  efficiently  within  their  own  environment.  Then 
we  can  continue  the  care  to  push  them  to  independence  beyond  their  present  boundaries  or  life  style.  How  can 
you  know  you  are  happy  not  doing  something  unless  you  have  had  the  chance  to  do  (or  try  to  do)  that  task  or 
activity. 

A  second  tenet  that  also  acts  as  a  barrier  to  vision  rehabilitation  is  the  old  attitude  that  if  I  have  seen  the 
person,  then  nothing  else  can  be  done  by  others  -  NO,  I  am  not  just  referring  to  the  classic  Ophthalmologist 
who  forgets  to  refer  or  doesn’t  feel  there  is  a  need  “right  now”  for  rehabilitative  care.  This  problem  occurs  with 
all  professions  within  the  field  of  practice  called  low  vision.  Of  course  we  have  the  doctor  who  plays  TVI  with 
the  prescribing  of  Braille  and  cane  travel  and  large  print  without  the  literacy  assessment  or  a  teaching  degree. 

In  addition  we  have  the  OD  who  does  not  feel  compelled  to  seek  the  advice  and  professional  input  of  the  TVI 
in  making  a  prescriptive  decision  or  seek  input  from  any  other  professional  in  the  field.  There  are  teachers  for 
the  visually  impaired  and  mobility  instructors  who  never  refer  to  a  low  vision  clinic  or  even  play  doctor  running 
their  own  clinic.  Some  think  because  they  have  CLVT  after  their  name,  they  can  now  dispense  devices  or  use 
a  kit  to  evaluate  the  need  for  devices.  Some  do  not  even  have  a  CLVT  and  still  feel  they  have  enough 
experience  to  provide  low  vision  care  to  their  students.  These  people  are  just  as  bad  as  the  doctor  who  felt 
there  was  no  need  for  working  with  a  teacher.  There  are  Occupational  Therapists  providing  all  sorts  of  low 
vision  care  under  their  expanding  scope  of  practice.  Some  work  with  visually  impaired  children  but  not  in 
coordination  with  the  TVI.  Others  provide  mobility  instruction  but  do  not  seek  input  from  the  Orientation  and 
Mobility  Specialist.  While  admittedly,  these  individuals  have  the  experience  in  most  cases  to  provide  care,  they 
are  not  providing  optimum  care  for  the  patient.  As  I  tell  my  patients,  I  am  not  smarter  than  the  other 
Optometrists,  I  just  see  1000  patients  a  year  and  they  see  half  dozen.,  with  this  experience  base  I  better  be  a 
wiser  clinician  in  this  area  of  care. 

Fortunately  this  does  not  happen  all  the  time.  Along  the  way  in  their  professional  training  and  provision  of  care 
they  have  forgotten  the  true  definition  of  Vision  Rehabilitation  care, 
continued  on  next  page 


I  like  to  define  Vision  Rehabilitation  as  a  “team  concept”  of  caring  for  the  person  with  a  visual  impairment.  It  is  a 
body  of  knowledge  that  does  not  exist  in  any  one  profession.  Each  discipline  contributes  to  this  body  of 
knowledge  but  no  profession  contains  low  vision  entirely  within  the  scope  of  practice  of  that  specific  profession.  It 
permeates  all  professions  and  thus  individuals  become  better  able  to  serve  patients  within  their  scope  of  practice 
by  having  this  special  additional  professional  training  and  experience.  I  have  said  often,  I  am  not  a  low  vision 
specialist;  I  am  an  Optometrist  with  lots  of  experience  dealing  with  patients  with  a  visual  impairment  -  as  an 
Optometrist.  This  expertise  and  familiarity  with  other  professionals  I  work  with  does  not  give  me  the  credentials 
to  function  in  any  other  capacity  than  the  Optometrist  providing  Optometric  care  to  the  person  with  a  visual 
impairment.  I  know  enough  about  mobility  that  I  could  easily  teach  cane  travel  and  probably  with  some  success, 
but  I  could  never  develop  the  expertise  of  the  veteran  mobility  instructor  and  thus  will  not  venture  into  this  activity. 
Likewise,  the  dispensing  of  devices  should  be  provided  in  the  complete  clinical  setting,  even  though  one  can  easily 
be  taught  the  basic  principles  of  optical  devices.  It  is  important  that  all  professionals  for  all  disciplines  hold  this 
attitude  and  do  not  try  to  make  specialists  of  themselves  -  unless  they  have  been  able  obtain  degrees  in  medicine, 
optometry,  rehabilitation,  education  for  the  visually  impaired,  psychology,  occupational  therapy,  vision  research, 
orientation  an  mobility,  social  work,  nursing  just  to  mention  a  few  needed  degrees. 

It  would  be  great  if  we  could  convene  a  National  Meeting  of  The  Society  of  Vision  Rehabilitation  Enthusiasts. 
Each  member  would  bring  their  own  professional  skills  and  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  meeting  to  help 
create  an  on-going  or  continuum  of  care  for  the  visually  impaired.  On-going  means  they  will  use  all  their 
professionals  skills  to  make  sure  the  baby,  student,  young  adult  or  adult  who  is  getting  significantly  “less  younger” 
will  be  assured  of  appropriate  care  and  appropriate  professionals  to  be  there  when  needed.  The  word  continuum 
suggests  that  this  service  not  only  goes  on  during  the  life  span  but  when  it  does,  all  professionals  continue  to  work 
together  and  access  to  all  professionals  is  available.  It  would  be  rewarding  to  envision  all  these  professionals 
comfortably  working  together  at  this  national  meeting,  sharing  information  and  communicating  ideas  to  establish  a 
better  system  of  care  for  the  visually  impaired. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  do  not  need  a  national  meeting,  just  look  around  you.  The  resources  are  there  along  with 
that  cadre  of  enthusiasts  ready  to  pitch  in  and  enjoy  the  community  spirit  of  vision  rehabilitation.  All  they  need  is  a 
leader.  In  small  groups  you  can  bring  this  philosophy  of  care  to  a  reality,  one  group  at  a  time. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  model  for  the  school  aged  visually  impaired  child  will  have  the  Ophthalmologist  doing  the 
medical  diagnosis;  the  Optometrist  doing  the  low  vision  clinical  assessment  and  the  teacher  should  be  playing 
teacher.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  ideal  if  the  TVI  established  how  well  a  child  was  functioning  within  his/her  normal 
school  environment.  What  is  important  is  not  to  measure  clinical  visual  functioning  as  with  most  Functional  Vision 
Assessments  or  reports  sent  to  the  clinic.  The  teacher  needs  to  evaluate  how  well  the  child  is  performing  tasks 
and/or  activities  in  the  school  setting  at  the  present  time.  What  is  the  student’s  normal  student  life??  Once  these 
educational  problems  are  determined  it  can  be  decided  by  the  team  (OD,  TVI,  OM,  CLVT,  classroom  teacher, 
parents,  counselor,  OT,  etc)  rather  these  educational  problem  areas  can  be  addressed  as  visual  problems  with 
optical  solutions;  visual  problems  with  environmental  modifications  needed  or  do  we  need  a  change  in  educational 
programming  or  mobility  and  orientation  instruction.  Usually  a  combination  of  all  is  needed.  Sometimes  just  a 
change  to  fewer  students  in  the  room  enhances  learning  skills  and  visual  performance. 


continued  on  top  of  next  page 
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The  team  approach  says  when  the  low  vision  clinician  prescribes  a  monocular;  it  will  probably  be  used 
immediately  for  viewing  the  dry  erase  board  in  class.  However,  it  is  just  as  important  that  the  TVI  involve  the  OM 
instructor  with  the  use  of  the  telescope  as  part  of  the  OM  training,  classroom  teacher  needs  to  include  it  in  her 
activities  and  have  the  parents  teach  the  student  to  use  it  for  a  variety  of  tasks  and  activities  at  home.  This  way  the 
monocular  is  incorporated  into  the  lifestyle  of  the  child  and  not  just  a  tool  for  seeing  print  on  the  dry  erase  board. 
The  Continuum  says  that  as  the  student  uses  it  more,  it  will  be  determined  that  when  used  at  sporting  events  the 
visual  field  is  too  small  and  the  power  is  not  strong  enough  for  the  longer  viewing  distances.  In  this  case,  the 
information  is  brought  back  to  the  low  vision  clinician  with  a  description  of  the  distances  needed  for  seeing  details 
as  a  spectator.  A  new  telescope  is  prescribed  and  now  we  have  optical  intervention  for  both  his  educational  and 
recreational  life.  These  kinds  of  functional  reports  are  much  more  effective  for  the  clinician  than  reports  of  acuity, 
pupils,  strabismus,  stereo  and  other  clinical  data.  I  will  address  this  specific  issue  in  a  subsequent  article.  This  type 
of  functional  report  back  to  the  clinician  allows  the  teacher  to  define  obstacles  to  learning  and  also  encourage  the 
student  to  explore  new  avenues  of  learning  rather  than  having  the  world  accommodate  their  visual  impairment. 


On  this  and  the  next  page  are  the  people  running  for  office.  Each  term  lasts  2  years.  Take  time  to 
read  the  biographies  and  then  vote  for  your  choice  (ballots  on  last  page) 

Chair-Elect 

My  name  is  Cori  Andrews  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  you  (members  of  Div.  16)  as  your 
Chair-Elect.  I  attended  the  University  of  Arizona  where  I  obtained  my  Master’s  degree  in  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  in  the  area  of  Visual  Impairment.  Soon  after  completing  my  studies  I  was  shown  an 
opportunity  to  become  an  Itinerant  Vision  Teacher.  I  relocated  here  to  Houston,  Texas  and  have  been  an 
Itinerant  Teacher  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  for  the  Aldine  Independent  School  District  for  almost  1 3 
years.  The  word  itinerant  seems  to  conjure  up  thoughts  of  not  permanent  or  transitory  in  nature,  but  I  see  being 
an  itinerant  teacher  as  the  best  way  to  serve  my  students.  They  are  able  to  stay  on  their  home  campus,  in  the 
most  appropriate  placement  based  on  their  needs;  attend  school  with  the  kids  from  their  own  neighborhood; 
and  live  and  grow  up  at  home  with  their  families.  I  have  been  a  member  of  AER  since  1 99 1  and  became  a 
member  of  Division  1 6  in  1 994.  Over  the  years  I  have  watched  our  division  grow  and  pursue  action  in 
important  issues  like  Goal  4  of  the  National  Agenda,  produce  our  Position  Paper,  and  the  study  of  Caseload 
Analysis.  As  an  itinerant  I  understand  the  great  importance  of  these  issues.  Simply,  whether  we  serve  babies 
and  their  families,  children,  or  adults  we  are  trying  to  help  them  the  best  that  we  can  without  killing  ourselves  in 
the  process.  If  I  become  Chair-Elect  I  will  see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  serve,  help,  and  represent  my  fellow 
itinerants,  Division  16,  and  AER. 

Chair-Elect 

Marie  Topp,  TVI,  COMS 

My  teaching  career  started  in  1974  as  an  elementary  teacher  in  a  small  town  in  North  Dakota.  I  received  my 
vision  certification  from  the  University  of  ND  (UND),  in  1985  since  then  I  have  worked  in  the  field  as  a 
teacher  of  the  visually  impaired  and  a  certified  orientation  and  mobility  specialist  in  MN,  SD,  and  ND.  I  was 
among  those  that  started  the  Dakota  Chapter.  I  started  as  a  board  member  and  made  my  way  to  the  chairman. 
I  have  attended  AER-Lift  and  several  International  Conferences.  In  2000 1  received  the  Dakota  AER- Worker 
of  the  year.  I  have  served  on  many  committees  and  held  various  offices  both  in  the  Dakota  Chapter  and  in 
AER.  In  my  twenty  years  as  an  AER  member,  the  one  consistent  factor  has  been  that  I  have  been  itinerant  and 
dedicated  to  serving  those  that  are  visually  impaired.  I  strongly  advocate  for  services  for  all. Please  consider  me 
for  the  position  of  Chair-Elect  in  AER  Division  1 6  Itinerant  Teachers.  Thank  you.  7 


Secretary/Treasurer 

Phyllis  Penniston 

I  am  a  currently  a  Teacher  of  the  Visually  Impaired  and  Orientation  &  Mobility  Specialist  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado.  I  completed  both  degrees  at  Texas  Tech  where  I  met  many  supportive  and  encouraging  instructors. 
Additionally,  I  am  enrolled  as  a  doctoral  candidate  although  I  don’t  know  when  I  will  complete  the  program.  I 
enjoy  working  with  both  low  vision  students  and  braille  readers.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with  VI  teachers, 
aides  and  parents  in  Alaska  and  Texas.  I  would  be  interested  in  getting  involved  as  a  way  to  contribute  to  the  VI 
field  which  has  been  very  supportive  to  me  as  a  student  and  VI  teacher.  I  would  be  glad  to  serve  AER  Division 
1 6  as  Secretary /Treasurer 
Thank-you 


Secretary/Treasurer 

Joyce  Strother 

I  currently  work  as  an  itinerant  teacher  of  visually  impaired  and  certified  orientation  and  mobility  specialist.  I  have 
a  Masters  in  Blind  Rehabilitation-Orientation  and  Mobility.  I  also  have  BA  degrees  in  education  of  the  hearing 
impaired  and  elementary  education.  I  am  employed  at  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired,  a 
non-profit  organization.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Western  Michigan  and  MacMurray  College.  I  have  worked  as  an 
itinerant  service  provider  for  13  of  my  24  years  in  the  field  of  special  education-education  of  the  visually 
impaired.  I  have  worked  with  clients  from  ages  2-92  but  mostly  with  school-aged  students.  My  teaching 
experiences  include  work  in  a  city  school  district,  a  state  school  for  the  blind,  special  education  cooperatives  for 
rural  school  districts  as  well  as  for  a  nonprofit  organization.  I  am  currently  a  member  of  AER,  AER  Itinerant 
Personnel  Division,  AER  Orientation  and  Mobility  Division  and  Illinois  Chapter  AER.  I  have  held  offices  at  the 
state  level  in  the  past  for  the  Missouri  Chapter  and  attended  one  AERLift  this  past  spring.  I  have  been  (and  still 
am)  on  the  caseload  committee  and  currently  serve  as  the  secretary /treasurer  for  the  Itinerant  Personnel  Division. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  lot  of  important  work  to  be  done  by  the  Itinerant  Personnel  Division  to  advocate  for  itinerant 
personnel  as  well  as  improving  services  to  the  clients.  I  look  forward  to  making  a  contribution  to  AER  as  well  as 
the  Itinerant  Personnel  Division  in  the  future. 


National  Agenda 
Goal  4 

Submitted  by:  Karen  E.  Blankenship 

The  spring  National  Agenda  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  4, 2006  from  6:00-9:00.  Check  the  AFB 
website  for  registration  information. 

Additional  work  on  goal  4  will  be  conducted  during  the  AER  Pre-conference  Division  16  Day  at  Snowbird.  The 
cost  is  $  10,  please  refer  to  registration  form  on  the  AER  Snowbird  website. 

AER  Snowbird  Pre-conference  Day-  Saturday,  July  15, 2006  from  9-4:00 
How  Far  Has  the  Itinerant  Division  (16)  Come? 

Join  us  for  an  update  on  the  small  work  group  activities:  Caseloads  developed  appropriately  through  the  use  of 
Quality  Programs  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  and  Caseloads  Based  on  the  Assessed  Needs  of 
Students.  Both  work  groups  are  looking  for  additional  members  that  would  be  willing  to  develop  strategies  and 
resources  to  improve  the  caseloads  of  TVIs  and  OMS  that  serve  children  and  youth  who  are  blind  and  visually 
impaired  in  an  itinerant  service  delivery  model. 


Please  vote  for  your  choice  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Chair-Elect  and 
Secretary /Treasurer  by  blacing  a  check  on  the  person  of  your  choice.  Then  check 
below  on  your  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  proposed  By-Laws  and 
Position  Paper.  The  By-Laws  were  printed  in  the  last  edition.  Both  the  By-Laws 
and  the  Division  Position  Paper  can  be  found  in  their  entirety  on  the  Division  1 6’s 
website  at  AERB  VI.  The  URL  address  is: 

http://aerbvi.org/modules.php?name=Content&pa=showpage&pid=70. 

Or  you  can  go  to  AERB  Vi’s  main  page,  then  click  on  Divisions,  then  scroll  down 
to  Divison  16  and  click  on  website.  Please  take  the  time  to  read  and  understand  the  By-Laws  and  Paper. 
These  represent  YOU  as  a  division  member. 


When  you  have  finished,  tear  off  this  sheet  and  fold  over  and  staple  or  tape.  Send  your  ballot  to  Jill  Brown. 
Address  on  reverse  side.  Thank  you  for  your  participation. 


-ELECT 

Cori  Andrews 

Marie  Topp 


SECRETARY/TREASURER 


Joyce  Strother 
_ Phyllis  Penniston 


_  _  I  accept  the  changes  to  the  By-Laws 

YES  NO 


_  I  accept  the  Position  Paper 

NO 
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Jill  C.  Brown 
260 1  Colt  Lane 
Crowley  TX  76036 


Some  partnerships  are  just  meant  to  be. 

Students  who  graduate  from  our  program  often  describe  their  Guide  Dogs  as  best 
friends,  mind  readers,  even  soul  mates.  It's  a  connection  that  goes  deeper  than  most 
human  relationships,  because  it  requires  not  just  companionship  but  absolute  trust  and 
interdependence. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  believes  a  Guide  Dog  lifestyle  is  something  that  transcends 
mobility.  Which  is  why  we're  so  committed  to  pairing  the  right  dog  with  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Our  extensive  training  ensures  that  our  clients  and  their  dogs  are  compatible  in 
every  area.  So  when  they  graduate  from  our  program,  they're  ready  to  tackle  any  chal¬ 
lenge  life  throws  their  way.  Even  calculus. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  would  like  to  thank  the  many  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  helping  people  take  on  challenges. 

Call  us  to  learn  more  about  our  free  services! 

And  if  you  know  anyone  who  might  benefit  from  a  partnership  with  a  Guide  Dog, 
please  contact  Outreach  Manager  Aerial  Gilbert  at  (888)  84-DOGS 
or  visit  our  website  at:  www.guidedogs.com. 


I  don't  get  calculus. 
Tired  of  sitting  here. 
Craving  a  milkshake. 
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I  don't  get  calculus. 


m  Tired  of  sitting  here. 


Craving  a  milk  bone. 


PkiiaS 


Guide*Dogs 

FOR  THE  BLINDW 
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From  The  Editor: 

Spring  is  definitely  arond  the  comer..  Brings  to  mind  a  newness  and  a  refreshing  of  what  we  love  to  do. 
Please  try  to  make  it  to  the  International  Conference  this  July  in  Snowbird  Utah.  There  are  many  changes 
that  you  can  be  a  part  of.  Due  to  the  information  needed  to  get  out  before  the  conference,  articles  sent  in 
about”  Fun  Items  To  Asses  With”  has  been  put  on  hold  until  the  summer  edition.  I  want  to  thank  all  who 
have  made  the  time  to  put  their  ideas  on  paper.  It  is  the  sharing  that  keeps  us  united.  Have  a  great  Spring! 
(till 


Itinney  Awards  Reception 

Join  us  for  the  Itinney  Awards  Reception  immediately  following  the  business  meeting  on  Sunday,  July  1 6, 
2006  from  4-6:00.  Registration  fee  is  $10.  Please  RSVP  and  send  a  check  to  Karen  E.  Blankenship,  Iowa 
Department  of  Education,  BCFCS,  Grimes  State  Office  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  IA  50319-0146. 

Instmctional  Division  Awards-  information  to  follow.  Check  the  AER-Snowbird  website. 

For  additional  information  please  contact  Karen  Blankenship  @  Karen.Blankenship@iowa.gov  or 
515.281.7972 

See  You  in  Snowbird 
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AER  Division  16  Itinerant  Personnel  Newsjournal 


Volume  14  Number  2 
Summer  2006 


From  the  Driver’s  Seat 


The  school  year  is  almost  over.  I  will  officially  retire  from  my  Itinerant  teaching  position  on  August  15.  Yes, 
I  did  retire  once,  but  this  time  they  won’t  be  able  to  talk  me  in  to  returning.  Even  part  time  would  be  tough. 

I  can  just  hear  me  getting  a  call  from  a  family  and  me  adding  students  until  I  am  full  time  again.  Cancer  is  a 
very,  very  mean  disease.  I  know  I  have  to  take  care  of  me  first.  The  hardest  thing  is  knowing  I  can’t  at  the 
last  minute  call  a  parent  or  school  to  tell  them  I  won’t  be  able  to  come  because  I  don’t  feel  well  —  that  just 
isn’t  in  the  best  interest  fair  to  my  students  or  their  families.  I  have  to  rest  when  my  body  says  rest  and  in  the 
last  two  months  it  has  been  saying  that  a  lot.  I  am  now  on  an  oral  chemotherapy.  I  take  the  oral  chemo  for 
two  weeks  and  then  am  off  for  one  week.  Round  one  was  soooooooooo  tough.  I  was  on  the  couch  for  six 
weeks.  You  might  think  all  that  resting  sounds  good,  but  believe  me  putting  not  feeling  well  in  the  mix  was 
no  fun.  Round  two  and  three  of  the  oral  chemo  I  did  better,  but  still  had  many  very  hard  days.  I  will  begin 
Round  four  in  just  a  few  day.  I  am  anxious,  but  as  my  friend  Nancy  said  stay  positive  and  I  am  absolutely 
doing  that! !!!!!!!!!!!! 

I  have  so  appreciated  all  that  the  executive  committee  has  done  to  keep  the  work  of  Division  1 6  going. 
Thank  you  Karen,  Julie,  Joyce  and  Jill.  You  guys  are  the  best! !!!!!!!!!!!  I  won’t  be  able  to  come  to  the 
conference  this  summer,  but  I  know  it  will  be  wonderful.  I  know  you  will  all  have  a  great  time.  Please 
attend  all  of  the  Division  16  activities.  Have  a  great  time  and  have  a  little  fun  for  me,  too. 

Judy 
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From  the  Driver’s  Seat— Incoming  Chair 

As  the  school  year  draws  near  to  the  end  and  we  are  all  gearing  up  for  Snowbird  (and  cleaning  out  your 
trunks)  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  tell  each  of  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be  a  member  of  Division  16. 1 
think  our  division  is  a  progressive  forward  thinking  division  with  a  wealth  of  talented  members.  There  are  so 
many  people  to  thank  for  the  success  of  our  division.  I  look  forward  to  the  Driving  Force  each  quarter.  I 
want  to  thank  Dr.  Randy  Jose  for  his  insightful  articles  on  collaboration  this  year;  they  really  have  provided 
validation  for  our  role  and  responsibility  for  students  with  low  vision.  I  want  to  thank  Jill  Brown,  our  creative 
and  innovative  editor.  She  does  a  great  job  organizing  our  thoughts  and  working  with  the  ads.  Watch  for  the 
update  on  the  Driving  Force  there  are  changes  in  formatting  on  the  horizon.  I  need  to  thank  Julie  Prause,  our 
past  Chair,  who  has  provided  ongoing  leadership  and  guidance  these  last  two  years.  She  is  amazing.  Both 
Julie  and  Jill  are  also  work  group  leaders  and  have  provided  guidance  for  their  prospective  work  groups. 
Last  but  not  least  I  want  to  thank  Judy  Cemkovich  for  her  friendship,  leadership,  and  guidance. 

Check  out  the  conference  schedule  Division  1 6  has  chosen  some  great  presentations  on  effective  teaching 
practices,  Expanded  Core  Curriculum,  social  skills  and  the  autism  spectrum,  and  Septo/Optic  Dysplasia.  In 
addition  there  are  many  poster  sessions  to  visit.  Our  work  groups  have  been  hard  at  work  the  last  two  years 
and  will  share  their  success  and  failures  with  us  at  the  pre-conference  meeting.  If  you  have  not  been  involved 
in  one  of  the  work  group  I  encourage  you  to  contact  Jill  Brownjbrown2@flash.net  if  you  would  like  to  work 
on  Caseloads  Based  on  Students’ Assessed  Needs  Instructional  Continuum  and  Julie  Prause 
julprause@hotmail.com  if  you  are  interested  in  using  Quality  Programs  for  Students  with  Visual  Impairments 
(QPVI)  to  accurately  address  caseloads. 


Snowbird  will  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  thank  Judy  Cemkovich  for  her  leadership  over  the  last  two  years. 
She  has  been  an  amazing  Chair  for  Division  16.  Judy  persevered  with  her  duties  even  when  her  disease  was 
at  its  worse.  She  has  shown  such  courage  and  leadership  in  the  face  of  adversity.  I  look  forward  to  our 
journey  together  over  the  next  two  years.  Judy  has  set  the  bar  for  leadership  very  high  and  I  hope  that  I  can 
live  up  to  the  standards  that  she  has  set  for  us  all. 


See  you  in  Snowbird 

Karen  Blankenship 


AER 
Division  16 
Pre-Conference  Day 

National  Agenda  Goal  4  (Caseloads) 
Where  have  we  been,  where  are  we  going? 

Costs:  $10  to  be  included  with  registration 


8-8:30-  Breakfast  and  registration 
8:30-9:30-  Introductions  &  Session  Objectives 
9:30- 1 1 :30-  National  Agenda  Update 
1 1 :30- 1 2:30-  Lunch  on  your  own 
1 2:30-2:30-  Small  Action  Group  Work 
2:30-3:30-  Large  Group  Report  and  Next  Steps 
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Here  are  some  suggestions  from  your  peers  as  to  what  is  fun  and  interesting  when  assessing  your  students/ 
clients.  I  have  enjoyed  the  innovative  ideas.Thank  you  to  all  who  took  the  time  to  write  down  some  fun  things 
you  use  when  assessing  your  students.  Ideas  came  from  all  around  the  country.  It  is  nice  to  see  that  we  are  all 
doing  similar  things. 


Fun  Items  to  Assess  With 

My  favorite  thing  to  assess  with  (for  my  low  vision  preschoolers)  is  to  put  on  one  of  those  wonderful  headbands 
that  have  all  kinds  of  fun  things  attached.  My  favorite  one  is  two  orange  braids  that  curl  up  on  the  ends.  When 
they  open  their  eyes  wide,  reach  for  it  or  respond  in  anyway  it  makes  me  know  they  are  using  their  vision.  My 
students  I  am  evaluating  for  tactual  skills  —  I  love  the  spider  balls.  Finding  a  spider  ball  on  their  tray  and 
picking  it  up  shows  me  they  are  ready  to  look  for  lots  of  textures.  If  not,  I  try  different  objects  and  move  up  to 
the  spider  balls.  I  also  have  a  wonderful  clown  nose  and  some  wonderful  red  lips  that  I  put  on  and  see  if  my 
students  notice.  A  sticker  on  my  nose  works  well,  too.  FUN  FUN !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  but  also  very  telling  about  what 
they  are  seeing. 

Judy  Cernkovich 

Preschool  Itinerant  Birth-Five  Years  VI  and  Blind 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


This  might  not  be  “fun”,  but  the  best  item  I’ve  found  for  assessing  nonverbal  students  with  is  FOOD.  Wait  until 
just  before  lunchtime  and  sit  with  the  student  as  they  eat  in  a  quiet  room.  I  have  had  good  luck  seeing  their 
highest  motivated,  best  use  of  vision  at  that  time.  Just  sit  with  a  pad  and  paper  and  do  an  observational 
assessment— preferred  eye,  preferred  side,  use  of  eccentric  vision,  visual  fields,  etc.  Another  fun  item  I  have 
found  for  assessing  distance  vision  is  “slammers”,  those  beanbags  that  make  funny  sounds  when  they  land. 

Very  motivating  and  fun. 

Kristen 


When  I  assess  young  children  I  make  sure  that  I  change  up  the  visual  targets  frequently.  Of  course,  shiny 
crinkly  paperworks  well,  flashlights,  “Christmas  lights”.  Also  computers  with  black  and  white  images,  if  I  have 
access.  I  use  balls,  neon  colors,  red,  yellow.  ( Moving  cars,  the  kind  you  push  the  top  and  it  goes  are 
interesting  and  sometimes  the  child  will  track  or  search  for  them)  Sticky  glow  in  the  dark  stars  on  a  black  piece 
of  paper  works  real  well,  if  the  lights  can  be  dimmed  enough.  Light  up  toys  of  course  sometimes  get  a  childs 
attention.  I  try  to  give  vestibular  stimulation  before  assessing  multi-handicapped  kids.  Swinging,  rocking,  or 
bounceing  on  a  beach  ball  (therapy  ball  if  available)  or  even  on  my  lap.  That  often  improves  visual  responses 
even  for  children  who  are  not  othewise  inpaired  but  very  young.  Large  metallic  shiny  pom  pom  does  great  for 
tracking  but  can  be  difficult  to  find.  A  shiny  string  of  beads  works  well  for  that  and  sometimes  encourages 
reaching.  The  APH  light  box  can  be  real  handy  with  many  of  there  assessories  to  look  at  visual  attention  ect. 
Use  aluminum  plates  and  foil,  mirrors,  sometimes  shine  flashlights  into  mirror  from  behind.  Can  cover  head  of 
flashlight  with  colored  plastic  wrap  for  different  effect.  I  found  a  wand  like  toy  with  a  globe  on  top  that  spins 
light  and  the  handle  vibrates.  The  kids  love  that  one  and  some  times  will  respond  to  it.  Have  been  know  to 
use  a  large  magnifier  on  a  picture  book  to  see  if  I  can  get  them  to  look  at  the  images.  (Works  sometimes). 
Laura  Ttueb,  TVI 
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Basket  of  Balls 

(For  toddlers  and  preschoolers) 

My  favorite  testing  item  is  a  12x  1 8",  plastic,  open-weave  basket  of  balls.  The  basket  holds  over  20  balls  of 
different  sizes,  shapes,  colors,  patterns,  and  textures.  All  the  balls  fit  in  my  hand.  Some  make  sound,  some 
vibrate,  some  have  lights,  and  some  have  pictures  on  or  in  them.  Some  resemble  sports  balls.  I  have  several 
duplicates  or  groups  of  3  and  4  that  are  the  same.  I  can  use  this  basket  of  balls  to  test  many  functional  vision 
skills,  fine  and  gross  motor  skills,  and  a  myriad  of  concepts,  language  and  even  social  skills.  Typically  I  plant  the 
basket  on  the  floor  in  the  testing  area  of  my  office  without  any  direction  to  “Little  Bit”.  The  child’s  awareness  of 
the  basket  itself  is  informative.  How  the  child  approaches  the  contents  of  the  basket  and  how  (s)he  manages  the 
individual  balls  is  valuable  information.  The  exploration  approach  tells  a  great  deal  about  past  experience,  tactile 
defensiveness  and  fine  motor  skills  and  more.  Once  I  see  a  body  language  invitation  to  join  the  play  (typically  10 
minutes  or  so)  I  can  offer  chances  to  match,  sort,  seek,  manage  figure-ground,  and  find  smaller  and  smaller  items. 
We  put  the  balls  in  and  out  of  this  and  that,  using  containers  with  different  lids  and  fasteners.  We  find  balls  hidden 
here  and  there.  We  chase  those  with  and  without  contrast  color  when  they  roll  away.  The  basket  seems  to  act  as 
a  transition  object  for  the  children  if  they  are  given  plenty  of  warm-up  time  with  the  balls  without  parental  or  my 
intervention.  They  will  continuously  come  back  to  the  balls;  so  more  observation  and  play  opportunities  are 
available.  The  basket-of-balls  play  differs  depending  on  the  level  of  a  child’s  vision  and  other  difficulties.  But 
there  are  very  few  children  who  are  not  drawn  to  the  basket  eventually  during  the  assessment.  I  love  the  way  this 
“test  kit”  opens  for  all  levels  of  play  and  skill,  and  I  like  how  less  adult  intervention  tells  more  about  the  child! 
Could  it  be  that  the  phrase  “have  a  ball”  came  from  this  testing  situation? 

Anne  McComiskey 

BEGIN  Program 

Center  for  the  Visually  Impaired 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


“Magic  Buttons” 

I  used  this  with  a  very  hyperactive  low  vision  3  year  old.  I  drew  dots  of  various  colors  and  sizes  on  a  piece  of 
white  chart  paper  on  an  easel.  I  told  them  that  they  were  “Magic  Buttons”  that  he  could  push,  that  would  make 
silly  sounds.  I  told  him  to  try  a  “red  one”.  When  he  pressed  it  I  made  a  funny  little  sound.  Then  I  told  him  to  try 
a  “blue  one”,  and  made  a  different  “blue  sound”.  The  smaller  the  dot,  the  higher  I  pitched  the  sound,  and  the 
bigger  the  dot,  the  lower  the  sound.  Each  color  had  its  own  sound.  He  really  enjoyed  the  activity,  which  gave  me 
a  little  bit  of  an  idea  of  his  ability  to  scan,  possible  field  limitations,  minimum  contrast  and  size,  and  his  sense  of 
humor! 

Another  alternative  was  “Magic  Squiggles”.  I  drew  lines,  and  told  him  to  run  his  finger  along  the  line,  and  I 
sustained  a  silly  sound  as  long  as  his  finger  was  on  the  line.  This  gave  me  a  little  infonnal  information  on  his  eye/ 
hand  coordination,  ability  to  trace  a  line,  and  minimum  line  thickness. 

I  sometimes  use  cake  decorations  as  an  assessment  tool  with  toddlers  who  are  not  yet  verbal,  or  able  to  identify 
shapes.  I  buy  the  tiny  little  balls,  the  1  mm  little  shapes,  and  those  the  size  of  small  candies,  and  sprinkle  them 
around  a  white  placemat  or  clean  shelf  paper  on  a  table.  The  kids  love  them,  so  they  are  motivated  to  look  for 
them,  and  I  can  get  a  little  bit  of  an  idea  of  contrast  sensitivity,  scanning,  and  possible  acuity  issues. 

Mindy  Demaris  TVI/COMS 
Princess  Anne,  MD 


continued  on  p.  10 
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Some  partnerships  are  just  meant  to  be. 


Students  who  graduate  from  our  program  often  describe  their  Guide  Dogs  as  best  friends, 
mind  readers,  even  soul  mates.  It's  a  connection  that  goes  deeper  than  most  human  relation¬ 
ships,  because  it  requires  not  just  companionship  but  absolute  trust  and  interdependence. 


Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  believes  a  Guide  Dog  lifestyle  is  something  that  transcends  mobility. 
Which  is  why  we're  so  committed  to  pairing  the  right  dog  with  the  right  person.  Our  exten¬ 
sive  training  ensures  that  our  clients  and  their  dogs  are  compatible  in  every  area.  So  when 
they  graduate  from  our  program,  they're  ready  to  tackle  any  challenge  life  throws  their  way. 
Even  calculus. 


Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  would  like  to  thank  the  many  men  and  women  who  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  helping  people  take  on  challenges  and  achieve  their  dreams. 

Well  see  you  at  the  AER  International  Conference  in  July ! 

Please  be  sure  to  visit  our  booth  and  attend  our  poster  presentation  on  the 
SF  State  University  Guide  Dog  Mobility  Master  Program. 

If  you  know  anyone  who  might  benefit  from 
a  partnership  with  a  Guide  Dog,  or  want  to 
learn  more  about  our  free  services,  please 
contact  Outreach  Manager  Aerial  Gilbert  at 
(888)  84-DOGS  or  visit  our  website  at: 
www.guidedogs.com. 


Guide*Dogs 

FOR  THE  BLINDW 


A  Training  Opportunity! 

June  14, 2006 
Snowbird  Utah 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  participating  in  a  training  that  will  be  hosted  by  the  Hilton/Perkins  program  just 
prior  to  the  AER  Conference  in  Snowbird,  Utah.  Please  read  the  description  of  the  training  to  see  if  it  will  meet 
your  needs  as  a  vision  professional  working  in  public  school  settings. 

The  Project 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  is  very  grateful  to  The  Gibney  Family  Foundation  for  supporting  our  efforts  to 
develop  Welcoming  Students  with  Visual  Impairment  to  Your  School:  A  guide  for  training  public  school  personnel 
and  families  about  the  needs  of  students  with  vision  loss.  This  four  part  module  is  designed  to: 

•  Provide  vision  professionals  with  a  resource  for  training  public  school  staff  about  the  needs  of  then- 
students  with  visual  impairment 

•  Provide  flexible  modules  that  can  be  used  in  part  or  in  their  entirety  and  that  could  be  easily  modified 
depending  on  the  needs  of  specific  students 

•  Provide  a  resource  for  team  members  to  have  that  they  can  refer  back  to  after  they  have  participated  in 
training. 

Each  module  includes: 

•  An  introductory  instructor ’s  guide 

•  PowerPoint  presentation  with  notes  for  the  presenter  (approximately  2  hours  of  content  per  module) 

•  Embedded  video  clips  and  photographs 

•  Activities 

•  Action  Plans 

•  Resources 

This  training  will  familiarize  participants  with  the  four  major  content  areas  covered  by  these  modules  that  are 
developed  with  for  the  intended  audience  of  public  school  personnel  educational  team  members  with  little  or  no 
experience  in  working  with  students  who  are  visually  impaired  or  blind.  They  are: 

1 .  Overview  of  Visual  Impairment 

2.  Social  Implications  for  Children  with  Vision  Loss  in  Public  Schools 

3 .  Orientation  and  Mobility 

4.  Low  Vision 

These  modules  are  geared  toward  students  at  the  elementary  school  level,  however  much  of  the  material  is  very 
applicable  to  other  age  groups. 

Participants  in  the  workshop  will  be  given  a  $300  stipend  at  the  time  of  the  workshop  to  help  defray  travel  and 
other  costs  associated  with  attending  the  AER  meeting.  They  will  also  receive  a  free  set  of  modules. 

If  you  are  interested  in  attending,  please  fill  out  the  attached  registration  form.  Participation  will  be  limited  to  30 
people  and  will  be  determined  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis. 
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Welcoming  Students  with  Visual  Impairments  to  Your  School 

Workshops  for  Trainers 
July  14, 2004 
Snowbird,  Utah 

Name: _ 

Address: _ City _ State _ 

ZIP _ 

Phone:  (W) _ (H) _ 

(cell/other) _  email: _ 

What  is  your  current  position? _ 


Is  part  of  your  responsibility  to  train  educational  teams  in  public  schools  about  the  needs  of  students  with  visual 
impairments? _ Y _ N 


Will  provide  feedback  about  the  usefulness  of  the  modules,  following  this  training  activity? _ Y _ N 

If  you  did  not  attend  this  workshop  would  you  have  attended  the  McFarland  Seminar  to  be  held  on  the  same 
day? _ Y _ N  (this  information  will  be  used  to  determine  the  time  slot  for  this  4  hour  training) 

Please  return  this  form  by  MAY  30, 2006  to: 


Marianne  Riggio 
Hilton/Perkins  Program 
175  N.  Beacon  St. 
Watertown,  MA  02472 


Marianne.Riggio@perkins.org 

Fax:617-923-8076 


Qualified  applicants  will  receive  a  $300  stipend  toward  participation  in  the  International  AER  Conference  as  well 
as  a  free  set  of  modules.  Acceptance  will  be  on  a  first  come  first  serve  basis. 


NAVAJO  PREPARATION  PROJECT: 

My  Journey  to  Ganado 

Kartar  Kaur  Khalsa  COMS,  CLVT  ~  Washington  Elementary  School  District 
Irene  Topor  Ph.D.,  TVI,  CLVT  ~  University  of  AZ  (contributions  &  editing) 

Dr.  Jane  Erin  was  concerned  about  the  dire  need  for  teachers  of  students  with  visual  impairments  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.  Two  eye  conditions  are  prevalent  among  individuals  of  Native  American  ethnicity  in  this 
region:  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  ocular  albinism.  To  address  this  need,  Dr.  Erin,  Dr.  Irene  Topor  and  Dr. 
Penny  Rosenblum  wrote  a  grant  and  set  aside  preparation  time  and  funding  for  10  teachers  of  indigenous 
backgrounds.  In  January  2005,  the  University  of  Arizona  Vision  Specialization  Program  received  federal 
funding  to  prepare  teachers  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  The  program  is 
called  the  Navajo  Preparation  Project.  Ten  students  were  identified,  interviewed,  and  accepted.  Nine  of  the 
ten  students  are  Native  American  (eight  Navajo  and  one  Hopi),  and  one  student  has  been  a  long-time 
resident  of  Northern  Arizona  working  with  Native  American  students.  The  students  have  completed  the  first 
course,  Introduction  to  Visual  Impairment  &  Deaf-Blindness,  in  pursuit  of  Master’s  Degrees  or  certifications 
in  Visual  Impairment.  They  are  currently  taking  Low  Vision  Assessment  and  Instruction  with  Dr.  Irene  Topor. 
Having  never  traveled  to  the  Four  Comers  region  of  Arizona,  I  remarked  to  Irene  that  I  would  love  to 
accompany  her  north  to  Ganado  on  one  of  her  teaching  weekends.  I  offered  to  pay  my  own  way  or  schlep 
gear  to  earn  my  passage,  but  Irene  said,  “Forget  that!  You  can  help  me  teach!”  Thus  began  a  most 
memorable  journey. . . 

I  met  Irene  in  Globe,  on  Friday,  January  6th,  at  the  junction  of  Highway  60  and  Highway  77;  we  headed 
north  for  our  destination  of  Ganado  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  As  we  ascended  and  descended  the  narrow, 
winding  curves  of  the  Salt  River  Canyon,  the  air  grew  cool,  crisp  and  clear.  “No  Service”  became  the 
message  on  my  cell  phone,  and  there  was  nothing  but  to  marvel  at  the  high  canyon  walls  and  breath-taking, 
expansive  vistas.  We  arrived  in  Ganado  shortly  after  nightfall  at  the  cozy  home  of  our  hosts,  Jeanna  and  Jim 
Dowse.  Jeanna  is  a  native  of  Ganado.  She  is  a  TVI/O&M  Specialist,  and  Jim  is  an  athletic  coach  at  Ganado 
High  School.  They  reside  in  faculty  housing  within  walking  distance  of  the  school.  Jeanna  contracts  her 
services  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  public  school  districts  and  agencies.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
TVIs  in  the  area,  also  served  by  vision  education  professionals  from  the  ASDB  North  Central  Regional 
Cooperative.  Jeanna  speaks  often  and  fondly  of  her  friend  and  colleague,  Mary  Jo  Martinez,  who  has  taught 
O&M  in  nearby  Chinle  for  over  20  years.  I  was  impressed  and  moved  by  the  pace  and  quality  of  life  in 
Ganado!  The  nearest  motel  and  grocery  store  are  some  30  miles  away,  and  the  nearest  movie  theater  is  60 
miles.  My  cell  phone  didn’t  reach  to  Ganado,  but  satellite  TV  and  a  DSL  connection  bring  entertainment, 
news  and  rapid  communication.  Ganado  is  situated  approximately  mid- way  between  Flagstaff  and 
Albuquerque;  these  locations  offer  the  nearest  shopping  malls.  In  my  short  stay,  my  impression  was  that  life  in 
Ganado  is  greatly  about  family  and  community.  Neighbors  dropped  by  with  food,  to  discuss  the  outcome  of 
high  school  sporting  events,  and  to  trouble-shoot  computer  problems.  Jeanna’s  sister  and  brother-in-law  are 
planning  to  build  a  hotel  in  Ganado;  I  hope  to  be  among  the  first  guests ! 


continued  on  next  page 
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Continued  from  p.  8 


We  rose  bright  and  early  Saturday  morning  to  clear  skies  and  14  degrees!  The  class  convenes  in  the  Ganado 
High  School  science  lab.  The  students  were  glad  to  see  Irene  and  brought  enthusiasm  for  the  coming  day  of 
instruction.  The  agenda  included  review  of  Functional  Vision  Assessment  and  lots  of  hands-on  with  optical 
devices.  Irene  introduced  me,  and  I  felt  welcome  and  comfortable  in  my  element  of  mentoring  new  vision 
education  professionals  into  our  field.  Irene  reviewed  FVA  with  an  APH  video  entitled  “Functional  Vision:  A 
Bridge  to  Learning  and  Living”.  The  26  minute  video  features  vision  rehabilitation  and  education  professionals 
working  with  actual  students  and  clients.  I  revived  my  Advanced  Low  Vision  final  project,  “Optics  for 
Teachers”,  to  discuss  the  optical  principles  of  near  and  distance  magnification  devices.  We  were  visited  by 
Janet  Dylla  and  her  husband,  Tom,  of  Desert  Low  Vision  Services  for  a  first-hand  look  at  MyReader  and 
other  optical  devices,  gadgets  and  accommodations.  Irene  closed  the  day  with  an  instructional  DVD  from  the 
“Selecting  Literacy  Achievement  and  Teacher  Effectiveness  for  Students  Who  Are  Blind  or  Visually  Impaired 
(SLATE)  Program”.  The  group  responded  with  a  myriad  of  emotions  when  handed  their  final  exams, 
assigned  as  a  small  group  project  that  serves  as  a  learning  experience  as  well  as  a  test  of  knowledge.  What 
does  the  future  hold  for  Arizona  and  the  Navajo  Preparation  Project?  Spanning  across  five  years,  the  Navajo 
Preparation  Project  will  lead  to  state  certification  in  the  area  of  visual  impairment.  The  students  are  looking 
forward  to  course  work  in  Methods  and  Materials,  beginning  and  advanced  Braille,  and  O&M  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher.  The  project  will  include  a  summer  camp  for  students  with  visual  impairment  in  2007  or 
2008,  through  which  students  will  earn  internship  credit  and  plan  recreation  and  leisure,  sports,  and  arts  and 
crafts  activities.  Stay  tuned  for  how  you  can  help  to  support  this  project!  Then  after  all  is  said  and  done,  ten 
badly  needed  vision  education  professionals  will  join  our  ranks,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 


Cool  “Sitings” 

by  Jill  Brown 

For  those  who  enjoy  surfing  the  internet,  the  following  web  sites  are  interesting  to 
visit.  This  is  not  an  endorsement,  just  places  I  have  visited.  Please  e-mail  me  with 
fun  places  you  have  found  so  that  we  can  share  with  everyone, 
j  bro  wn2  @  fl  ash  .net 


1 .  Braille  Rap  Song:  http://www.aph.org/edresearch/braille_rap/index.html 

2.  Freeware,  Shareware  and  Demo  Programs  on  the  Internet: 

http://www.connsensebulletin.com/freeware.html 

3. State  Vision  Requirements  for  License  to  Drive.  Select  a  state  to  find  requirements  for  visua  acuity, 
visual  field,  and  use  of  bioptic  devices:  http://www.mdsupport.org/library/drivingregs.html 
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Fun  Items  to  Assess  With 

One  idea  I  got  from  a  recent  conference  is  using  the  cardboard  story  books  that  have  the  sound 
buttons  with  it.  You  can  adapt  the  pages  of  the  book  however  you  want-make  it  into  a  matching  game 
of  shapes  or  textures  or  Braille  letters  with  one  attached  on  the  page  and  one  attached  to  the  sound 
button  to  assess  matching  and  tactile  skills.  You  can  also  place  raised  lines  on  the  pages  with  shapes/ 
textures/Braille  cell  located  within  the  line.  I  have  used  Velcro  to  attach  the  items  to  the  page  and 
sound  buttons  so  that  they  can  be  changed  up-this  way  you  are  testing  actual  matching  or  identifying 
skills  and  not  just  rote  memory  from  one  instance  to  the  next. 

It  is  a  fun  idea  and  can  be  used  for  assessment  as  well  as  instruction. 

Joyce  Strother 


National  Agenda 


for  the  Education  o i  ChJdncn  and  Ybuthi,  with 
Visual  Impairments.  Including  Those  with  Multiple  Disability 


There  will  be  a  National  Agenda  Meeting  at  Snowbird  on  Friday 
evening,  July  14,  2006.  Please  join  us  as  we  discuss  what  is 
happening  at  the  national  and  state  level. 

Be  a  part  of  the  solution. 
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AERLift  2006 
Snowbird,  Utah 

Flying  into  Salt  Lake  City  from  the  flat  lands  of  north  central  Texas,  revealed  the  majestic  snow-covered 
mountain.  The  sight  took  my  breath  away.  I  had  not  experienced  the  large  mountain  ranges  before.  Driving 
up  to  the  lodge  in  Snowbird,  Utah,  I  was  amazed  at  how  much  snow  there  was  in  late  April,  the  air  felt 
warm.  What  a  sight  to  see  people  swimming  outside  with  the  backdrop  of  the  snow-covered  mountain  and 
skiers. 

The  2006  AERLift  conference  had  begun.  It  was  a  whirlwind  of  activity,  meetings,  and  networking  with  other 
people  from  around  the  country.  The  general  meetings  revealed  the  strengths  and  challenges  that  our 
organization  faces.  AER  is  proud  of  their  members  and  is  exploring  resolutions  to  help  improve  services 
provided  to  all  people  who  have  a  visual  impairment.  Some  of  the  challenges  discussed  were  the  lack  of 
providers  due  to  the  increased  survival  rate  in  infants  and  increased  life  span  of  people.  Although  general 
membership  seems  to  be  increasing,  there  is  a  decrease  in  attendance  in  the  agencies  dealing  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  people  with  visual  loss.  Some  options  were  discussed  to  help  AER  be  able  to  serve  all  its 
membership.  AER  is  going  forward  in  its  search  for  an  executive  director.  There  were  50  applicants  that 
applied  for  the  job,  all  with  great  experience.  During  the  screening  process,  four  applicants  stood  out.  We 
hope  to  have  a  new  executive  director  by  June.  Keep  posted  to  the  AER  website  for  further  details  (http:// 
www.aerbvi.org).  Breakout  meetings  consisted  of  two  parts,  chapter  or  state  interests  or  division  interests. 
Each  group  shared  information  and  discussed  concems/assurances  from  their  particular  areas.  As  a  first 
timer,  I  was  greatly  relieved  to  see  that  there  were  other  newcomers.  There  were  also  people  who  had  been 
to  these  meetings  several  years  and  were  a  wealth  of  information.  I  tried  to  soak  in  as  much  as  I  could. 

AER  is  looking  to  become  more  electronic.  They  will  be  increasing  the  information  found  on  the  website. 
AER-report  will  now  be  found  on-line.  To  help  save  money  in  publishing  costs,  Re- View  will  now  go  to  3 
issues  a  year.  Our  organization  is  exploring  different  venues  to  let  voting  become  more  efficient  through  the 
electronic  media  and  still  be  confidential.  However,  for  now,  paper  voting  is  still  the  way.  Look  for  new 
ballots  to  be  coming  in  the  mail.  If  you  have  voted  on  the  changes  on  the  AER  by-laws,  it  was  discovered 
that  due  to  the  late  arrival  of  AER-Report,  not  enough  time  was  given  to  review  the  changes  appropriately. 
The  AER  nomination  committee  is  looking  for  people  to  help  with  this  team.  If  you  are  interested,  contact 
AER  directly.  One  of  the  most  exciting  news  was  that  our  organization  is  spreading  out  worldwide.  England, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  contacted  the  central  office  in  establishing  a  chapter  of  their  own. 

Our  final  meeting  discussed  ways  to  increase  revenue  for  AER  and  the  upcoming  international  conference  in 
July.  Membership  benefits  were  discussed.  As  a  group  we  decided  that  our  voice  in  lobbying  lawmakers  is 
stronger  with  a  united  front  with  all  organizations  in  the  field  of  visual  impairment.  This  organization  is  also 
strong  in  networking  through  conferences  and  list  serves.  Another  benefit  to  being  a  member  of  AER  is  the 
continuing  education  credits  that  are  offered  at  the  state  and  national  level. 

Jill  Brown 
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From  The  Editor: 

Can  you  believe  another  school  year  is  winding  down  and  summer  programs  are  gearing  up?  I  am  proud  of  our 
membership  and  all  the  wonderful  ideas  that  were  submitted.  Thank-you.  I  am  always  amazed  at  how  united  we 
all  can  be.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  for  a  theme  for  the  fall  issue,  just  e-mail  me.  I  am  always  looking  for  new 
ideas  to  help  strengthen  this  newjoumal  and  make  it  yours. 

put 


Who’s  Who  in  Division  16 


Division  Chair: 
Chair-Elect 
Past  Chair 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Judy  Cemkovich 
Karen  Blankenship 
Julie  Prause 
Joyce  Strother 


wcJrc@nwoca.org 
karen.blankenship@iowa.gov 
julprause@hotmail.com 
jestrother  @  hotmail  .com 


(jssiy) 

The  Driving  Force  -  Division  16 

Association  for  the  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Impaired 

1 703  N.  Beauregard  Street 
Suite  440 

Alexandria,  VA  223 11-1 744 


If  you  need  this 
newsjoumal  in  an 
alternative  format,  please 
let  the  AER  office  know  or 
e-mail  me. 


Deadlines  for  future  journals: 

Fall  2006  (Volume  14  Number  3) 

Articles:  September  15th,  2006 
Advertising:  September  15th,  2006 

Spring  2007  (Volume  15  Number  1 
Articles:  January  15th,  2006 
Advertising:  January  15th,  2006 
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